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Art. l1—HOMER AND HIS ENGLISH TRANSLATORS. 
[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


AmoneG the anomalies of literature none, perhaps, is more 
remarkable than the circumstance that the most ancient pro- 
ductions of the human intellect are precisely those which, at 
the present day, attract the greatest attention. While the 
works of successive generations of philosophers and historians 
have perished—while the very names of the poets of later, and, 
as we call them, more cultivated ages, have well-nigh sunk into 
oblivion—the poems of the earliest writers, both sacred and 
profane, gather rather than lose interest in the eyes of the 
world. In fact, never were the poetical merits of the magnifi- 
cent hymns of the Hebrew psalmist, or the lays of the early 
Greek minstrel, more carefully investigated or more fully ap- 
preciated than now, twenty-six or twenty-eight centuries after 
their first composition. Confining our attention to the latter 
class of productions, we are compelled to seek for the secret of 
this striking fact in something else than religions feeling; for 
not only do these venerable relics of extreme antiquity come 
down to us unhallowed by religious associations, but their entire 
tone and character is diametrically opposed to the system of 
truth which we profess; a fact so patent, that the early Chris- 
tians felt themseives called upon to discourage, if not to forbid, 
their study. Nor was this strange. To the primitive Christians 
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they were the sacred books of an abhorred theology with which 
they were daily warring. If to us the myths of Jupiter and 
Apollo are legends so transparently false that we read them 
with as much indifference as we peruse a pleasing fairy tale 
whose incongruities forestall deception, to them they assumed 
the proportions of real life, while the figures became genii or 
demons, the very embodiment of the principle of evil. 

We may undonbtedly discover one cause of the growing in- 
terest felt in the productions of Homer in unsatisfied curiosity. 
The world is as yet by no means certain that it has solved the 
intricate problem of their origin. The very suggestions that 
have been made with the view of removing its difficulties only 
augment them. Concede, if you will, that the Iliad was composed 
as a series of ballads, by different minstrels, and without the 
aid of writing. You have then rendered it still more incom- 
prehensible that such uniform excellence of style, and such 
singular similarity of versification, should have been possessed 
in common by a large number of rhapsodists, living, perhaps, far 
apart in time and place. 

Without, however, desiring to deny that a good part of the 
interest felt in Homer has an antiquarian or purely historical 
basis, we may safely assert that it is not all, nor indeed the 
greater part, of the truth. It is the intrinsic merits of the great 
poet that constitute and will ever constitute his chief attraction. 
“ John,” wrote that inimitable letter-writer, Cowper, to a youth- 
ful correspondent—* John, once the Little, but now almost the 
Great, and promising to be altogether such in time, make 
yourself master of the Iliad and of the Odyssey as soon as you 
can, and then you will be master of two of the finest poems 
that ever were composed by man, and composed in the finest 
language that ever man uttered. All languages of which I 
know any thing are gibberish compared with Greek.” With- 
out indorsing in its most literal sense the last assertion, we 
may safely say that Cowper’s estimate is also that of every 
unprejudiced reader, who, having so mastered the tongue in 
which they are written as to find in the diction no serious 
drawback to his thorough appreciation of its beauties, can 
throw himself into the Iliad and Odyssey with somewhat of 
the abandon of those who first drank in with avidity their 
glowing verses. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that there has been little lack 
either of imitations or of translations. All our ideas of the 
epic poem are derived from Homer; and all languages upon 
which that of Greece has exerted a sensible influence possess 
epic poems, of which the greatest merit is often not their 
originality, but the closeness with which they have copied 
their model. Virgil, Dante, and Milton, not to mention a 
host of lesser lights, derive much of their brilliancy from this 
central luminary. Their conception of unity as applied to 
time, place, and the general management of the plot, as indeed 
all the more important points of the poem, are evidently drawn 
from this source. Much of this influence is certainly uncon- 
sciously exercised, but it is none the less substantial. A part 
of it comes from the study of Homer himself, or of those who 
modeled their poems on his; while much reaches them through 
Aristotle, whose laws for the composition of an epic poem are 
all of them the result of a careful examination of the princi- 
ples that seem to have guided Homer. 

Numerous as have been the imitators of Homer, the number 
of his translators has naturally been far larger. Not a few 
writers of the first class have condescended to the task of ren- 
dering into their own native tongues the lays which moved the 
wonder of the untutored peasantry of Greece in the early dawn 
of history. To say that marked success has been rare even at 
the hands of such gifted men is, nevertheless, only to utter the 
unvarnished truth. A few there have certainly been who not 
only entertained a just and adequate conception of the office 
of the translator, but also possessed the natural endowments 
necessary to reach the high standard they had formed for 
themselves. Of this number was Johann Heinrich Voss, equally 
eminent as a philologist and as a poet, who produced what is 
perhaps the most exact metrical version ever made. This 
marvel of erudition and of ingenuity presents to the German 
reader the very counterpart of Homer’s original. The verse is 
the dactylic hexameter. Every line of the translation corre- 
sponds to that of the Greek. Scarcely an expressive epithet is 
wanting or misplaced. 

We have, however, at present to do only with the English 
translators of Homer, and in English we have until recently 
had no such version, It may be in part the fault of our En- 
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glish language, or our English ear, too intolerant of the inter- 
minable hexameter, in which alone the reproduction could be 
perfect ; and it may also be in part owing to the lack of that 
patient study which characterized the German scholar to so 
remarkable a degree. 

The list of English translators of Homer may with propriety 
be said to commence with George Chapman, whose literary 
reputation, long depreciated and sedulously decried, has only 
lately been restored to the position it seems entitled to occupy. 
Chapman was a finished scholar in the departments of study 
for which he showed any taste, while the invincible dislike he 
entertained for metaphysics and logic prevented him from ac- 
quiring a high standing in the university. Born in 1557, he 
was a protégé of Walsingham and a friend of Ben Jonson. 
As a writer of tragedy, he has left us several plays which are 
far above mediocrity. Indeed, Charles Lamb regards him as 
having probably more nearly approached Shakspeare in the 
descriptive and didactic passages of his plays than has any 
other among English dramatic writers. But it is not by his 
Bussy @ Amboise, but by his /liads, that Chapman is best and 
most favorably known by us. Of the great Smyrnea bard he 
was an ardent admirer ; and he seems long to have contemplated 
the translation which in the end he wrote hastily and never 
fully revised. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that for this purpose 
he chose the verse of fourteen syllables, whose inordinate length 
proved less pleasing to the ear of readers in later times than to 
that of his own contemporaries. Yet in the hands of such 
a master it became an instrument of no little power and 
dignity. 

Among all the early translators, Chapman is entitled to the 
high praise of having most clearly comprehended the true 
function of his art. It was his ambition, consequently, not 
merely to present a picture more or less closely resembling the 
original which he copied, but to reproduce that original with 
strict accuracy down to the slightest details. To assert that he 
was always successful would be to claim for him an unerring 
eye and a hand capable of reproducing every stroke of the 
pencil of the great master. But thus much we can assert with 
contidence, that rarely has copyist more thoroughly grasped 
the thought, more successfully assumed the sentiments, of his 
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master. Pope, with all his desire to depreciate one from whom 
he took so much without giving him due, credit, was compelled 
to admit that Chapman’s version was “like what one imagines 
Homer himself would have writ before he arrived at years of 
discretion.” He might with greater justice have said, that it 
was like what Homer would have written had he composed his 
poem in English, What was so conspicuously wanting in Pope, 
Chapman certainly possessed in a high degree—that thorough 
sympathy with the Greek poet which enabled him to throw 
himself into his work with his whole soul. For Pope, with his 
scanty knowledge of the language in which Homer wrote, this 
was out of the question ; but Chapman, uniting a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the idiom to a nice poetical taste, was able to 
interpret Homer as he has rarely been interpreted in English. 
The very eccentricity of his poetical rendering—that occasional 
insertion in an unauthorized manner of matter not found in 
the original—arises from the keenness of his appreciation of 
the master’s meaning. In this case, certainly, vice is only 
virtue carried to excess. Let us take an instance from the sixth 
book of the liad. The brave and chaste Bellerophon, solicited 
by the Princess Antea, wife of King Preetus, turns a deaf ear 
to her seductive words, and thereby incurs the anger and the 
calumnious accusations of the dissolute woman: 
GAAG Tov obrt 
reiY dyada ppovéovta daigpova BeAAepodsyryy, 


says Homer simply. 
“ But failed to move 
The upright soul of chaste Bellerophon,” 


is Lord Derby’s not altogether correct rendering. Here Chap- 
man, grasping the full meaning of both epithets—of the dyada 
gpovéovra and of the daidpova *—gives their exact equivalents, 


* It scarcely needs to be remarked that Chapman discards that absurd dictum 
of the grammarians that daigpav has the meaning of warlike in the Iliad, and of 
prudent in the Odyssey ; alleging that the solitary exception is Iliad xxiv, 325, and 
regarding this exception as a confirmation of the opinion that the book in question 
is later than the rest Of the poem. L. Dindorf’s remark is just: “ Rectius Heyn. 
ad IL, xi, 123: Rejectis similibus grammaticorum argutiis, judicavit stabilium apud 
epicos epithetorum vim non nimis esse premendam.” Note s, v. in Steph. Thesau- 
rus, (Paris, 1837,) vol. ii, p. 870. 
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which he, wisely or unwisely, goes on next to expand after this 
fashion : . 
“But he whom wisdom did inspire 
As well as prudence, (one of them advising him to shun 
The danger of a princess’ love ; the other not to run 
Within the danger of the gods: the act being simply iil,) 
Still entertaining thoughts divine, subdued the earthly still.” 
. . . . e 
The words in the parentheses, it will be noticed, are Chap- 
man’s own, but they serve admirably to bring out into bolder 
relief the two phases of Bellerophon’s conduct, which might 
otherwise be confounded. For the amplification in the suc- 
ceeding lines there is less justification. Homer simply says: 
'H dé wevoapuévn Upoirov BaciAja mpoontda: 
tedvainc, & Ipoir’, } xaxrave BeAAcpodovtny, 
6c p’ Everev gidorgte peyhuevat, ovK EVedovog. 
“With lying words she then addressed the King: 
‘Die, Proetus, thou, or slay Bellerophon, 
Who basely sought my honor to assail.’” 
. — DERBY. 
Here Chapman resorts to an antithesis which Homer might 
well have used : 


She, ruled by neither of his wits,* preferred her lust to both; 
And—false to Proetus—would seem true; with this abhorred untroth: 
‘Proetus, or die thyself,’ said she, ‘or let Bellerophon die.’” 


We have, however, in this very connection, a striking instance 
of the beauty and exactness of Chapman’s rendering. 

The calumniated hero is dismissed by Preetus, who is re- 
luctant to take his life, but sends him to Lycia, the bearer of a 
tablet which is to insure his destruction upon his reaching his 
destination, the court of the Lycian king. Thither the traveler 
goes unharmed, for he goes, 

Vedv vr’ dubuovi Tourh, 
that is, “under the faultless, or perfect, escort of the gods ;” the 
idea of tou, as we see clearly from Odyssey v, 32, being “a 
sending under an escort, or in company.” Ulysses, when he 


started from Calypso’s isle, though sent by command of Jupiter 
and the rest of the gods, was to go, nevertheless, 


obte Sedv rouTy, obre Svntdv avdporwr, 





* That is, neither wisdom nor prudence. 
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because neither gods nor men accompanied him. Now none 
of the translators whom we have met with expresses this deli- 
cate shade of thought : 


“To Lycia, guarded by the gods, he went,” (says Derby;) 
“Under the favoring guidance of the gods,” (is Bryant’s version ;) 


but Chapman brings out the exact thought of the Homeric 
words in the beautiful line— 


“He went, and happily he went: the gods walked all his way.” 


If we except Chapman, the oldest translator of Homer into 
English verse seems to have been John Ogilby, who styles him- 
self upon the title-page of his folio, printed in 1669, under 
Charles IT., “‘ Master of His Majesties Revells in the Kingdom 
of Ireland.” From so loyal a servant of the crown, it might 
naturally be expected that “ Homer his Iliads” would have 
somewhat of a political tone where the case admitted of such 
an interpretation. Accordingly, the fulsome dedication to the 
King is rather a panegyric of the restored prince than of the 
Smyrnean bard himself, and the writer finds in the views of 
Homer respecting the kingly prerogative a better claim upon 
the attention of his Majesty than even the poet’s transcendent 
literary merits, ‘ And that which may render him yet more 
proper for Royal Entertainment,” he remarks, “is, that he 
appears a most constant Assertor of the Divine Right of Princes 
and Monarchical Government. Be pleased to hear himself: 


“No good did many rulers ever bring; 
Let one be Lord; in Jove’s name one be King. 


“ On the other side, all Anti-monarchical Persons he describes 
in the character of Thersites : 
“Who fondly vented incoherent Things 
’Gainst Sovereign Power and Majesty of Kings: 
The most deformed Piece of all who came 
To th’ Ilian siege; squint-eyed, crook-back’d, and lame; 
His breast bunch’d out; round was his head; a thin 
And callow down vested his meager chin. 


“From what Prince, then, more justly may Homer hope for 
Patronage than from your Sacred Self, in whose Veins (besides 
your irrefragable Title to these three Kingdoms) the Channels 
of all the Royall Blood of Christendom concenters.” 
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Even casual allusions in the text serve to bring out the ex- 
uberant loyalty of the translator; as the address, “‘ Jove-loved 
Aacides,” is a sufficient excuse for the scholium: “ Kings are 
God’s peculiars, being more especially under his tuition and 
within his protection: a truth attested, not only by Chris- 
tians, with whom Sovereign Princes, as being mixt Persons, 
are likewise sacred, but subscribed also by the Heathens them- 
selves.” 

Unfortunately, Ogilby’s loyalty does not make his verses any 
the better. Pope declared that they were too mean for criti- 
cism, and this was not pure detraction. Open where you will, 
and the statement is fully borne out. For example, how feeble 
and unlike Homer is Ogilby’s rendering of the final refusal of 
Achilles to return to the Greek camp in answer to the solicita- 
tions of the envoys, Iliad, Book IX : 

“ Ajax, thou noble race of Telamon, 
Thou speak’st thy thoughts, and no dissembler art; 
But swelling passion breaks my wounded heart 
When I but think how me Atrides used, 
And like some base barbarian abused. 
Be pleased to tell him, I shall take no care 
To stop the deluge of devouring war, 
Before great Hector, Prigm’s warlike son, 
By slaugliter of the Grecians prompted on, 
Shall on your quarters resolutely set, 
Burning with Phrygian flames the Grecian fleet. 


But when to my pavilion he draws near, 
Tis likely he shall find resistance there.” 


It need scarcely be said that antiquated terms occur, as in 


Book 1V : 
“The Father both of Men and Gods obeyed, 
And thus to his illustrious Daughter said, 
‘Go, make the Trojans first their Oath renegue,* 
And by some treacherous Art infringe the League.’” 


Here it may be noticed that we have also a good illustration 
of Ogilby’s lack of fidelity to the original, since the first line 
of Jupiter’s injunction to Minerva he altogether omits : 
Ala pan’ é¢ orparov EAS? peta Tpdag Kai ’Ayxatoic. 
Nor is there any compensation for this wanton sacrifice of ex- 
actness in the elegance of the poet’s diction. The very first 
* That is, French renier, deny. 
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line of the work is a singular instance of the alliteration which 
is most displeasing to the ear—rapid succession of sibilants: 


“ Achilles,’ Peleus’ Son’s, destructive rage, 
Great Goddess, sing.’’ 


The next translation of Homer into English verse stands in 
some respects by itself. It is the work of one professedly not 
a devotee of the muses but a philosopher, and is consequently 
not an ambitious attempt to emulate the fame of predecessors 
or rivals, but the delightful entertainment of the enforced 
leisure of old age. When he had passed, by several years, the 
fourscore that constitute to most men the extreme limit of life, 
Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, wearied with the incessant 
and virulent disputes in which his theories both in mathe- 
matics and in philosophy had for a long time kept him in- 
volved, laid down the pen of the controversialist, and applied 
himself to studies more in keeping with the quiet for which 
age thirsts. At the close of his address “To the Reader, con- 
cerning the virtues of an heroic poem,” after magnifying the 
excellence of Homer in comparison with Virgil, he proceeds to 
say, respecting the version he for the first time offers to the 
public : “ But howsoever I defend Homer, I aim not thereby at 
any reflection upon the following translation. Why, then, did 
I write it? Because L had nothing else to do. Why publish 
it? Because I thought it might take off my adversaries from 
showing their folly upon my more serious writings, and set 
them upon my verses to show their wisdom.” 

That the work undertaken as a simple diversion at an ad- 
vanced age, and by an author who had consecrated the prime 
of life to widely different pursuits, should bear marks of care- 
lessness in places, and glow with little poetic fervor, is only 
what we might have expected. But Pope goes much too far 
when he associates Hobbes with Ogilby, and declares their 
poetry to be “too mean for criticism ;” and his editor, Sir 
William Molesworth, sensibly observes, that “some may possi- 
bly find the unstudied and unpretending language of Hobbes 
conveys an idea less remote from the original than the smooth 
and glittering lines of Pope and his coadjutors.” 

Let us, for the purpose of testing the accuracy of this remark, 
compare a passage taken almost at random from both authors; 
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for instance, the beautiful lines of Homer in his Odyssey, (Book 
VI, 101-109,) describing the queenly appearance of Nausicaa, 
when, after their labors, she and her attendant maidens diverted 
themselves with a game of ball near the thicket where lay the 
shipwrecked Ulysses: 

Tyot dt Navoikda AevdAevoc npxeto poarng 

Oln &’ "Apreucc elor k. T. A. 


In Hobbes it thus appears: 


“The tune Nausicaa sung for them all. 
As when upon Mount Erymanthus high 
Or on Taygetus stands Artemis, 
And many rural fair nymphs playing by. 
But she than all the rest much taller is, 
And the wild boars and harts delight to see, 
But more her mother Leda to see her, 
For though they fair were all, yet fairer she; 
So shew’d Nausicaa and her maidens there.”—100-108. 


The first thing to be noticed here is, that the translator 
has succeeded in drawing the picture which Homer first drew, 
in exactly the same number of lines, as indeed his trans- 
lation corresponds throughout almost line for line with the 
Greek poem, And a second point equally worthy of notice 
is, that Pope’s remark is fully borne out here, “ that Hobbes has 
given us a correct explanation of the sense in general, but for 
particulars and circumstances he continually lops them, and 
often omits the most beautiful;” adding, “as for its being 
esteemed a close translation, I doubt not many have been led 
into that error by the shortness of it, which proceeds not from 
his following the original line by line, but from the contrac- 
tions above mentioned. He sometimes omits whole similes 
and sentences.” Thus, in the passage before us the epithet 
high (mepysjxeroc) is transferred from Taygetus, the loftiest range 
in Peloponnesus, to Erymanthus, to which it is less appropri- 
ate.* Artemis loses her epithet loyéaipa—the delighter in the 
arrow, the arrow-queen. Leda is a slip of the pen, probably 
for Latona or Leto, the Greek form of the deity’s name. More 
objectionable, however, than any of these minor inadvertences 

* The highest peak of the former seems to be 7,903 feet, (7,415 French feet,) of 


the latter 7,295 feet (6,845 French feet) in height. H. Kiepert, das Kenigreich 
Griechenland. 
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is the confusion which the poet has made by an unauthorized 
transposition, quite obscuring thereby the fact that the point 
of the comparison of Nausicaa to Artemis was, that the one 
was as distinguishable by her noble size and resplendent beauty 
from her attendant maidens as was the other from the woodland 
nymphs. But while thus pointing out the defects of Hobbes, 
ought we not to examine the performance of the bard of Twick- 
enham, who with such assurance claims, in the preface to his 
Iliad, to have given “a more tolerable translation of Homer 
than any entire copy in verse has yet done,” and who would 
doubtless arrogate as much for his Odyssey as for his Iliad: 
“ Nausicaa lifts her voice, 

And, warbling sweet, makes earth and heaven rejoice. 

As when o’er Erymanth Diana roves, 

Or wide Taygetus’s resounding groves ; 

A sylvan train the huntress queen surrounds, 

Her rattling quiver from her shoulder sounds; 

Fierce in the sport, along the mountain’s brow 

They bay the boar, or chase the bounding roe; 

High o’er the lawn, with more majestic pace, — 

Above the nymphs she treads with stately grace ; 

Distinguished excellence the goddess proves ; 

Exults Latona as the virgin moves, 

With equal grace Nausicaa trod the plain, 

And shone transcendent o'er the beauteous train.” —117-128, 

Notice here the utter disregard of accurate translation. 
Nausicaa is no longer the “ white-armed ”—AevadéAevoc—but by 
way of compensation she “ warbles sweet,” and “ makes earth 
and heaven rejoice.” All that is characteristic in the haunts 
of Diana vanishes as well, and we have the gratuitous insertion 
of the “ resounding groves” of “ wide” Taygetus. The nymphs, 
daughters of wgis-bearing Jove, become “a sylvan train ;” 
while, in the picture of Diana, the circumstance. that she was 
head and shoulders above her attending nymphs is omitted, and 
we fail to catch the very point of the comparison. 
The description, by Ulysses, of the effect of his present of wine 

to Polyphemus, (Odyssey ix, 373-392,) may serve as an example 
of Hobbes’s versification : 


“When I had said, the good wine-he drank up, 
And was extremely pleaséd with the same; 
And straightway calling for another cup, 
- ‘Tell me,’ quoth he, ‘right now, what is thy name, 
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And I will give thee what shall please thy heart. 
We Cyclopses have vines that yield good wine, 
Which from the earth by rain from heaven start ; 
But this same branch of nectar is divine.’ 
When he had said, I gave him wine again; 
Three times I filled the can, and he as oft 
Drank ’t off. But when it came up to his brain, 
Then spake I to him geutle words and soft: 
‘Cyclops, sinve you my name desire to know, 
I'll tell it you, and on your word rely. 
My name is Noman, all men call me so, 
My father, mother, and my company.’ 
To which he soon and sadly made reply, 
‘Noman, I'll eat you last, none shall outlive you 
Of all that are here of your company; 
And that’s the gift I promised to give you. 


,” 


It cannot be denied that here is considerable vigor of expres- 

sion, but it is accompanied by a rough and unpoetical diction ; 

: while, if we compare the passage with Homer’s narrative, we 

: find it characterized by baldness—epithets the most apt being 

: not infrequently eliminated to reduce the matter to a bulk 

equal to the original—in short, all the marks of an unimagina- 

: tive nature to which the higher realm of the muses was an un- 
congenial abode. 

The same remarks apply to the crafty Ithacan’s account of 

: the ineffectual call of the blinded giant upon his brother 


Cyclopes for assistance, (Odyssey ix, 420-436,) as reproduced 


by Hobbes : 


“‘ And so awhile he there amazed stands, 
And thence for more Cyclopses calls; and they 
Who dwelt about in every hollow gave, 
Came in, some one and some another way; 
And from without the den asked what he’d have. 
‘What ails thee, Polyphemus, so to cry 
In dead of night, and make us break our sleep? 
Goes any one about to make thee die, 
By force or fraud, or steal away thy sheep?’ 
Then Polyphemus answered from his cave, 
‘Friends, Noman kills me!’ ‘ Why, then,’ said they, 
‘ We have no power from sickness you to save; 
You must unto your father Neptune pray.’ 
This said, they parted each one to his own 
Dark cavern; then within myself I laughed 
To think how with my name the mighty clown 
I so deceived had, and gulled by craft.”’ 
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The most famous translation ever yet made in the English 
tongue, to which we have already had frequent occasion to 
refer, is certainly that written by Alexander Pope. Few pro- 
ductions of genius have exercised a more lasting influence, 
whether for better or for worse, upon public taste, or more 
divided the suffrages of the literary. Dr. Samuel Johnson de- 
clared that Pope’s Iliad “is certainly the noblest version of 
poetry which the world has ever seen, and its publication must 
therefore be considered as one of the great events in the annals 
of learning.” But over against this almost extravagant lauda- 
tion we must set the no less remarkable disparagement of 
Pope by the celebrated Joseph Addison, who was wont to rate 
above it the translation of the first book of the Iliad, published 
about the same time by Thomas Tickell, a poet now well-nigh 
forgotten, and to declare that the latter was the best version 
ever written. That neither of these opinions is just, will prob- 
ably be the concluston of almost every impartial reader. It is 
too late to attempt to rev@rse the judgment of the world in the 
matter of Alexander Pope’s original compositions. Whatever 
may be our estimate of his imaginative powers—whether or not 
we view his imagery as rather a laborious compilation from 
various sources than the legitimate offspring of his own mind— 
it is undeniable that few writers have equaled him in felicity 
and appropriateness of expression. But the very qualities 
which give zest to his own poems debarred his becoming a 
successful translator of Homer. The studied antithesis, the 
piquant epigram, the “tour de force” which surprise and 
startle the spectator—these must find their way even into the 
inajestic epic whose very idea implies calm and repose. And 
this for a very good reason. The habit of calculating the 
effect of every thing he said and did was either a part of Pope’s 
nature, or had been so long practiced as to become a second 
nature to him. His study was, indeed, to appear natural; but 
real nature was as abhorrent to his ideas of refinement, and as 
commonplace, as the duties of the farm-house and the dairy 
would have been to the exquisites and tine ladies who indulged 
in raptures over the Arcadia which Queen Marie Antoinette 
had created for herself in the seclusion of the Petit Trianon. 
This was so patent that it could not be overlooked even by a 
biographer so partial as Dr. Johnson. “Ip all his intercourse 
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with mankind he had great delight in artifice, and endeavored 
to attain all his purposes hy indirect and unsuspected methods. 
‘He hardly drank tea without a stratagem.’ If, at the house 
of friends, he wanted any accommodation, he was not willing 
to ask for it in plain terms, but would mention it remotely as 
something convenient; though, when it was pvocured, he soon 
made it appear for whose sake it had been recommended. He 
practiced his arts on such small occasions that Lady Boling- 
broke used to say, in a French phrase, that ‘he played the 
politician about cabbages and turnips.’ ” 

In fact, there was so much that was petty and mean about 
Pope that we can scarcely be surprised at his failure to rise 
to the sublime simplicity of Homer. He thought less of his 
literary distinction than of the little fortune, as he termed it, 
which he had laid up. “It would be hard,” remarks Dr. 
Johnson, “to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his wit, 
that ever delighted so much in talking of his money. In his 
letters and in his poems, his gardé&h and his grotto, his quin- 
cunx and his vines, or some hints of his opulence, are always 
to be found. The great topic of his ridicule is poverty; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists are their debts, 
their habitation in the Mint, and their want of a dinner. He 
seems to be of an opinion, not very uncommon in the world, 
that to want money is to want every thing.” 

It is, however, the capital error into which Pope fell respect- 
ing the true function of a translator that chiefly vitiates his 
work. To give a passably correct paraphrase of his author’s 
sense was all that he aimed at, or that the public demanded of 
him. The fault was after all, therefore, no less that of the age 
than his own. Being granted so much latitude, it is not won- 
derful that the translator took advantage of it. He was not a 
profound scholar in any department, least of all in the literature 
of Greece ; and even the simple idiom which Homer employs 
presented to him frequent difficulties. There were, however, 
many helps—previous translations in verse and in prose, and com- 
mentaries—which he consulted through the medium of friends 
more familiar with the languages in which they were written 
than he was. He could have recourse to such friends for advice 
on points of special difficulty, and when fatigued with compo- 
sition, he could even salary their pens. It is well known that 
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in the translation of the Odyssey this was particularly the 
case. After the great pecuniary success of his “ Iliad,” there 
was a large reward sure to follow the completion of his second 
work, to attain which with greater expedition and with less 
toil he called in the assistance of Fenton and Broome. Only 
twelve books were written by Pope; the remainder, or one half 
of the entire work, was the production of his coadjutors, with 
such assistance, in the way of correction, as he was pleased to 
accord them. 

By the means he had within reach, having gained a general 
conception of the Greek poet’s meaning, the translator seems 
to have set himself at work, little caring to preserve any exact 
correspondence between his version and the original. The 
main point was to attain a flowing verse and a perfect rhyme. 
To secure these, much must be omitted, more modified, and 
not a little arbitrarily introduced. Not that Pope can be ac- 
cused of such extensive interpolations as those which he cen- 
sures in Chapman, for they rarely exceed the limits of a line, 
or amount to more than the unwarranted insertion of an epithet. 
But, on the other hand, they are destitute of the justification, 
or, at least, palliation of which those of Chapman are suscepti- 
ble. They introduce not what is congenial to Homer, but 
what is alien to his spirit. They are no “companion pieces to 
those which Homer had already painted,” as Mr. Taylor very 
felicitously styles many of Chapman’s unauthorized additions, 
They are rather foreign coloring superimposed, and that with 
too little discrimination, so that it disturbs the harmony of the 
parts, distracts the attention, and weakens the effect. Or, to 


change the figure, Homer is, for the most part, a clear, pellucid. 


stream, which flows on so steadily and noiselessly as to attract 
little notice, while revealing with distinctness every rock and 
pebble in its bed. Pope would not be himself unless he were 
perpetually making an exertion to attract admiration. We 
are continually forgetting what he says in our enforced watch- 
fulness to see in how sprightly a manner he says it. 

A good instance, as well of the excellences as of the inacen- 
racies of Pope as a translator, is afforded by that passage in the 
fifth book of the Iliad in which the Greek poet likens the dust 
rising from the charge of the Greeks upon the Trojans to the 
chaff whitening the floor when men winnow the ripened grain : 
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‘Qe 0 dvenoc dxvac dopéer iepac Kar’ dAwac, 
"Avdpdv Aikuovtur, bre re Savin Anuhtnp 
Kpivy, érecyouévor avéipwr, kaptév Te Kai Gxvac, ete. 


The passage is thus rendered by Pope: 


“They turn, they stand, the Greeks their fury dare, 
Condense their powers, and wait the growing war. 
As when, on Ceres’ sacred floor, the swain 

Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 
And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 
Ascends in clouds from off the heapy corn,” etc. 


See what a different picture we have here drawn for us from 
that which the original presents. "Whereas Homer makes Ceres 
the agent, because the whole process of separating the wheat 
from the chaff was performed upon the floor consecrated to 
that goddess and under her protection, with Pope it is ‘ the 
swain” who is brought out prominently to view. But, not 
content with destroying this highly poetical conception, he also 
describes the operation in a way that shows that he has for- 
gotten, if he ever knew, the peculiar agriculture practiced 
among the Greeks from Homer’s time down to the present. 
There was no “spreading the wide fan to clear the golden 
grain” at all about it. The implement used was nothing that 
could be spread, nor was it a fan, properly speaking. It was 
a broad shovel with which the farmer threw up the grain 
against the fresh wind, and the wind blew away the light 
and chaffy particles with which the grain was mingled. On 
the large paved threshing-floors at the foot of the remaining 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, just outside of the 
city of Athens, we have often seen the Greek peasants repeat- 
ing the winnowing in the identical manner in which they per- 
formed it in the ninth century before Christ. 

Homer has, indeed, so graphically described the self-same 
operation in another place, that it would seem impossible for a 
-areful reader to mistake his meaning. Describing (Book XIII, 
518, ete.) the manner in which the arrow of Helenus glanced 
off from the armor of Menelaus, the poet likens it to the im- 
pulse with which beans or pulse fly from the broad shovel of 
the winnower : 

‘Q¢ & br ard mAaTéos TrvédLY pEYaGAny Kar dAwHy 
Opéokovow Kiauor weAavoxpoec, 7) EpéBiv For, 
ITvocy vd Avyupy Kai Ackunrhpos Epw7. 
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But here Pope again reveals his ignorance or his carelessness, 
for he translates, or re-writes, the passage thus : 
“ As on some ample barn’s well-hardened floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door,) 


While the broad fan with force is whirled around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, resulting * from the ground.” 


Only we have here additional inventions of the translator. 
The scene is not the antique threshing-floor in the open air, but 
shifts to the modern barn.t ‘The wind is indeed admitted 
through the doors, but has no function to perform. It is the 
“broad fan,” “ with force whirled around,” that does the execu- 
tion ; and not from it, but from the ground, the golden grain— 
not the beans and pulse—* light leaps.” 

We pass to one of the mbdst engaging and one of the sweetest 
poets with whom England has ever been favored—a poet no 
less estimable as a man than respectable as an artist— William 
Cowper. He had already manifested his rare abilities as an 
original writer, and become famous as the author of “John 
Gilpin” and of “The Task,” when, relapsing into the constitu- 
tional melancholy which was the great bane of his life, he felt 
the absolute necessity of finding some-employment less severe 
and exacting than the composition of fresh verses of his own, yet 
sufficiently engrossing to withdraw his thoughts from his own 
infirmities, and to turn him away from the verge of that in- 
sanity with whose proximity he was ever haunted. This em- 
ployment he found in the translation of Homer. Not that he 
at once entered seriously upon so appalling an undertaking as 
was that of putting into English verse some forty thousand 
lines of Greek poetry. But having commenced, almost with- 
out thinking of what he was doing, by versifying a score or so 
of Homer’s lines as a pastime, and having extracted consider- 
able diversion from the attempt, he was led to repeat the 
process, and, his interest rather increasing than diminishing, he 
found himself allured on further and further, until the task 
whose magnitude might have affrighted him had he contem- 
plated it at the beginning, seemed far from wearisome or im- 
practicable. It was not, however, until he had gotten much 


* That is, leaping back. 
+ Munford makes the same mistake : 


= 


“ And barns are whitened with the rising cloud.” 


Fourrs Srriss, Vor. XXIV,—24 
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beyond the middle of the Iliad that he ventured to acquaint 
his friends with what he intended to do, for he feared, with 
good reason, that it might otherwise appear problematic 
whether he would complete his work. Some of his friends, 
indeed, were not a little disappointed that one who had re- 
cently developed such extraordinary powers as an independent 
wooer of the Muses should stoop to the apparently lower level 
of a translator of the writings of another. And so Cowper’s 
letters, written in his inimitable playfulness, are rather of an 
apologetic tone about this time, as if deprecating the censure 
which he felt he half deserved. Thus to the Rev. John 
Newton he wrote, December 3, 1785: “ Homer, in point of 
purity, is a most blameless writer; and, though he was not an 
enlightened man, has interspersef many great and valuable 
truths throughout both his poems. In short, he is in all re- 
spects a most venerable old gentleman, by an acquaintance 
with whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati are all 
agreed to a man that, although Pope has given us two pretty 
poems under Homer’s titles, there is not to be found in them the 
least portion of Homer’s spirit, nor the least resemblance to his 
manner. I will try, therefore, whether I cannot copy him 
somewhat more happily myself. I have, at least, the advan- 
tage of Pope’s faults and failings, which, like so many buoys 
upon a dangerous coast, will serve me to steer by, and will 
make my chance more prebable. These and many other con- 
siderations, but especially a mind that abhorred a vacuum as 
its chief bane, induced me so effectually to the work, that ere 
long I mean to publish proposals for a subscription to it.” 
Cowper had in his unusually close acquaintance with Homer, 
and Homer’s modes of thought and of expression, a fine prepa- 
ration for his work. Years before he had read and re-read his 
immortal works in company with a friend equally devoted 
to classical pursuits. They had studied him by himself, they 
had compared with him and with each other the older English 
versions, and Pope’s, which was still all the rage, had particu- 
larly disgusted them. I never saw,” he wrote at a later date,* 
“a copy so unlike the original. There is not, I believe, in all 
the world to be found an uninspired poem so simple as those 
of Homer; nor in all the world a poem more bedizened with 
* Letter to Rev. John Newton, December 10, 1785. 
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ornament than Pope’s translation of them. Accordingly, the 
sublime of Homer in the hands of Pope becomes bloated and 
tumid, and his description tawdry. Neither had Pope the 
faintest conception of those exquisite discriminations of char- 
acter for which Homer is so remarkable. All his persons, and 
equally upon all occasions, speak in an inflated and strutting 
phraseology as Pope managed them; although in the original, 
the dignity of their utterance, even where they are most ma- 
jestic, consists principally in the simplicity of their language. 
Another censure I must needs pass upon our Anglo-Grecian, 
out of many that obtrude themselves upon me, but for which I 
have neither time to spare nor room, which is, that with all his 
great abilities he was defective in his feelings to a degree that 
some passages in his own poems make it difficult to account 
for. No writer more pathetic than Homer, because none more 
natural ; and because none less natural than Pope in his version 
of Homer, therefore than he none less pathetic.” 

The utter failure of his great predecessor (avowedly a great 
poet when he undertook to give expression to his own thoughts) 
in the attempt to reproduce Homer’s writings in English verse, 
Cowper ascribed in great part to the fact that Pope had tram- 
meled himself with rhyme. He regarded it an utter impossi- 
bility for a poet, no matter how skillful he might be in the use 
of language, to give the sense of a foreign work with strict 
fidelity if he burdened himself with the requirement that 
his lines should be rhyming couplets. In blank verse the 
problem might be solved, in rhymed verses never. Not that 
it is easier under ordinary circumstances to compose blank 
verse than to rhyme; on the contrary, while almost every body 
can write tolerable verses, such is the fatal facility of the En- 
glish language but few can form respectable blank verse, so 
great is the care and variety which the successful prosecution 
of this species demands. But it is impracticable to find a form 
of words with similar terminations that shall adequately ex- 
press the sense of any given passage in a poem written in a 
foreign language. 

With these views Cowper undertook to translate the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, the former of which he published in 1791. 
If his performance did not completely realize his high expec- 
tations, it was not from any defect in his general plan. He 
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was undoubtedly correct in his choice of a metre, and he had 
the right view of the translator’s province as limited to the close 
reproduction of his original. But he was less fortunate in the 
execution, despite the assurances with which his letters abound, 
that he would allow no defective line to escape his attention 
and correction. No one can deny that his versification is often 
rough, the flow of words irregular and interrupted, the con- 
structions involved and harsh; in fine, very unlike the calm, 
majestic movement that every-where characterizes Homer's 
own hexameters. Take, for instance, so favorable an example 
of his style as that contained in the twelfth book of the Iliad, 
where Hector indignantly rebukes Polydamas for giving heed 
to the unfavorable augury derived from the circumstance that 
a bird in its flight had dropped a serpent between the contend- 
ing armies ; 

“To whom, dark-lowering, Hector thus replied: 

‘Polydamas! I like not thy advice; 

Thou couldst have framed far better; but if this 

Be thy deliberate judgment, then the gods 

Make thy deliberate judgment nothing worth, 

Who bidd’st me disregard the Thunderer’s firm 

Assurance to myself announced, and make 

The wild inhabitants of air my guides, 

Which I alike despise, speed they their course 

With right-hand flight toward the ruddy East, 

Or leftward down into the shades of eve. 

Jonsider we the will of Jove alone, 

Sovereign of heaven and earth. Omens abound, 

But the best omen is our country’s cause.* 

Wherefore should fiery war thy soul alarm? 

For were we slaughtered, one and all, around 

The fleet of Greece, thou need’st not fear to die, 

Whose courage never will thy flight retard. 





* The various translations of the famous line (243) in the Greek, 
Eic olwvd¢ dpiotoc, autiveoda epi rat pn, 
are themselves a study :— 
Voss: Ein Wakrzeichen nur gilt: das Vaterland zu erretten. 
Ogilby : ’Tis a good sign, we for our country fight. 
Derby: (following Cowper almost word for word ,) 
The best of omens is our country’s cause. 
Sotheby: Watch thou the flight of birds—such omens, thine: 
One—far o’er all—to guard my country—mine. 
Munford: One omen is the best, and that is ours, 
That we are bravely fighting to defend 
Our native country. 
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But if thou shrink thyself, or by smooth speech 
Seduce one other from a soldier’s part, 
Pierced by this spear, incontinent thou diest.”—230, ete. 

This is, perhaps, as favorable an example of the verses of 
Cowper as we could well give, yet it brings to light some of 
the poet’s deticiencies—deticiencies which, to use the words of 
another, render his work “ cold and repulsive.” ‘The Homeric 
hexameters,” writes a recent critic,* “have an independence 
wholly foreign to the more complicated hexameters of Virgil ; 
and the sequence of ideas is kept so distinct, that one is com- 
monly dismissed before the next is introduced ; but harsh invo- 
lutions give to Cowper’s translation a stiff and stilted character. 
. . . It is one of the first duties of a translator to construct his 
sentences as closely after the manner of the original as the 
idiom of another language will permit, but the intricate syntax 
and inverted constructions of Cowper are not suggested by any 
thing in the style of Homer.” 

Cowper’s Homer inaugurated a new series of translations. 
The view which he promulgated, and endeavored to put into 
practice in his own work, has come to be generally accepted as 
sound and judicious. It is now admitted almost upon all sides, 
that the paramount obligation resting upon the translator is 
accuracy ; that care in the selection of corresponding idioms, in 
the adoption of equivalent epithets, in the similar distribution 
of the matter, is not labor thrown away. A few critics, it is 
true, continue to advocate the old theory and practice, accord- 
ing to which a very loose paraphrase is allowed to assume the 
name of a translation, however unfaithful it may be to the form, 
and even the spirit, of the original. Thus a recent writer in 
the “ North American Review ” (October, 1870) is in favor of 
nothing that lies between a simple rendering of the Greek into 





Pope : (free as usual,) 
Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 
Bryant: . . . One augury 
There is, the surest and the best—to fight 
For our own land. 
Barter : (probably the most literal,) 
One augury is best, to fight for native land. 
Perhaps the most exact rendering which can be given in our language would be, 
One omen’s best—to fight for fatherland. 


~ 


* “ Edinburgh Review,” January, 1865. 
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English prose, and a poem free from the trammeling necessity 
of a close translation. “ Of the two kinds of translation which 
we like,” he remarks, “ one is an exact rendering of the original 
text into idiomatic prose. The other kind can be made only 
by a poet who reproduces the thoughts and pictures of the 
original in his own style, and in a metre native to hiss own 
language. Hence we consider Pope’s Iliad, with all its faults, 
more like Homer’s than any other poetical translation, just as 
some living hero is, on the whole, more like Achilles than any 
statue. All other poetic translators, except Chapman, are be- 
tween these extremes. They compromise difficulties of expres- 
sion and difficulties of interpretation, trying to be either as 
literal as is consistent with versification, or as poetical as is 
consistent with literalness. Of these the best is Mr. Bryant. 
He has produced a better poem than any other of his school, 
and has adhered as closely to the text as any but the prose 
translators.” 

To the specious argument implied in the comparison insti- 
tuted by this writer we might with propriety reply: The ar- 
gument proves too much, if it proves any thing at all. It is 
true that in some particulars a living hero may be more like 
Achilles than any statue can be, and so likewise any two poems, 
however diverse in character—even if they possess not a single 
thought, not a single expression in common—may be said to 
be so far alike as that both are good. We might go to the 
living hero to discover to what class of men we ought to refer 
Achilles, to any good poem to learn what is excellence in 
poetical composition ; but to declare Pope to resemble Homer 
because both were good poets, would be as absurd as to say 
that the personal appearance of General Sherman gave a good 
idea of the looks of Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This world, we say, is pretty well agreed, and has been ever 
since Cowper’s time, respecting the paramount necessity that 
the version should be as exact as language and poetical diction 
will allow, and all the more recent attempts to give Homer an 
English dress have gone upon this assumption, with perhaps 
but a single exception. Philip Stanhope Worsley’s Odyssey * 


* The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English verse, in the Spenserian Stanza, 
by P. 8S. Worsley, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (London, 
1861-2.) 
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is not only exceedingly free in its general renderings, but ad- 
mits very considerable insertions and expansions, somewhat 
after the style of Chapman, and this to such an extent that a 
very favorable critic* is forced to observe: “It is needless, 
however, to dwell on a fault (if fault it be after all) which runs 
through the whole translation,” adding by way of apology: 
“Tose who have not the Greek cannot feel as a defect inser- 
tions of which they are unconscious ; and so long as the words 
or sentences introduced agree generally with the thought and 
language of Homer, they are rather indebted to the translator 
for touches which to them must heighten the effect of the 
picture.” 

The other axiom laid down by Cowper—that no poetical 
version of Homer can be executed with any considerably close 
adherence to the form of the original without renouncing the 
trammels of rhyme—has not until recently been accepted with 
the same degree of unanimity. Hence we have seen many 
ingenious writers attempting in almost every variety of possible 
verse to overcome the insuperable difficulties which environed 
their self-imposed task. The results, in some cases, have been 
far from discreditable. W. Sotheby’s translation of the [iad 
and Odyssey entire,t and W. Munford’s of the Iliad,t certainly 
both come under this category. The latter is the more inter- 
esting as the posthumous production of a gifted young coun- 
tryman of our own, a native of Richmond, Va. The lamented 
President Felton, of Harvard University, has given the weighty 
sanction of his judgment to the opinion that this was “ the best 
translation of the entire Iliad” as yet published. 

Other translations, however, are by no means entitled to 
equal regard. One of the most singular productions that we 
are called upon to notice is a poem in whose composition the 
object seems to be quite as much to revive the old English as 
to furnish a version of Homer. Mr. W. G. T. Baxter is the 
author of this strange performance. (London, 1854.) He tells 
us that his Iliad “is offered as the most literal metrical English 
version of the Iliad hitherto published, and certainly the most 


*TIn the “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1863. 

+ The Tliad and Odyssey, translated by W. Sotheby. Plates after the designs 
of Flaxman. 4 vols., 8vo. London, 1834. 

¢ The Iliad, etc. 2 vols. Boston, 1846. 
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literal in rhyme. And in it the translator has aimed at giving 
all that is in the original, without regard to supposed redundancy 
or repetition, and from it as rigidly excluding every thought 
and expression which is not there to be found.” Leaving en- 
tirely out of consideration the utter absence of poetical fire, of 
which we look in vain for a spark in this dreary waste, we 
find ourselves confronted at the very outset with difficulties 
scarcely inferior to those of mastering a new language. A 
formidable glossary is thrust before our eyes, in which we dis- 
cover a small part of the uncouth forms whose acquaintance 
we are expected to make. To our consternation we learn that 
we shall be called upon to interpret del as “ portion,” yare as 
“nimbly,” y-fere as “together,” and y-wzs as “verily ;” that 
appeach is to “accuse,” brast, to “break,” and lin, to “ give 
over” or “cease.” Unfortunately the list of obsolete words 
and expressions, although by no means a short one, covers but 
a very small part of those which the translator has laboriously 
culled from Chaucer and other sources of English pure and 
undefiled. The pages fairly bristle with unintelligible terms, 
for the explanation of which he kindly refers us to a copious 
collection of notes. But worst of all, there is no compensation 
for the trouble to which we are thus coolly subjected, in any 
manly vigor—not to say enthusiasm—of the author. Even the 
dignity of the epic is lost, and we have such lines as these, 
taken from the first book, (line 60, etc.) : 
’ “So spake, and with his dark brows Kronos’ son 
Did nod. The locks ambrosial of the king 


Y-quivered from his head immortal down, 
And huge Olympus shook.” 


And a little further we meet with these: 


“The gods encountering 
Their Sire, all from their seats arose. None might 
His coming bide, but stood to meet him every wight.” 


Under the translation “the all-renowned Both-feet-Lame,” 
the unclassical reader would certainly find it difficult to recog- 
nize the god Vulcan—repixavrog ’Auduyvijerc. 

In another article we shall take occasion to examine with 
greater particularity the later versions of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Bryant. ' 
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Art. IL—RICHARD ROTHE. 


“We must assign to Rothe the very first place among the 
speculative divines of the present day. He surpasses even 
Nitzsch, Miiller, Dorner, Martensen, and Baur in vigorous 
grasp and independence of thought, and is hardly inferior in 
this respect to Schleiermacher.” “ We regard his system of 
Theological Ethics as the greatest work on speculative divinity 
which has appeared since Schleiermacher’s Dogmatics, full of 
power, boldness, and originality. It is truly a work of art as 
well as of science, and the several stones of the ethical system 
are reared up here into a magnificent Gothic cathedral by the 
skill of a master architect. Those who have formed their idea 
of this important science from such books as Dr. Wayland’s 
popular Moral Philosophy will lose both sight and hearing 
before they have read two pages of this work. But those who 
are accustomed to go beneath the shallow surface of things to 
the fundamental principles and general laws of the moral 
universe, will feel amply repaid by a careful study of it, how- 
ever often they may be compelled to differ toto cwlo from the 
author’s views.” * 

It is natural to suppose that the passing away of a theol- 
ogian who called forth, fifteen years before the close of his 
labors, so high an appreciation as the above from so competent 
a judge as Dr. Schaff, would cause a thrill of interest to pass 
throughout the whole circle of Christian thinkers; and in 
fact more than this has been the case. The thrill that vibrated 
through both continents at the news of August 20, 1867, that 
Richard Rothe had passed away, proved but the first pulsation 
of a stream of interest that flows unabated to the present hour. 
The Christian world was loath to realize that the creative 
thinker, the revered teacher, and the modestly and humbly 
adoring disciple of Christ, should no longer raise his peace- 
fraught voice for the cause of Christian charity and progress. 
But in this particular case the cloud of regret is silver-lined 
with more than the usual quantum of consolation. A man 
whose life is so intensely inward as was Rothe’s, and whose 
soul has so fully uttered and enshrined itself in undying pages 

3 * Philip Schaff: ‘‘Germany, its Universities,” ete. 1857. 
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of diamond-set thought, and whose humbly reverent, Christ- 
like life stands so halo-clothed in the memories of that forty 
years’ series of youthful disciples who hung upon his words of 
instruction, and drank in of his richly Christian personal exam- 
ple, dies much less wholly from the world than one whose 
working is more actively outward. 

We purpose, in the following paper, a brief sketch of the 
life and significance of Richard Rothe, drawn almost wholly 
from a monograph by Ernst Achelis,* but as corroborated by 
Dr. Schaff’s “Germany,” etc., by Rothe’s Zheologische Ethik 
itself, and by various other sources. 

Born of a well-to-do family in Posen, January 28, 1799, 
Rothe grew up the sole child of his parents, and was even 
hindered by sickness until his eighth year from almost all 
association with like-aged playmates from without; when 
he once grew able to form such association, it was suddenly 
severed by the removal of the family (1809) to Stettin, and 
almost before he felt at home here his father was called (1811) 
to Breslau. In Stettin he attended the gymnasium two years. 
In Breslau he began to experience the spring-time pulsations 
of the self-reconstructing German national lite that ensued on 
the falling off of the French yoke; but these momentous 
outward events were again unfavorable to any healthful social 
life in the young scholar, though they must have deeply and 
sublimely influenced his impressible heart. The Scriptures 
and the writings of the “romantic” school formed now his 
favorite reading. At Easter, 1817, he entered the University 
of Heidelberg. He calls his life here “a poetico-religioso- 
scientific idyl.” The writings of Schelling here made upon 
him an almost bewildering impression. His other most pre- 
ferred reading was St. Paul and Luther. The patriotic spirit 
dominant among the youth at Heidelberg soon drew him into 
its current, but he remained a stranger to the conventional 
rowdyhood of university life; and yet the “little prince,” (as 
his fellow-students were wont to call him,) notwithstanding 
that he uniformly appeared in dress-coat and with cylinder- 
crowned head, suffered by no means from unpopularity. But 


* “Dr, Richard Rothe.” Gotha, 1869. Achelis is a student and ardent admirer 
of Rothe, but, being thoroughly orthodox, dissents from his master on important 
points, and, on the whole, presents an impartial and justly appreciative picture, 
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his purest pleasure he found in solitary walks among the sur- 
rounding glories of nature, or in communion with Fritz Krauss, 
the first and only congenial friend he here met with. In 
August, 1819, he left Heidelberg, and, after a journey through 
Switzerland and Upper Italy, renewed his studies in Berlin. 
Schleiermacher was as yet uncongenial to him, for he could 
not comprehend how one could take such liberties with the 
gospel history and yet believe in Christ. His first real Chris- 
tian communion he here found in a circle of Pietists, though 
he was also greatly attracted by the spirit of the “ Neandrians.” 

God had led him thus far in solitude, had led him through 
the wilderness, but had gently striven with him from earliest 
childhood. Though of Rationalistic raising, he felt powerfully 
attracted by the supernatural element of Christianity; and 
though the chilling services of the Church were almost repul- 
sive to him, he had never lost the feeling which came upon him 
‘while but a four-year-old boy, namely, that he was destined to 
be a preacher. Notwithstanding that his Rationalistic instruc- 


tion for confirmation failed of all religious influence upon him, - 


yet he found in the study of the Bible the richest food for his 
heart; and prayer became his sweetest luxury, and that, too, 
prayer to the Saviour, notwithstanding all his fears lest thereby 
he should throw God into the background. <A decisive heart- 
awakening at this period filled him with deep shame at his 
moral condition, and showed him the necessity of regeneration 5 
but, strange to say, though he took no offense at the miraca- 
lous element of the Bible, and though he saw with growing 
clearness the necessity of clarifying human reason with the 
divine reason, and though faith continues to be for him the 
sole key to the highest knowledge, and Christ the proper 
object of faith, though the symbols of the Church form, in his 
eyes, the settled totality of truth, preclusive of all criticism, 
and though the Bible stands unassailable in its supernatural 
beauty, still he bears in himself the living consciousness of 
having derived his fundamental principles and views neither 
from the Bible nor from the creeds; rather did he seem to 
have drawn them from the depths of his own divinely-quickened 
soul, and from loving communion with the life of exalted 
Christian spirits. 

It is a manifest kindness of Providence, that, in making his 
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transition from the isolation of his individual life into the stir of 
a wider Christian communion, Rothe was thrown into so pure a 
current of Pietistic Christianity as received him at Berlin. He 
became himself a Pietist, though at first only in a very temperate 
degree, until 1821, when the seminary at Wittenberg (whither, 
on the advice of Neander, Rothe had betaken himself in 1520) 
was thrown into a highly revived spiritual life by the influence 
of Rudolf Stier and Emil Krummacher. Here Rothe, who was 
never able long to resist powerful spiritual influences, and 
whose “womanly” nature lacked, to some degree, independ- 
ence, gave himself almost entirely into the hands of the potent- 
spirited Stier. He became “an honest but not happy Pietist— 
a Pietist for conscience’ sake, but without true happiness,” as 
he himself says. His individuality was too strongly developed 
to admit of being thrown passively into a new shape; and 
though he here discovered new lacks in his own heart, and was 
thus led to a closer personal relation to Christ, still he grew 
thoroughly conscious that technical Pietism was not the form 
-of Christianity most congenial to his individuality. For the 
present, however, he tarried in this stadiwm of his develop- 
ment. 

After his betrothal with Louise von Briick, December, 1821, 
he preached for awhile in Breslau for a sick pastor. Here he 
was greatly benefited by intercourse with Julius Miiller, with 
Steffens, and with the pious family Grében, as well as encour- 
aged by the success of his pastoral activity; but true inner 
satisfaction he did not yet enjoy. God, however, soon opened 
for him a path in which his inner life was enabled to come to 
the most joyous and fruitful development. He was appointed 
as preacher to the Prussian embassy in Rome. Late in 1823 
he was examined for the second time, then ordained, then 
married, (November 10,) and soon thereafter (January 14, 
1824) arrived in the world-metropolis. 

Here begins for him a new spiritual epoch. As formerly 
with Luther in Rome, so now there springs up in Rothe, in 
sharpest contrast to Catholicism, the religcoso-moral view of 
Christianity to which he subsequently gave, in his “ Theological 
Ethics,” so classic an expression. Under the repellant influence 
of Catholicism and the formative influence of Christian associ- 
ation with his little communion of cultivated Protestants, and 
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especially with certain richly endowed individuals, such as 

d3unsen and Reinhold, the cramping bonds of Pietism fell away, 
and his fructified individuality rose to a nobler and grander 
form of Christian thought and life. His faith in Christ as Ads 
Saviour soars on joyous wing, his impulse to prayer awakes to 
new strength, his inner life comes into equable and harmonious 
flow, and a new form of theology begins to take life within 
him. After four years of labor in Rome he accepts, with inner 
hesitation, a call to the fourth professorship in the Wittenberg 
Seminary. After a journey of recreation through Italy he 
entered upon his new duties in September, 1828. 

The duties which awaited him in Wittenberg, especially his 
course of instruction on the history of Christianity, led him to 
more than five years of critical study in Church History, while 
his close personal relations to the students and professors of 
the seminary helped him to a more complete acquaintance 
with the chief currents of thought in the theology of the day. 
The July revolution (1830) awakened in Rothe the political 
sense, and his peculiar views on the relation of politics to 
morality, and of Christianity in its humanistic significancy, 
begin to assume settled consistency. His exegetical, dogmatical, 
and ethical labors with the students led him to a clarification 
of his individual views, and occasioned his appearance as an 
author at the ripe age of thirty-nine. His first attempt, an 
exegesis on Rom. v, 12-21, is soon followed by a larger work, 
the “ Beginnings of the Christian Church and of its Constitu- 
tion,” a book which brought to him, in 1837, a call from the 

Jaden Government to a professorship in Heidelberg, and to the 
organizing there of a theological seminary. His first course 
of lectures in Heidelberg (theological ethics) led him to treat 
of this science in a new and speculative manner, and in 1842, 
on recovering from a severe sickness, he laid vigorous hand to 
the actual composition of this, his master-work, ‘“ Theological 


Ethics,” whereof the first two volumes appeared in 1845, and ° 


the third in 1848. 

Thus far Rothe’s outward life had passed quietly and peace- 
fully. He was at full liberty here in Heidelberg to enjoy 
undisturbed his “ monkish seclusiveness,” as he himself calls it, 
and his disinclination to worldly activity was increased by what 
he saw of the workings of demagogy and of enthusiastic Church 
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reformers in political and churchly affairs. In 1848 he was 
called to the protectorate of the University. The revolutionary 
storms of the time, which raged with unusual violence in Ba- 
den, together with the severe duties of his twofold office at the 
Seminary and at the University in Heidelberg, seem to have 
rendered his position undesirable. At any rate, he dissolved 
the bonds which united him with his colleagues, and in the 
same year (1848) accepted a call to Bonn. Of the five years 
here spent very few landmarks remain ; Rothe regarded them 
as “an episode which, though not without fruit, was chiefly 
important in teaching him what his calling was not.” The 
fact is, the busily outwardly-practical Westphalian Church life, 
which had its center in the Bonn University, was uncongenial 
to Rothe’s retiring, subjective tendency. He could not stand 
the “close air” of the pastoral conferences there prevalent, and 
after his friend and colleague, Dorner, had left Bonn for Gét- 
tingen, he gladly accepted a recall to Heidelberg, after having 
rejected a call to the prelacy at Carlsruhe, “in order not to 
travesty himself.” The last fourteen years of his life, from 
1853, Rothe passed in Heidelberg, six years in solitary devo- 
tion to his lectures and studies, while, during the last eight, 
unfortunate influences combined to throw him into an unnat- 
ural active co-operation with the purposes of the unorthodox 
Protestantenverein. Deeply as multitudinous friends regret 
his yielding to this influence, they yet rejoice in abundant 
evidence that his inward heart, pulsated to the last as true as 
ever with the great heart of the true Church of Christ. 

3ut this meager outward form of Rothe’s life was filled with 
a rich and many-sided life-content such as Church history has 
few other equals to offer. The one central point of his broadly 
and richly developed character was, as Dr. Zittel, his funeral 
preacher, ‘has justly said, Ais love to his Saviour, “This man 
had a delicate ear for the question, Lovest thou me? He never 
disregarded it, and never gave himself rest until, from the 
depths of his soul, he could give it his Yes.” Rothe was an un- 


mistakable exemplification of what he himself has affirmed as 
the necessary requirement of every true Christian life: “ The 
image of Christ must fill the holy of holies in the Christian’s 
consciousness, and pour out therefrom its light into all the 
chambers of his inner being, so that in this light he shall see 
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every thing, do every thing, and live whatever he lives.” It is 
a beautiful instance of pure humility and of deep self-knowl- 
edge when Rothe “can find in himself only a person who has 
and is little else than that by God’s grace (he knows not how) 
he possesses an eye and heart wherewith he is able to see and 
lay hold upon his Saviour, and thereby also his God, and at the 
same time, to his ineffable delight, finds himself in the midst 
of a world out of which a thousand-voiced chorus of humbly 
adoring voices, far outringing the mighty cry of sin and misery, 
and of all other dissonances, chants to him from day to day in 
ever-varying and ever-mightier strains the praise and glory of 
their Creator and Saviour.” Such was the deep and profoundly 
ethical love whereby Rothe laid hold upon, and lived in vital 
union with, the living Christ. There was a spiritual air about 
the man, a marvelous witchery in his being, that made all who 
came within the sphere of his attraction feel that they had to do 
with one in whom Christ had, in an unusual degree, taken form. 
Hence the mysterious power that wrought so irresistibly on the 
hearts of his pupils, so that they could not but love him, and 
that, too, all the more and the deeper the longer they tarried 
in the sunshine of his life. Nor was it merely in transient 
moments, or in especially earnest hours, but constantly and on 
all ovcasions—whether while teaching science from his desk, or 
while breaking the word of life to the people from the pulpit— 
whether at the joyous festal board, or when giving solitary 
counsel to bewildered and doubting consciences—that Rothe 
was environed with this holy atmosphere. In joviality and 
seriousness, in mourning and in joy, his life-ccommunion with 
Christ made itself blessedly felt. It was a rare exemplification 
of the maxim, “ Pray without ceasing: ” at the same time there 
was an utter absence in him of all formal gravity, of all stiff 
seriousness. 

Ever memorable to pupils and. hearers are those hours when 
the beloved Rothe took, as the subject of his thoughts, the holy 
central-point of his own life, “his Lord Christ ;”’ ever memo- 
rable the transfiguration of his countenance, the low tremulous- 
ness of his voice, (as if it were not befitting to speak loudly of 
such a subject,) and the involuntary feeling of a holy Presence 
that, filled the auditorium. We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of making here a brief extract from the preface with 
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which, in 1845, Rothe introduced the first volume of his Ethics 
to the scientific publie—words which set in a beautiful light his 
tender and reverential love to Christ. Of all the misunder- 
standings,” writes he, “to which my book will unavoidably be 
exposed, only one of them seriously disquiets me ; for the others 
can affect only my own person, in regard to which I am not 
especially sensitive. But I would certainly wish never to have 
laid pen to this work, should the public not perceive that its 
central animating principle is unconditional faith in Christ as 
the real and sole Redeemer, and love to him. The corner-stone 
of all my thinking, I may honestly confess, is the simple Chris- 
tian faith as it (not under the form of any special dogma or 
theology) has for eighteen centuries been conquering the world. 
It is for me the ultimate certainty, for which I am unhesitat- 
ingly and joyously ready to cast to the bats every other pre- 
tended knowledge which conflicts therewith. I know of no 
other solid ground upon which, both for my entire human ex- 
istence and also especially for my thinking, I could cast anchor, 
aside from the historical phenomenon designated by the holy 
name Jesus Christ. It is, for me, the unassailable sanctum sane- 
torum ot humanity; the highest element that ever came into a 
human consciousness ; a bright sunrise in history, wherefrom 
alone light beams out over the totality of objects which lie about 
us in the universe. With this single absolutely uninventable 
datum, the knowledge of which witnesses directly to its reality, 
as light witnesses of itself, and in which lie locked up infinite 
consequences, stands or falls, for ne, definitively every certainty 
of the spiritual, and hence eternal, dignity of the human being.” 

With this love to “his Lord Christ” were united in Rothe 
the greatest unselfishness and humility. His constant desire 
was to work, not for his own honor, but for that of Christ, and 
to win hearts, not for himself, but for the truth. The mere 
thought, that from among the stream of students that was con- 
stantly going out into the world from his instruction there 
might form itself a kind of school in theology, was to Rothe pos- 
itively distressing. On parting with the young men who had 
sat entranced at his feet, he was accustomed honestly to say, 
* Pray do your best to shake me off from you.” Though the 
greatest honors were showed him as a scientific theologian, he 
remained utterly free of scholastic vanity. ‘I foresee’ plainly,” 
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wrote he in 1847, “that if any place is awarded me in the 
house of theology, it will be in the little chamber of theosophs, 
close by Ctinger, that I will come to stand. I belong really 
nowhere else, and I wish for no better place. I shall feel in- 
wardly well at the feet of this dear man.” Elsewhere he says, 
“1 know that in the choir of modern theology I sing simply the 
part for which God has endowed me, and I sing this quite alone, 
because it is a very subordinate part... . If I simply know 
that I sing in this choir, then I am satisfied. Do I then de- 
serve blame for undertaking a work in the household of our 
theology which seems to all others either too humble or too 
pains-giving? To me, at least, it is just as I could wish. I do 
my work quietly and alone, without finding fault with others 
for seeing things differently.” 

Another characteristic of his humility was, his cheerful frank- 
ness in correcting any formerly expressed view which was dis. 
covered to be erroneous. Take, as an illustration, this state- 
ment from the second edition of his Ethics: “In the first edi- 
tion of this book I was very unfortunate in the treatment of 
the point developed in this paragraph. As it is there presented, 
I must have been understood in a manner which, while entirely 
contrary to my real meaning, was yet wholly my own fault.” 
Such frank unselfishness could not but win its way into all 
hearts. “We do not believe,” says Achelis, “that there has 
been another teacher in the schools of Germany who was in such 
a degree as Rothe beloved by his hearers, and, as it were, borne on 
their hands.” And as by the students, so also by his colleagues 
in all the faculties, as also by the citizens of Heidelberg, was 
the kindly and highly-renowned, and yet lowly-minded pro- 
fessor, met with the affectionate good-will which he himself con- 
stantly showed to all. 

While exercising the severest criticism on his own labors he 
was of a mildness and generosity in the judging of others such 
as is rarely to be seen under such circumstances. He not only 
held the highest possible opinion of his fellows, but even in 
cases of sad disappointment persisted to the very last in saving 
from the wreck of this good opinion whatever could be saved. 
Wonderful was his facility in thinking himself into the stand- 
point, from which another viewed and judged things, and in 
making the greatest possible allowance for the effects of tem- 
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perament and peculiar circumstances. He was even too ready 
subjectively to justify those whom objectively he had to con- 
demn. ‘“ Every-where,” says Zittel, “he knew how to bear 
men in his love, for in all men he found something good. 
His soul knew nothing of hatred. When, after administering 
to him the eucharist, I remarked, ‘You are dying in peace 
with God, he joyously answered, ‘Yes, and in peace with 
men. It isa great grace of God that he has so led me as that 
bitterness against a human being has never been able to find 
root in my heart.’” And this extraordinary love to man on 
the part of Rothe was of the sight quality, thoroughly ethically 
tempered, and sprung from love to his Lord. Even of his own 
personal piety Rothe held very lightly. Well known are the 
precious words [evidently an amiable self-deception] published 
in a religious journal in 1864 under befitting circumstances, 
namely, “I will allow myself no contention as to the personal 
motives of the individuals in question, but I simply leave them 
to the Searcher of hearts, and besides add this concession, that 
for my own part I cannot psychologically induce myself to 
hold any one whomsoever for a worse Christian than myself.” 
And how lovely sound the same sentiments, as given in writ- 
ing to his friends from his death-bed, namely, that they should 
not, in any supposed interest of his good name, allow a single 
word to fall which might offend any of his opponents, “of 
whom he had always sincerely held more highly than of him- 
self.” Another beautiful trait of the departed great man was 
his gladness to learn from the experience of other Christians, 
old and young: His felt need for communion in prayer was 
so deep as to lead him, on parting even from young students, 
to make the earnest request, “ Pray for me.” 

It is true, that with his deep knowledge of himself Rothe 
could not but know that in his personal religion much was 
given to him; but because it was given to him he praised the 
grace of God alone which had given it to him. “I hold it,” 
wrote he in 1864, “for a precious thing when one can joyously 
believe in a God who does miracles, . . . Precious and blessed 
is it indeed when one can so believe; but when one can do so 
then is it grace, and one does not boast of grace.” 

Such was Rothe’s religious character, and such he preserved 
it till death. ‘ His Lord Christ,” who had been the life of his 
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life, continued to be his love and his life until his last breath. 
To his weeping friends at his death-bed he said, “I die in the 
faith in which I have lived—I die in the name of Jesus, and I 
think I understand to some degree what it means to die in the 
name of Jesus.” In his last moments he said, “I trust I may 
now go home.” 

Having thus briefly sketched Rothe’s outward and inward 
life, we hope to have prepared the way for some correct appre- 
ciation of him as a preacher and theologian. 

It might well be anticipated that with so thoroughly a Christ- 
penetrated heart, Rothe could not well lack in preaching po- 
tency. Pectus est, quod disertum facit ; and it was his pectus, 
his heart, in its rich acquaintance with Jesus, that he laid open 
and bare in his sermons. It is well known that during the 
last ten or twelve years Rothe entered the pulpit but rarely. 
Whenever word got out that he was to preach, however, the 
news spread through the town like wild-fire, and the densely 
crowded University Church, as well as the solemn stillness that 
prevailed while he preached, evidenced both of the devotion 
of the hearers and of their love for the preacher. But wherein 
lay the secret of his power? Not in his voice or gestures, for 
his voice was too slender and high-pitched, and in his general 
bearing there was a certain agitatedness that could not possibly 
attract. Nor was this power in the depth of his thoughts, or 
in the new light that he shed upon the darker mysteries of the 
Christian faith. So far was this from being the case, that one 
did not discover in the preacher the least trace of the professor. 
Rothe thought too highly of the evangelical office to beglitter 
or becloud the simple objective Gospel doctrines by a display of 
human speculation. His preferred subjects were the plainest 
precepts of practical religion, such as “seeking first the kingdom 
of God” or “believing in the risen Saviour.” And what he said 
was generally familiar to every believing Christian; but how he 
said it, how he brought it irresistibly before the conscience— 
that was the secret of his extraordinary power. And this was 
the characteristic of, and the impression made by, his preaching 
on all classes of minds throughout his career. Nippold relates 
the incident, that after Rothe had convineed an eminent disci- 
pleof Stahl, in an earnest debate, that with such views the 
latter would necessarily have been an opponent of Luther in 
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the sixteenth century, and that after the latter had related in 
the further course of conversation that he had never heard the 
faith preached with such warmth and earnestness as he had 
heard done many years since by a namesake of Rothe in Rome, 
he was no little surprised to learn the identity of his admired 
Roman preacher with his present doughty opponent. 

The publication (1868) by Schenkel * of the sermons left by 
Rothe enables us to see that the deceased was animated from 
the very start with the same vital Christianity, save only that 
it grew deeper and richer as experience advanced. 

The works which Rothe himself published are not very 
voluminous. He had a dislike of imitating the perverted 
much-writing of the day by committing the same fault himself. 
What he has published, however, will always command respect 
both for its solidity and for its thoroughness of conviction. 
His “ Beginnings of the Christian Church” (1837) fixed upon 
him the attention of the whole theological world. But the 
peculiar view here taken of the relation of the Church to the 
State hindered it from a popularity which, in other respects, it 
richly merited. A Latin dissertation, “ De discipline arcani 
Origine,” (1841,) is also of great value. A brief contribution to 
dogmatics (three essays on the idea of dogmatics, on revelation, 
and inspiration) appeared in 1863 and 1869. Of his lectures 
on Church history, which he constantly gave alongside of his 
other four courses of lectures, (Elucidation of the Synoptic 
Gospels, Life of Christ, Dogmatics, and Ethics,) he has pub- 
lished nothing. Their great worth lay in the masterly manner 
in which he merged his hearers into the spirit of the past, and 
deduced therefrom practical lessons for the present and future. 
But Rothe’s chief work, that in which his whole mind and 
heart were poured out, is his “ Theological Ethics,” (3 vols., 
1846-48 ; 2d ed., 1867,) and it is in the light of this book that 
his significance for theology will be definitely measured. 

In his theology Rothe was in the highest possible sense a 
supernaturalist. “So far as I know myself.” writes he, “I 
cannot discover in me the least anti-supranaturalistic artery, 
and just as little a pantheistic one, nor have I ever felt even 


*Schenkel has made ofthis publication a “literary scandal,” in that he has 
taken the liberty to ‘‘emend” these sermons in the sense of the new anti-orthodoxy 
of Baden,’ with which Rothe in his latter eight years had some outer connection. 
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the least temptation to either error ; indeed, I have often wished 
that all temptations had remained as far from me as these.” 
But supranaturalistic as his theology is, it is peculiar in its 
freedom both as to the defined dogmas of the Church and as to 
the philosophical schools of the day. It took root in his inner 
sanctified consciousness, and developed itself independently 
with the growth of his spiritual life, and under the sunshine of 
his personal communion with Christ. Its proper designation 
is theosophy. It is in Rothe that the tendency that lay ob- 
scurely in Tauler, Bohme, (tinger, etc., was exalted to the 
dignity of a science. The peculiarity of this science as created 
by Rothe is, that it reduces the multiplicity of the universe to 
harmony and unity, and develops the whole system of being 
with logical necessity out of a single unitary principle. This 
starting-point is the communion of the Christian individual 
with God as rendered possible by Christ, a communion that is 
so certain and positive, and so fruitful in inevitable conse- 
quences, that the Christian may, with much more confidence 
than Descartes started out from his Cogito ergo sum, take as 
the basis of all theological speculation the unassailable princi- 
ple, Cogito, ergo Deus est. 

This suggests the difference between philosophical and theo- 
logical speculation: the former sets out from the self-con- 
sciousness, the self-certainty, as the first and definite certainty ; 
the latter goes out from the God-consciousness, the God-cer- 
tainty, as the primal and highest certainty. Hence the require- 
ment of Christian piety as the conditio sine qua non of theo- 
logical speculating, inasmuch as only the Christianly-pious 
subject can possess the indispensable starting-point. In this 
personally-realized communion with God, whereby the self- 
consciousness becomes at the same time a God-consciousness, 
dialectics now sets its lever. The absolute being of God is 
differentiated into a plurality of ideas, and out of these ideas 
result, by the simplest logical process, new ideas, and these in 
turn, in progressive differentiation, furnish still other ideas, 
at first in mere linear outlines, and then in firmer consistency, 
and all by process of simple rational necessity. And how 
magnificent the thought-structure that thus rises before our 
eyes! We behold God himself, the infinite and glorious One, 
logically become, from the stage of mere absolute being to that of 
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the concrete absolute person, in boundless fullness of life tran- 
scending all mere human thought ; or, rather, it is not God, but 
the dea of God, that we see become, that we behold rise in all 
its majesty above our mental horizon—an idea which after all 
simply stamps upon the simplest child-conception of Him, the 
seal of scientific truth. From the absolute person of God the 
dialectical stream now pours itself into a richer bed. The 
entire fullness of the infinitely diversified creation, not merely 
of the present eon, but also of past preparatory eons, rises, 
becomes, before our vision. 

We become witnesses of the divine creation; the entire 
cosmos rises progressively into being, until, with man, the crown 
of creation, the ethical work begins, which, after a long and 
gradual development, comes to repose in the perfected king- 
dom of God, preparatory to the ineffable glory of the future 
world. This future world of pure spirit has developed itself 
out of the earthly world through God-inspired moral human 
effort. It is the goal of that moral humanity which has found 
its eternal center and enlivening power in Christ, who brings to 
one al] things in heaven and earth. In perfected, spiritualized 
humanity the Absolute Spirit, that is, God, who is the principle 
of all becoming, has found his other ego, which his eternal 
thought had posited from eternity; earth has become heaven. 

In the presence of this momentous thought-structure, this 
“anatomatizing ” of the thought of God, the reader is struck 
with amazement; and were it not for the unction of reveren- 
tial piety that breathes throughout the whole system, it would 
be difficult not to think the author presumptuous and daring. 
This would, however, be the very contrary of the fact. 
Rothe’s relation to his system was one of profoundly Christian 
modesty and humility. “I have no desire,” writes he, “ to 
maintain that I am in the right against any one; I only ask that 
I be not denied the right of finding satisfaction for my own part 
in no other thinking than in a thinking out of one piece and 
current, which, in the nature of the case, must be of a strictly 
speculative character. I know even positively that I am wrong, 
for indeed I can at best only have dipped up one drop out of 
the ocean.” ‘“ Were I asked whether I found fui satisfaction 
in my written work, I could only smile. Woe to me if God 
and the world are not transcendently greater than my idea of 
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them!” “I can well distinguish between speculation and my 
speculation, and I have not the remotest dream of attributing 
to my thoughts strict objectivity. I know well enough that 
my thoughts are individually colored.” 

What Rothe, then, intends his system to be, is simply this: 
A presentation of objective eternal truth in so far as the indi- 
vidual is able, under the limitations of his individuality, to 
grasp and clearly express it. His presumption is only to be a 
colaborer in the eftort of the human spirit to grasp absolute 
Truth, and to solve the problems of human existence. And in 
this work he uses the weapons which, as he thinks, Providence 
has designed him to use. It is only his method that distin- 
guishes Rothe from the other theologians of the day; while, 
among the latter, the (nature-historical) inductive method, which 
rises from the specific to the generic, predominates, Rothe has 
applied with great scientific ability the intuitive method. 

Against this method, however, there seems to lie one weighty 
objection, namely, its relation to the Scriptures. Inductive 
theologians derive their dogmas directly from the Bible. 
Rothe’s system seems to have no other norm than the pious 
consciousness of the subject. We must not forget, however, 
that it is only the Christianly pious subject—he in whom the 
. Spirit of the Bible has become, so to speak, immanent—who is 
regarded as fitted for theological speculation. And then at the 
close of the thought-process the resultant system is to be sub- 
mitted to the test of Scripture, and thus to stand or fall. And 
Rothe himself never wearied in reiterating to his hearers that 
he was ready to cast to the bats every page he had written, 
could he be persuaded that it did not clearly harmonize with 
the word of God. 

The advantages of the intuitional method Rothe thought to 
be these: By the usual method one attains somewhat nearly to 
the ideas and views that lie at the bottom of the Bible; but 
there remains an incommensurable element, a kind of “ enamel,” 
an unutterably delicate and fragrant spirit, that breathes through 
the Scriptures that does not come to appreciation. Hence it is 
necessary to enter upon another way, and, in fact, in one sense 
the very way in which the apostles and prophets attained to 
their revelations. For us it is the way of intuition. It be- 
hooves to rise to the point of the interpenetration of God and 
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man, and to think out from God, with our sanctified reason, 
the same thoughts which God, in virtue of his reason, had pre- 
cedently thought, and brought near to man in his revelations 
and providence. As the thoughts of God are rational, and as 
the reason of sanctified man is purified and renewed after the 
image of God, hence the thoughts contained in divine revelation 
must be attainable in the way indicated. That which apostles 
and prophets obtained by special inspiration, must be attained 
to by the God-imbued general subject through the simple process 
of thought. And the truth thus attained to is no longer a cold, 
skeleton-like outline, but stands forth in vital originality and 
in fragrance and life. 

It is not unintentionally that Rothe entitled the systematic 
presentation of his mature thoughts on the whole circle of ob- 
jective truth—God, nature, and man—a treatise on “ Theolog- 
ical Ethics.” In his view all true doctrines have an ethical sig- 
nificancy—issue in life. Christianity is more than mere relig- 
ion ; it is a transfigured life and existence of humanity. ‘ The 
Redeemer is no cleric or priest, but a high-priestly king.” The 
moral transformation of humanity and the world is the end of 
redemption, and every forward step of Christian world-history 
and of Christian culture is an approximation to this God-willed 
consummation. Hence the gladness wherewith Rothe welcomed - 
every advance of true art; and hence the enthusiasm where- 
with he sought to awaken the Church to a lively co-operation 
in all movements looking to the promotion of high social and 
moral culture. 

The notion that Christianity is more than mere religion lies 
at the basis of Rothe’s much-criticized and Hegelian-tinged 
view of the relation of the Church to the State. The end of 
the Church is, to prepare humanity for spontaneously erecting 
and rising into a state of objective morality. In so far as it 
realizes this end, it fulfills and finishes its mission, and progress- 
ively falls into the background, preparatorily to its own super- 
sedure by something higher. When humanity is entirely ren- 
ovated the mission of the Church will be ended, the BaorAcia 
tod Oeod will be fully established, the éxxanota will have become 
a Baovdsia, the Church will lose itself in the State, the universal 
religious life will have become the normal and silent presuppo- 
sition of the moral. 
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In this peculiar, and, as we think, erroneous notion of the 
ultimate passing over of the Church into the State, lies, in part, 
the explanation of Rothe’s co-operating with the purposes of 
the unorthodox Protestantenverein in its pretended efforts at 
reconciling religion with modern culture, and at sacrificing 
Churchianity in the interest of essential Christianity. In this 
co-operation Rothe was not inwardly untrue to his former self. 
Its true secret lies in his habitual over-charitableness toward 
those with whom he was surrounded, and in his allowing his 
constitutional impressibility from without—his “femininity ”— 
to be too strongly influenced by certain of his restless and mas- 
culinely initiative colleagues, as also in his not clearly enough 
keeping up the distinction (which he had so clearly and judi- 
ciously drawn in his Ethics) between Christian and non-Chris- 
tian culture—between that morality whose vitalizing principle is 
true religion, and that mere outward morality of conduct in the 
unregenerate which is not rooted in the heart, but merely pas- 
sively received and formally worn under the restraint of religion- 
created public opinion. And we have the clearest proofs that 
Rothe did not, in this co-operation, abate, or intend to abate, one 
iota of his sound and evangelical Christianity. He hoped to be 
able to hold fast to all the essentials of true religion, and yet 
to present it in such a way as that it should be more influen- 
tial upon, and more acceptable to, the cultured classes of mod- 
ern society. His thought was, that there are whole strata of 
persons in the world of to-day who are subjectively more nearly 
Christians than they are objectively; who have a sort of un- 
conscious religion. To this thought Rothe gave elaborate ex- 
pression in an address at a meeting of the Verein in Eisenach, 
in 1865-—a paper intended to be a sort of bid to these uncon- 
scious Christians to put themselves into a closer relation to this 
new form of the Church. 

This “bid” did not fall echoless upon the empty air. 
Within a few months it was elaborately and specifically an- 
swered by two admitted representatives of this fondly-hoped 
Christian-minded culture, the one a Pantheist and the other a 
Deist—answered with biting ridicule and scorn, and with an 
utter rejection of all overtures. Modern culture shows itself 
determined to make no compromise—will have nothing to do 
with half measures. The Church must utterly break and cast 
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away its scepter. Having no shred of truth in it, it must 
totally vanish away with the smoke of the past and give place 
to the sunshine of science. One of the writers sneeringly doubts 
whether Rothe really knows any thing about the spirit of so- 
called “modern culture ;” the other sees in the liberal Chris- 
tianity of the Verein the first step of the Church toward abdicat- 
ing her throne ; but itis only a single step, which of itself serves 
no good purpose. She must entirely abdicate and cast her 
already long-eclipsed crown at the feet of victorious science. 

Such was the unfortunate movement into which a few such 
men as Daniel Schenkel (taking advantage of an erroneous 
speculative view of Rothe) tempted the over-charitable and over- 
unsuspecting theologian to engage during the last few years 
of his failing and declining life. But to all who have inti- 
mately known him in former years—to the multitudes who 
have sat at his feet and heard him reverently discourse of “ his 
Lord Christ,” and to all who come under the influence of the 
almost divine unction that rests upon his writings—there can- 
not be the least doubt but that the temporary vacillation of 
their master was simply an incident of his deelining vigor. 
Indeed, it was clearly observed by his students, in his later 
years, that he not unfrequently “ d/ieb stecken in der Konstruc. 
tion” (lost the connection of his thoughts) when treating of 
difficult points. This slight obscuration, however, of his fair 
reputation will be of but very short duration. When the rancor 
of party spirit shall have allayed itself, the benign form of 
Richard Rothe will take its proper place in the serene company 
of great teachers, of whom God gives a few to the Church in 
every age. 

To the great English-reading Christian public Dr. Rothe is 
destined to remain only remotely known. His writings are so 
peculiar in form, so utterly and crabbedly German — the 
thoughts are so imbedded in and identified with the expres- 
sion—that they will never be successfully translated. Their 
wholesome influence, however, will not remain shut up in 
Germany, but will flow over to other nations through mani- 
fold secondary and tertiary channels. But the personal life 
of the author—that beautiful life of love to Christ—is a peren- 
nial flower, whose rich fragrance is now extending to all climes, 
and will be wafted far across the ages of the future. 
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Art. II—THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS IN 
COLLEGES. 


Ir has not required a very close observation to notice that 
there have been gradually growing up among us modifications 
of the educational ideas of our fathers. Without attempting 
to trace these modifications, or to enter into an exhaustive 
statement of them, we may nevertheless say that they have 
chiefly arisen from the new and increasing claims of Natural 
Science, Agriculture, Civil, Topographical, and Mechanical En- 
gineering, Architecture, ete., which have led to the forma- 
tion of Departments of Natural Science and Engineering 
in our Colleges, Institutes of Technology, and Agricultural 
Colleges. 

There seems to be an increasing haste on the part of young 
men to get into their hands the tools with which to work in 
their various callings, to become experts in some, particular 
line, to the neglect of a broad and general culture. Some of 
this class are becoming professional scientists. Of the evils 
which may come to the sciences from being developed by these 
men of defective general culture, and other questions connected 
with this subject, we will not now speak. But the fact exists 
that special departments in colleges, and also separate schools, 
like ‘the Technical schools in Boston and Worcester, seem to be 
now rising in favor with young men. Many have been di- 
verted from a full collegiate course of study into these institu- 
tions; and from this fact we think that we can explain, to 
some extent, the recent comparative decline in the number of 
college students in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Our view 
of the New England Colleges would be defective without a 
presentation of this part of the subject. We have therefore 
prepared tables giving statistics of the Scientific Departments 
and Institutions of New England in 1850 and 1870: 
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Scientific Departments and Institutions—1850. 
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° 1849-50. But few students in this institution pursue the classical course, 


Scientific Colleges and Departments—1870. 
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* Partly scientific and partly agricultural, but partaking more of the character of the former than 
the latter. 

Nors.—Six of the above institutions have been endowed by Congress by gifts of public lands amount- 
ing to 1,170,000 “acres in scrip,’ namely : Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, 180,000 acres; Maine 
Agricultural College, 210,000 acres; Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 360,000 acres; 
New Hampshire Agricultural College at Hanover, 150,000 acres; Scientific School of Brown Univer- 
sity, 150,000 acres ; Vermont Agricultural College, 150,000 acres, 

From the foregoing tables we see that in 1850 there were 
167 students in the Scientific Departments of our New England 
Colleges and in the Norwich University, of whom 108 were 
from New England. 

In 1870 there were 837 in all these Departments and Insti- 
tutions, of whom 668 were from New England; 337 of these 
were in the Scientifie Departments of Yale, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Norwich University, and the University of 


Vermont; 187 were in the three Agricultural Colleges of Mas- 
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sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, and 313 were in the 
two Technical Schools of Boston and Worcester. This is an 
increase of nearly four hundred per cent. in twenty years: in 
students of this class. 

It may not be amiss, and it may aid our conceptions of what 
is actually being done in the higher departments of learning, 
to combine the results of the two tables of scientific students 
for 1850 and 1870 with those of the Colleges for 1850 and 
1870, as follows: 


Scientific and Collegiate Students—1850. 
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Calculating. on the basis of these tables, we find that the 
aspect of the field is somewhat changed. In 1850 there was 
in New England one student for 1,725 inhabitants, and in 
1870 one for 1,490 inhabitants, which indicates a slight de- 
cline from 1830 to 1850, (as previously given,) but a good 
gain since 1850. 

Maine had, in 1830, one student for 3,195 inhabitants. 
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Connecticut had, in 1830, one student for 1,503 inhabitants. 
“i " 1850, ie 1,308 : 
s 1870, ¥ 1,722 - 


By this method of reckoning the case is much improved in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, showing 
a greater gain upon the population in each State. Massachu- 
setts has retrieved some of her loss from 1830 to 1850, but is 
still behind where she stood in 1830, and Connecticut is also 
far below where she stood in 1830. 

But there are strong reasons why these two classes of students 
ought not to be combined in this calculation. The latter class, 
taken as a whole, and even a majority of them, do not hold the 
same rank with the former. They are all pursuing a course of 
study which is much more limited in its scope and power of 
culture, and the qualifications for admission to them are also 
far inferior. The conclusion, then, is inevitable, that there is 
not as large an average amount of collegiate training in the 
population of New England as there was in 1830 or in 1850. 

How far this decline in collegiate culture may be accounted 
for from the general advancement made in the course of study 
pursued in our common schools, in their present graded form, 
under which our high schools are now imparting instruction 
nearly equivalent to the first two years of the college courses 
forty years ago, is worthy of being considered in this connec- 
tion, but we will not now enter into it. 


Tue Reiicious ConDITION OF New ENGLAND COLLEGES 


is also an important topic, and of great interest in many minds, 
We have space only for the insertion of some valuable statistics, 
without comment, furnishing data for remark and discussion 
elsewhere. We are in debt to the Society of Religious Inquiry 
at Andover, Mass., for these statistics. We have selected those 
for New England. 

In 1855, of 1,485 students in nine New England Colleges, 
678, or forty-five per cent., were professors of religion. In 1865, 
of 2,203 students in twelve New England Colleges, 1,065, or 
forty-eight per cent., were professors of religion. But in the 
nine Colleges reckoned in 1855, Harvard, Yale, and Bates were 
not included, the statistics not having been obtained. In or- 
der to make a proper comparison between the same colleges, 
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therefore, these ought to be omitted from the calculation for 
1865. Doing this, we have 730 professors of religion out of 
1,236 students in 1865, or fifty-nine per cent., which is an 
increase of fifteen per cent. in the number of professors of relig- 
ion, in ten years, in the same colleges. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Theological Schools in New England constitute another 
important field of investigation. It is desirable to know what 
prospects are indicated by the statistical exhibits of these insti- 
tutions as to the future supply of our ministerial ranks. It is 
a well known fact that these schools in New England have 
heretofore supplied a large number of learned ministers to 
the Church, and that her confidence in them has steadily 
increased. 

The establishment of Andover Theological Seminary, by the 
Congregationalists, as a means of training young men for the 
ministry who should be untainted by the then rising heresy 
of Unitarianism, was soon followed by the founding of other 
similar schools at Bangor, New Haven, and East Windsor, and 
others, by other denominations. Their number in 1830 was 
six; in 1850, eleven; and in 1870, twelve. These tables have 
been prepared to afford exhibits of these institutes, their stu- 
dents, and the residence of the students in 1830, in 1850, and 
in 1870. 

Theological Schools in New England—1830. 
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Theological Seminaries in New England—1850. 


(July, 
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* For 1849; these schools have since been disbanded, 
to Middletown, Conn. 


+ For 1852. 


Theological Seminaries in New England—1870. 


t Since removed 


§ Recently removed to Bates’ College, Lewiston, Me. 
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Methodist: 
1847| Boston Theological Seminary,t Boston, Mass.| 81} 7| 7} 8/20) 1] 8| 41) 40 
Free-will Baptist : 
1829) Theol. School of Bates’ Col., § Lewiston, Me.| 25) 15 4 1 _ 20 
Unevangelical Schools—Unitarian : 
1814, Cambridge Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass.| 87) 8 | 1 19; 1); 2] 2 11 

; \Universalist : 
1865, Tufts’ College Divinity School, Medford, Mass..| 12 here 10} 2 

___\Swedenborgian : 
1867, Theological Institution, Waltham, Mass......| 4) .. |.» | -. | 4 cas Rs ws 
....(Total Congregational Students..............:.+- 202/19 | 10! 5/61 | 8 | 29 117 85 
-eee/Lotal Episcopal Students..................e000% 40, 1/..| .}| 9] 1/18] 2 i 
.--+/Total other Evangelical Students. ....... iegnaedis 156, 83 | 18 10} 81} 2) 7{ 96 60 
...+|Total Evangelical............ idede nes eohaneatta 308 58 23/45/91 | 6 | SA | 242 156 
oces[ROenl UMOVARQUION, 2.0.05 ..00.0cccrcecccevees 58} 8] 1/.. | 81 | 8] 40 18 
ae saabdacMoccd “451; 56 24) 15 122) 8) BT 982 169 





* Removed from Hartford in 1855, 


t+ Only three or four students, 


Concord, N. H., in 1867. § Removed from New Hampton, N. H., 1870. 


t Removed from 
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An examination of the foregoing tables will reveal some 
very important facts for the Churches to consider. 

Taking the whole number, the evangelical and unevan- 
gelical, from New England and from out of New England, 


and we find, 
In 1830, 270 students. 
In 1850, 400 students; increase, 130. 
In 1870, 451 students; increase, 51. 


The number from out of New England, considered separately, 
is as follows: 

In 1830, 28 students. 

In 1850, 111 students; increase, 83. 

1n 1870, 169 students; increase, 58. 
By comparing, we shall see that this increase from out of 
New England was seven more than the whole increase in the 
students in these seminaries from 1850 to 1870. 

Taking next the theological students who were from New 
England, and we find different results. The Congregational- 
ists had, 

In 1830, 179 students. 


In 1850, 177 students; decrease, 2. 
In 1870, 117 students; decrease, 60. 


Gilmanton Theological Seminary has been disbanded since 
1850; and yet Andover Theological Seminary had, in 1830, 
122 students from New England ; in 1850, 68 students ; and, in 
1870, 47 students from the same territory, a very serious de- 
cline. But Andover is not very far distant from Gilmanton, 
and should have increased after that institution became defunct. 
The Baptists in New England had, 

In 1830, 16 theological students. 


In 1850, 44 theological students; increase, 28. 
In 1870, 35 theological students; decrease, 9. 


The Episcopalians in New England had, 
In 1850, 5 theological students. 
In 1870, 29 theological students; increase, 24. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church in New England had, 
In 1850, 31 theological students. 
In 1870, 41 theological students; increase, 10, 
This small increase of students in theological schools, and, 
in some instances, an actual decrease, is not owing to any de- 
Fovurrn Serizs, Vor. XXIV.—26 
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cline in the number of communicants in these denominations, 
for they have all had a very healthy increase, as will be seen 
from the following statistics of communicants : 

The Congregationalists in New England, in 1850, had 
156,118 communicants; in 1870, 191,241: increase, 355,123. 

The Baptists in New England, in 1850, had 90,911 com- 
municants; in 1870, 105,412: increase, 14,501. 

The Methodists in New England, in 1850, had 84,007 com- 
municants; in 1870, 117,098: increase, 33,091. 

The Episcopalians in New England, in 1850, had 19,806 
communicants ; in 1870, 37,289: increase, 17,483. 

In these four denominations in New England there was a 
total increase of 100,198 communicants during the last twenty 
years. During the same period the theological students of 
these four denominations decreased thirty-five. These figures 
show the startling fact that these four leading denominations 
in New England, in 1850, had one theological student to 1,361 
communicants; in 1870, one to 2,031. 

In 1870 it took fifty per cent. more communicants to furnish 
one theological student than in 1850. I have not space for 
comments upon this fact. I only bring it out, as a legitimate 
deduction, ‘that it may be duly pondered and discussed by 
others. 

It is unnecessary to make a comparison with the population. 
I will only add that the case looks worse by such a compari- 
son. It seems proper next to analyze the tables and find where 
the falling-off has been: 

Maine, in 1830, had 10 theological students in Evangelical 
institutions ; in 1850, 50; and in 1870, 53. 

New Hampshire, in 1830, had 32; in 1850, 52; and in 
1870, 23. 

Vermont, in 1830, had 26; in 1850, 41; in 1870, 15. 

Massachusetts, in 1830, had 79; in 1850, 87; and in 
1870, 91. 

Rhode Island, in 1830, had 1; in 1850, 3; and in 
1870, 6. 

Connecticut, in 1830, had 53; in 1850, 37; and in 
1870, 54. 

In 1870 New Hampshire furnished 29 students less than in 
1850, and Vermont 26 less, Maine gained three students 
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since 1850. Massachusetts had four more than in 1850, 
though only twelve more than in 1830. Rhode Island gained 
five since 1830, and Connecticut 17 since 1850, although in 
1870 she had only one more than in 1830. 

There is another important fact which has a bearing upon 
the subject of the prospective supply of the ministry. 

The Societies of Religious Inquiry at Andover and Chicago 
have developed some valuable statistics in regard to the future 
professional intentions of young men in our colleges. I will 
cite two items. 

In 1855, of the 1,485 students in nine New England col- 
leges, 374, or twenty-five per cent., had the Christian ministry 
in view. 

In 1865, of the 1,588 students in ten New England colleges, 
257, or sixteen per cent., intended to become ministers of the 
Gospel. 

It is well known that only a small portion of those who enter 
the Christian ministry pass through the theological schools. It 
is impossible to obtain exact data in regard to this class ; but 
we have some valuable facts which cover a part of this ground, 
and which are sufficiently exact and clear to indicate a growing 
tendency among the graduates of colleges. 

In November, 1870, Rev. Christopher Cushing, D.D., of 
Boston, in an address delivered at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the College Church, at Amherst, Mass., brought out 
some interesting facts bearing upon this question. Taking the 
eight colleges in New England founded by the Congregation- 
alists--Amherst, Bowdoin, Harvard, Dartmouth, Middlebury, 
the University of Vermont, Williams, and Yale—and setting 
aside the alumni of the last five years, in order to allow time 
for those so desiring to have entered the ministry, he then gave, 
in decades, the graduates for the previous fifty years. From 
1815 to 1865 these colleges furnished 16,242 graduates, 
of whom 4,100, or about twenty-five per cent., became 
ministers. 

Dividing the fifty years into decades, the proportion of 
graduates who became ministers was as follows: 

First decade, thirty per cent.; second decade, thirty-five 
per cent. ; third decade, twenty-seven per cent. ; fourth decade, 
twenty per cent.; fifth decade, eighteen per cent. 
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The different colleges have furnished ministers relative to their 
alumni: 

Ambherst, forty-six per cent. ; Middlebury, forty-two per cent. ; 
Williams, thirty-three per cent.; Yale, twenty-four per cent. ; 
University of Vermont, twenty-four per cent.; Bowdoin, 
twenty-one per cent.; Harvard, eleven per cent. 

The actual number from these colleges who became ministers, 
in the suecessive decades, was as follows: 

First decade, 688; second decade, 988; third decade, 946 ; 
fourth decade, 730; fifth decade, 750. 

Now, when we consider the fact that while the number of 
graduates from these colleges in the last decade was nearly 
double that of the first, at the same time the number of minis- 
ters in the last was but little in advance of that of the first, 
although the demand for ministers is greatly increased, these 
figures seem to demonstrate that the number of young men 
entering the ministry from collegiate life is diminishing, and, 
considered in connection with the facts deduced from the sta- 
tistics of the theological seminaries, they suggest topics for seri- 
ous inquiry. Whatever may be the prospects of an educated 
ministry in other portions of the country, in New England it is 
by no means flattering. 


New EnGuanp Metnopist ACADEMIES. 


It.is impossible to obtain the statistics of all the academies * 
in New England, but those under the control of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are well known to us. 

The Conference Seminaries, therefore, demand our attention, 
that we may ascertain whether any thing is indicated by their 

, statistical condition, which needs to be seriously considered, 
or which may suggest any new line of policy in regard to 
them. 

For this purpose several tables have been prepared from the 
most reliable data that can be obtained, covering the periods 
of 1830, 1840, 1850, and 1870, as follows : 


* In 1830 there were 163 incorporated Academies in New England, of which 56 
were in Massachusetts, 27 in Connecticut, 20 in Vermont, 30 in New Hampshire, 
and 30 in Maine. Besides these there were numerous unincorporated academies 
and select schools. , 
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New Esgiand Methodist Seminaries—1830 and 1840. 

















a Name ano Location. Sepneye, 
1830. | 1840. 

181S |Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass...............0... |} #992 861 
182 Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me, .............. 120 313 
1833 Newbury Seminary, Newbury, Vt............-2.ceseeeees rr 425 
1837 Poultmey Academy, Poultney, Vt.............-.--00e seen ong 286 

A i pl EAGT IT RE TNE ~ 842—«| «88S 

* For 1832. 


New England Methodist Seminaries—1850. 









































~ Rasipexce or Stupents. 
< 
7c ——s 
= Name anv Location. ‘ 7 OF = =|>o 
teal # te. “ eaiig 
P si/sia z oe OEE al b+. 
= 3 3 sISIS)8) 8 celes 
a A 
1818| Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass......... | #873) 2) =3) 2) 264) 5) Td) B50) 23 
1821) Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's Hill, Me....| 245) 235 Fis =O es] «e] MG OF 
1833) Vermont Confererce Seminary, Newbury, Vt.. | 479| 2) 142) 299) 13) ../ 4) 460) 19 
1889 Providence Conf. Seminary, E. Greenwich, B. L| 185} ..| ..| 8 47) 106) 22) 178) 7 
1845|N. Hampshire Conf og Tilton, N. H... | 400} 4) 355) 5) 31) ..) 1) 896 4 
1850 Kast Maine Conference Sem., Bucksport, Me.... | 294) 291) ..) ..) ..) 4.) ..) 291) 8 
1887 Troy Conference Seminary, Poultney, Vt....... | 859) ..| -.| 151] 2 ..] 2} 155) 204 
1846 Springfield Wesleyan Seminary, Springfield, Vt. $261) _2_3| 282) 2) ..|_..)_ 261)" .. 
OM $a Pes. ks. vecemes cartes deine eed (2,596 586) 509) 712! 364) 111! 10312,335 261 
* The number of students this year was less than before or after. Im 1849 it was 540. In 1951 it was 
7 t For the year 1854. t For the year 1847. 


Nore. —In the number of stadents in all these tables is embraced the whole number of different 
students during the year. 


New Engiand Methodist Seminaries—1870. 


























3 | Resipenck or Seupents. 

7 r = > . 

3 Naz ann Locatrox. ; whe | = aah 

& g -| & | g ee eg |g 

5 § sia] 2 |g 4 : le a 

a Lee 4 be | Fie) el] elek ad 
| 6 |2)%)>)2)2)5| “lez 
1818) Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass........| 5038 5) 6 8) 285 | 184° 491) 102 
1821/Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's Hill, Me....; 847 324) 2). | 13 be -:| 839, 8 
1838] Vermont Conference Seminary, Montpelier, Vt..; 366 | 27) 318} S$ ..| 1) 354 6 
1839) Providence Conf. Seminary, KE. Greenwich, R.L} 197) ..) ..| .- 106} 32) 174) 23 
1845|N. Hampshire Conf. Seminary, Tilton, N. H...| 318 1, 285) 2 25 --| «-| 318) § 
1850 East Maine Conference Sem., Bucksport, Me....| 255 245) 1| ..| NR al 7 wi; 8 
Para POMEL Tad s PTs. ovscsie de deaak tweed tank 2,070) 575 24) 328) 36S| 109, 217,1,918 152 





We ascertain from the foregoing tables that the number of 
students in these institutions has been, in 1830, 342; in 1840, 
1,385; in 1850, 2,596; in 1870, 2,070. 

Here is a decrease of 526 during the last twenty years. This 
may be explained in part by the fact that the Springfield Wes- 
leyan Seminary, Vermont, and the Poultney Academy, are now 
no longer Conference institutions. Undoubtedly the territory 
formerly patronizing these institutions now patronize the insti- 
tution of Dr. King, at Fort Edward, N. Y., and others are 
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numbered in Dr. Newman’s Boys’ School at Poultney. Still 
the fact remains that there are not as many students in the 
Methodist seminaries in New England as there were twenty 
years ago, by 526. 

But, deducting the 620 students connected with the Spring- 
field and Poultney Institutions in 1850, and we have left 1,976 
in the same seminaries which now exist, which will enable us 
to judge of their comparative progress. In doing so, we find 
that the present Conference academies in New England have 
increased only 94 students since 1850. 

But taking the fact just discovered, let us analyze the case 
more closely, and ascertain clearer and more distinct ideas of 
the situation. The Wilbraham Academy has increased from 
373 to 593, although the number of students in 1850 was about 
100 less than the average for several years about that time. 
The Maine Wesleyan Seminary increased from 245 to 347 
students. The Vermont Conference Seminary, now at “Mont- 
pelier, decreased from 479 to 360 students. The Providence 
Conference Seminary increased 12 students. The New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary decreased trom 400 to 318 students. 
The East Maine Conference Seminary decreased from 261 to 
255 students. The Vermont Conference Seminary, the East 
Maine Conference Seminary, and the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary, have decreased. 

Reviewing the tables by States, we find that in 1870 Maine 
furnished 39 more students than in 1850, New Hampshire 188 
less, Vermont (the Poultney and Springfield Seminaries, in 
1850, being deducted) 18 less, Massachusetts 4 more, Rhode 
Island 3 less, and Connecticut 114 more. Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have only about kept their number where it was 
in 1850, notwithstanding the increase of their population has 
been about forty-six per cent. The other States, except Con- 
necticut, have declined. 

Judging, then, from the past twenty years, the prospects of 
our Conference seminaries, as a whole, are not very flattering. 
During this period, in which there has been an increase of only 
84 students in our six Conference seminaries, there has been 
an increase of 33,000 in Methodist communicants in New 
England, and a very great advance in influence, wealth, and 
general culture. Whence, then, this comparative decline of 
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these institutions? It would seem that it could not be accounted 
for from the circumstances or the tastes of our people. 

Whence; then, the difference? We think that it is to be at- 
tributed to new circumstances which have arisen, and to new 
educational means. We refer to high schools in all the larger 
towns and cities, to normal schools, to business colleges, and 
commercial schools. 

We have accurate data in regard to high schools in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1837 there were only 10 high schools in Massa- 
chusetts; in 1848 only 12; but in 1866 there were 120; and 
in 1870 there were 172. These schools are not so numerous 
in the other New England States. Connecticut has never, as 
a State, adopted the system of requiring high schools to be 
supported by towns. But there is a law permitting them ta be 
established and maintained either by towns or districts. But 
only a few towns have done so. A letter from Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, 
gives the following statistics: high schools supported by towns, 
8; high schools supported by districts, 18—total, 26. Incor- 
porated academies, 16; not specially incorporated, 14—total 
academies, 30. He mentions thirteen of the more prominent 
select schools, and says “there are scores besides.” It would 
seem, therefore, that the high school system has not interfered 
very much with academies in Connecticut. Hon. Warren John- 
son, Secretary of the Board of Education in Maine, writes, “ It 
is very evident that the high schools are reducing the academies 
in this State,” although his statistics are not yet complete. 

Maine has two normal schools; Vermont, three ; Massachu- 
setts, four; Rhode Island, one; Connecticut, one; eleven in 
all, besides city training schools, in large places like Boston, 
Providence, and Worcester. These have all been established 
since 1839, and seven of them since 1850. 

The effect of these high schools and normal schools upon 
academies and select schools in Massachusetts has been very 
perceptible. In 1837 there were 804 incorporated and unin- 
corporated academies, private and select schools, in Massachu- 
setts. In 1855 there were 740; in 1867 there were 648; in 
1870 there were 513, being a decrease since 1837 of 341 acad- 
emies and select schools. 

The number of pupils in these schools was, in 1837, 27,266 ; 
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in 1855, 21,464; in 1867, 19,951; in 1870, 16,807; or 10,359 
less scholars than in 1837.* 

The amount paid for tuition in these schools was, in 1837, 
$328,026 75; in 1855, $329,623 62; in 1867, 345,262 49; in 
1870, 591,548 29, being an increase of $262,421 44. In 1870 
it cost eighty per cent. more to educate sixty-two per cent. less 
pupils in the academies and select schools of Massachusetts 
than in 1837. In 1837 the average tuition was $12; in 1870 
the average tuition was $35. 

Besides these, the Catholics have nine academies, eight con- 
vents, and twenty parish schools, with about seven thousand 
pupils in Massachusetts. 

But, notwithstanding the high schools and normal schools 
have been diminishing the nvmber of the academies and select 
schools, yet the academies can never be wholly superseded by 
them, for two reasons : 

1. There will always be numerous communities where the 
high schools can never be maintained. The Statutes of Mas- 
sachusetts require that a high schoel shall be established in 
towns where ‘there are five hundred families, or about two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. And it cannot be success- 
fully maintained in a smaller population. But the great 
majority of the towns of New England have less than that 
number, and academies will always be needed to collect and 
educate the rising youth of these towns. 

2. The course of study in the high school will not suit the 
wants of all minds. It is a part of a graded system on a set 
plan. Many either cannot afford the time to pursue such a 
course, or they do not find in that plan the particular studies 
which they wish to pursue; especially young men and young 
Jadies who have a special calling in view, but whose early edu- 
cation has been neglected. The academy and select school 
afford the best opportunities to such persons. 

Hence, academies will always be a necessity. Let us, there- 
fore, as a denomination, have our share of them and maintain 
them well. Hitherto these Conference academies have been 
greatly blessed to the good of our Zion. 


* Of the 513 academies and select schools reported in 1870, 47 were incorpor. 
ated, with 2,891 students. In 1854 there were 66 incorporated academies with 
4,142 students. 
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And yet a strictly denominational or parish system of edu- 
cation can never supply all localities, and cannot be carried out 
universally in this country. The Old School Presbyterians un- 
dertook to introduce such a system twenty-five years ago, but 
it failed, because it was contrary to popular convictions in re- 
gard to the common school system. 

The results of our investigations may be summed up in three 
points : 

1. The college system in New England, but more especially 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, has relatively declined dur- 
ing the last forty years, and even during the last twenty years. 
The popular demand for the regular collegiate training has 
decreased, and the real wants of the public have consequently 
increased. What shall be done in this emergency? Shall the 
number of technical schools and scientific departments in our 
colleges be increased? Or shall a larger number of studies in 
our colleges be made elective? Or shall our educators retain 
the old course substantially as it has been, as essential to the 
broadest general culture, and wait for the present tendency to 
re-act in its favor? Or shall new institutions be established in 
unoccupied centers, and with new attractions and advantages ? 
These questions are being pondered, and must be decided. 

2. The number of young men fitting for the Christian min- 
istry in our theological seminaries has been steadily declining. 
Why is it? Is it owing to more worldly conceptions of life, 
or to inadequate salaries, or to the absence of strong convic- 
tions, as an element of the piety of the present time, or a di- 
minished faith in special theological training, or to what cause ? 
What can be done to inzrease the number ? 

3. Our Conference seminaries must be cherished and patron- 
ized more extensively by our people, and at the same time we 
must foster the common schools, Neither should be allowed 
to suffer, for they mutually supplement each other. 
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Art. IV.—CONSERVATION, CORRELATION, AND ORIGIN OF THE 
PHYSICAL, VITAL, AND MENTAL FORCES, 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


Force and Matter. Empirico-Philosophical Studies, Intelligibly Rendered, with an 
Additional Introduction expressly written for the English Edition. By Dr. Louis 
Bucuner. Edited from the last edition of “ Kraft und Stoff.” By J. FREDERICK 
Cotiinewoop, F.R.L.S., F.R.S., ete. Pp. 271. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

Les Phénomenes Physique de la Vie. Par J. GAVARRET, Professeur de Physique a 
la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. Pp.424. Paris: Victor Masson et fils. 1869. 

Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. By THomas Henry Hux.ey, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Pp. 378. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1871. 

The Correlation and Conservation of Forces. A Series of Expositions. By Prof. 
Grove, Prof. Hetmuoitz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. FARADAY, Prof. LrepiG, and Dr. Car- 
PENTER. With an Introduction, and brief Biographical Notices of the Chief Pro- 
moters of the New Views. By Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. Pp. 438. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1865. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1863. 

Fragments of Science. By JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 

Protoplasm ; or, Life, Matter, and Mind. By Lione. S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. 1870. 

The Mystery of Life. By Lionet 8. Brave, M.B., F.R.S., ete. 

The Correlation of Vital and Physical Forces. By GrorGE F. BARKER, M.D., Yale 
College. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. 1870. 

Body and Mind. By Henry Mavups ey, M.D., London. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1871. 

As Regards Protoplasm, etc. By James Hutcuinson Stiruineg, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edinburgh. Pp. 69. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. 1870. 

Habit and Intelligence, in their Connection with the Laws of Matter and Force. 
By Joun J. MurpHy. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 

First Principles. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 

Principles of Biology. By HERBERT SPENCER. 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1867. 

Psychology. By HerBert SPENCER. 2 vols., (vol. i.) New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 


We have already surveyed our problem from one chemical 
stand-point. We now survey it from another. It is set 
forth in the following passage from Professor Barker’s lecture : 
“Tn the early days of chemistry . . . it was supposed that the 
complicated molecules of life were beyond the reach of simple 
chemical law. But as more and more complex molecules have 
one after another been produced, chemistry has become re-as- 
sured, and now doubts not her ability to produce them all.” 
Page 15. There is a very general conviction in the minds of 
physicists that something like what this passage expresses is 
about to be accomplished. It behooves us to examine and see 
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what it is chemistry really expects to do, and what are the 
grounds for the expectation. As regards the first point, it should 
be remembered it is “organized,” not simply “ organic,” mat- 
ter we require, and whether organic or organized, it must be 
living, not dead. Even this does not rise to the full height 
of our legitimate demand. It is not enough to furnish us 
with a bit of organized living matter. We really want a 
living organism. Any thing that falls below the requirements 
of these demands has but little interest for us in the present 
case. 

Professor Barker may make all the merely organic matter he 
pleases; but unless he shall favor us with at least one small 
portion of living organic matter, but little real advancement 
will have been made. 

Dr. Maudsley says, (Body and Mind, Introduction,) “ Exact 
experiment can alone put an end to this dispute; the one con- 
clusive experiment, indeed, in proof of the origin of living from 
dead matter, will be to make life.” Has this ever been per- 
formed by any one ? 

Professor Huxley, in his address at Liverpool in 1870, as 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, says : “I think it would be the height of presumption 
for any man to say that the conditions under which matter as- 
sumes the properties we call ‘vital,’ may not some day be 
artificially brought together. All I feel justified in affirming 
is, that I see no reason for believing that the feat has yet 
been done.”—Lay Sermons, p.366. But “Chemistry doubts not 
her ability to make them all.” For many, this extreme expec- 
tation is as good as the reality. It amounts to pretty much 
the same thing to have some confident professor predict it 
“will be so some day,” as to be able to say “it is so.” 
We protest, however, against this extravagant use of future 
possible resources. In this paragraph we are dealing not so 
much with the elements, as with the forces at the disposal of 
the chemist. They are physical, chemical, and mechanical. 
At this point let us hear from the calm and tolerant Biichner. 
He says the naturalist “proves that there are no other forces 
in nature besides the physical, chemical, and mechanical, and 
infers irresistibly that the organisms must also have been pro- 
duced by these forces.”"—Force and Matter, Pref. to third 
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ed., xxvii. Grant Biichner his premises, and we must grant 
his conclusion ; because nothing is clearer than that organisms, 
plant and animal, that were made—“ organized”—by some 
force or power. If Biichner “ proves there are no other forces 
in the universe save the physical, chemical, and mechanical,” 
then, as he says, these forces made the organisms. By what 
evidence does he prove the point in question? Biichner, like 
the true “educated, thinking man” that he is, has not left us 
with a mere assertion unsupported by facts. Before quoting 
Biichner’s “ facts,” we may notice some might object to his 
testimony. It may be said by some, he is incautious, unwise. 
He is honest and fearless, however, and simply bolts the plain 
conclusions of his case, sans ceremonie. It is, indeed, this plain, 
coarse honesty that has carried his book, in a brief time, up to 
a tenth edition even in Germany, and secured for it a transla- 
tion into many other languages besides our own. And yet 
there would be difficulty in finding more repulsive material 
coarseness, and a harder, more unsympathetic, spirit, or more 
scientific arrogance, egotism, and intolerance, than is exhibited 
in this book. It has done good, however, in embodying and 
emphasizing a covert but wide-spreading “ tendency ” in the 
thought of the times. But to the proof. 

Says Biichner, (Pref. to fourth ed., liv,) “ Presupposing the 
existence of a first organic element, there is not much diffi- 
culty in believing that the whole organic world was developed 
out of itself, without the existence of a peculiar organic force.” 
In this kind of statement he is joined by others, as Dr. 
Maudsley, for example, who says: “ Admitting that the vital 
transforming matter is at jist derived from vital structure, it 
is evident that the external force and matter transformed does 
in turn become transforming force, that is, vital. And if that 
takes place after the vital process has once commenced, is it, 
it may be asked, extravagant to suppose that a similar trans- 
formation might at some period have commenced the process, 
and may even now be doing sot” —Body and Mind, p. 140. 

Come, now, be magnanimous. Itsurely cannot be considered 
“extravagant” to demand, much less to “suppose,” these 
trifles. It matters not that in so doing, according to Maudsley, 
you concede the “one conclusive case,” or that, according to 
Biichner, if you surrender this it is nothing less than the 
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“question of the first origin of organic beings on the earth, 
which contains, in fact, the gist of the whole matter in dispute 
in regard to vital force.”—Preface to fourth ed., liii. This 
being true, can it be considered extravagant to yield it up? 
But even should this be conceded, it seems there is really, even 
in Biichner’s judgment, some “ difficulty” in “believing” this 
modern genesis true. If this is so, what shall be said of the 
difficulty of scientifically proving it 4 

That no case of spontaneous generation has ever been made 
out, or with present means is likely to be, we suppose has been 
settled in the negative by the experiments of Pasteur ;* but 
with an “educated, unprejudiced” man of Biichner’s stamp, 
“it makes not the slightest difference that it is certainly un- 
known in what way the spontaneous generation of the first 
organic form was established.”—Preface to fourth ed., liv. 
For, notwithstanding this, he says: “It seems clear to us that 
this generation was natural, and arose under peculiar cirewm- 
stances!” Doubts may possibly arise in the minds of some as 
to whether the process alluded to was really “natural,” and 
indeed as to what the word “natural” means, not to speak 
of “ peculiar circumstances.” For the benefit of such Biichner 
says, “that geological investigations have established the fact 
of a beginning of organic life upon the earth, which leaves no 
doubt that it can only have arisen naturally, and from inorganic 
forces, and it is perfectly indifferent whether or not we observe 
such a process now.” This is conclusive. But here he fortifies 
his case behind the ponderous authority of Virchow, who says 
opportunely, “ Chemistry has not yet succeeded in forming a 
blastema, nor physics in forming a cell. What does it mat- 
ter!” Certainly, nothing whatever to an “educated man!” 

‘It is hardly conceivable, after all that has been said, that it 
should be so; but it is possible that some one might be found 
who would insist on further “ proofs.” Here is one, from Vir- 
chow, as Biichner says, “easy to be understood:” “ This first 
organic element,” then, gentlemen, “this momentary manifesta- 
tion of latent law,happened under wnusual conditions,” (Biich- 
ner, lv ;) or, to be more explicit if possible, “ we can only imagine 


* Since writing the above, Dr. Bastian’s book on the “Origin of the Lowest 
“Organisms” has come to hand. A consideration of its statements might require a 
modification in some respects of the passage in the text. 
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that at certain periods in the development of the earth, unusual 
conditions existed under which the elements, entering into new 
combinations, acquired, in statu nascente, vital motions, so that 
the usual mechanical conditions were transformed into vital 
conditions.” 

After all this, is there any “ reflecting,” “ unprejudiced ” per- 
son who cannot see “that there are no other forces in nature 
besides the physical, chemical, and mechanical,” and that plant 
and animal “ organisms must also have been produced by these 
forces,” and that there is abundant reason to think chemistry 
can make “all the complicated molecules of life ?” 

5. Natural Laws.—These, as “facts,” are called in and 
freely used to explain the phenomena of living beings. By a 
surprisingly large number of persons it seems to be entirely 
sufficient to refer such phenomena and others, in part or in 
whole, to “natural laws.” But what are natural Jaws? In 
answer to this question we might fill page after page with 
extracts from dozens of writers of the highest respectability 
who would substantially agree with the following: “ The nat- 
ural laws are rude, unbending powers.”— Vogt. “ Laws of 
nature act mechanically.”—Biichner. “The cosmos an assem- 
blage of natural laws.” —Biichner. “ Laws act ;” “ Law does ; ” 
“Laws are free to act;” “Law does it;” ‘ Laws will not 
permit it,” ete. No forms of expression are more common than 
these, and, soberly speaking, could be further from the truth. 

Of all the subterfuges that have been resorted to, or self-im- 
positions we have met with, this is perhaps the shallowest. A 
moment’s unprejudiced reflection, it would seem, should be 
sufficient to dispel the illusion that a law ¢s any thing, or can 
do any thing. What isa law, whether “ natural ” or otherwise, 
except the mere uniform mode or manner in which an agent 
acts or event occurs? A law zs nothing, and does or can do 
nothing. It is the worst possible abuse of language to speak 
scientifically of a law dving any thing. Some might try to 
excuse themselves on rhetorical grounds; but we apprehend 
very few persons would be found who could not see the wide 
difference there is, and must be, between the rhetorical and 
scientific use of language. 

6. Dr. Carpenter's Reductio ad Absurdum.—We now 
turn to the paper by Dr. Carpenter, contained in the volume 
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of Professor Youmans, already so often alluded to. It is marked 
by that clearness and admirable spirit that characterize all his 
highly instructive and suggestive writings. There is but one 
point in the paper peculiarly worthy of notice in our present 
case. It is set forth in the following quotations: 

Speaking of vita! force, he says: “The prevalent opinion 
has until lately been, that this power is inherent in the germ, 
which has been supposed to derive from its parent, not merely 
its material substance, but a nisus formativus—Bildungstreib 
or germ force, in virtue of which it builds itself up into the 
likeness of its parent, and maintains itself in that likeness 
until the force is exhausted, at the same time imparting a 
fraction of it to each of its progeny. In this mode of viewing 
the subject, all the organizing force required to build up an oak 
or a palm, an elephant or a whale, must be concentrated in a 
minute particle only discernible by microscopic aid; and the 
aggregate of all the germ forces appertaining to the descend- 
ants, however numerous, of a common parentage, must have 
existed in their original progenitors. . . . And, in like manner, 
the germ force which has organized the bodies of all the indi- 
vidual men that have lived, from Adam down to the present 
day, must have been concentrated in the body of their common 
ancestor. A more complete reductio ad absurdum can scarcely 
be brought against any hypothesis, and we may consider it 
proved, that in some way or other fresh organizing force is 
being constantly supplied from without during the whole period 
of its activity. When we look carefully into the question, 
however, we find that what the germ really supplies is not the 
Sorce, but the directive agency; thus rather resembling the con- 
trol exercised by the superintendent builder, who is charged 
with working out the design of the architect, than the bodily 
force of the workmen, who labor under his guidance in the 
construction of the fabric.” “The actual constructive force, as 
we learn from an extensive survey of the phenomena of life, 
is supplied by heat.”—Carpenter, (Youmans,) pp. 411, 412. 
The real point at issue is clearly set forth in this extract. In 
each living germ Dr. Carpenter admits “constructive force ” 
and “directive agency.” These are not identical. Let us 
examine each in turn. 

“(1.) “ Organizing” or “ constructive force.” What is it? 
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Dr. Carpenter says it is “supplied by heat ; or, better still, “ the 
correlation between heat and the organizing force of plants is 
not less intimate than that which exists between heat and mo- 
tion.’ —Ibid., p. 420. 

In regard to this last statement we must really suspend judg- 
ment until we can learn what kind of a correlation is possible 
between heat and motion! We are still so obtuse as not to 
see how such a thing can be. (See January Quarterly, p. 18, 
et seq.) This constructive agency, we must steadily bear in 
mind, comes from without, and is transformed heat. What is 
meant by a constructive force? Why, a force that constructs. 
It is like unto the “ workmen” who take and lay the bricks, 
mortar, etc., and, in short, construct the house. The superin- 
tendent or “ directive” agent does not “construct, he simply 
directs.” What is this transformed or disguised heat under- 
stood to construct? Nothing less than the surpassingly com- 
plex and wonderful organisms called plants and animals. If it 
requires intelligent workmen—namely, “ constructive force ”— 
to build a house or a bridge, how much less intelligent shall 
the workmen be that builds the human body? That the 
human body is built wp, “ organized,” no one, it seems, could 
deny. Neither can it be denied that it is a more wonderful 
structure than any that man ever made, or sane man could 
pretend to make, nor that a very high degree of intelligence is 
exhibited in its construction. But the actual “constructive 
force” is transformed heat. Plan or purpose is clearly mani- 
fested in the human body and its construction. This imper- 
sonal “constructive force” must be able to understand this 
plan in order to obey the behests of the equally impersonal 
directive agency. Can we escape the obvious dilemma in 
which such considerations place us? We must admit one of 
two things. Either the “constructive force” is intelligent, 
rational, or an unintelligent agent performs a work, in doing 
which intelligence of a high order would seem to be a neces- 
sary condition. This is not the place to trace the two paths 
pointed out, even to their more obvious consequences. We 
hope to do this hereafter. If we admit that constructive force 
is vital force, what clear evidence have we that heat really 
supplies it of such kind that it may be legitimately compared 
to men working under a director or superintendent? Not any 
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that we know of. That heat is in some way necessary to the 
germination of seeds and growth of plants, and the hatching 
of eggs or growth and life of animals, there can be no doubt. 
That the heat is taken up, transformed, and used in some 
way, there can be no question. But that heat generates vital 
force, though it is used in construction, there is no real proot 
whatever. 

But we do not understand Dr. Carpenter to insist that 
“constructive force” ¢s vital force. This is more properly 
set down to the credit of “directive agency.” This latter is 
the vital force of the germ. The proof might be never so 
clear that “ constructive force ” is transformed heat; but unless 
it is shown that constructive and vital force are identical, we 
have not advanced a single step. We are quite willing to 
surrender “constructive force ” for the present to the reductio 
al absurdum of Dr. Carpenter. 

2.) Let us now turn for a moment to the “ directive 
agency.” It seems to us, if Dr. Carpenter had only looked a 
little more “ carefully into the question,” he would have seen 
that his directive agency is exposed to his reductio ad ab- 
surdum just the same as his “ organizing force.” Where does 
the offspring get its “directive agency” unless from the 
parent? As with the “ organizing force,” so with the “ direct- 
ive agency.” The primitive stock with which the race began 
--which Adam divided with Cain and Abel, not to mention 
Eve, and so on down to Dr. Carpenter—would be exhausted as 
surely in the one case as in the other. The voracious reductio 
ad absurdum which Dr. Carpenter has turned loose, eats up 
indiscriminately both “organizing force” and “ directive 
agency.” All the vital force is transformed heat or none. 
What shall be done? It seems to us there are only three po- 
sitions that can be taken. They are: 

(a.) To disavow the reductio ad absurdum. But this does 
not seem possible. 

(b.) To surrender our “directive agency” to it, as well as 
“organizing force,’ and thus set both down as transformed 
heat—transformed by we know not what—or, 

(c.) To admit that “ directive agency,” at least, is supplied 
from some unacknowledged source. 

‘As regards these three positions, we may dismiss the first 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXIV.—27 
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without ceremony. We may unhesitatingly yield something 
to the reductio ad absurdum, but it remains yet to be proved 
that it is vital force; and if so, where is the proof of the 
correlation between heat and vital force ¢ 

As regards the second, if it should be assumed, we would be 
obliged to face a host of consequences of which the following 
is only a partial list : 

First. It makes all depend on heat, or some equivalent form 
of physical force. 

Second. It does away virtually with “ directive agency,” and 
abandons the whole field to “ organizing force,” without intel- 
ligent direction to do a work bearing the clearest marks of a 
high degree of intelligence. 

Third. It proposes effects that wholly transcend their 
assumed causes. 

Fourth, It is in direct opposition to facts. 

Fifth. It is not directly supported, we venture to remark, 
by one indubitable fact. 

As regards the third position, we believe it to be the true 
one. Its full statement and support we reserve for a future 
occasion. This point, to which we have been led by our 
analysis of Dr. Carpenter’s case, we regard as the principal 
one in the present essay, and to be the one from which a con- 
structive or positive review should take its departure. In it 
the nodus of the whole question lies. But we dismiss it for 
the present, to conclude our examination of other branches of 
evidence relied on to prove there is a correlation between the 
physical and vital forces similar to that known to exist be- 
tween the physical forces themselves. In a former article we 
divided the evidence referred to into three kinds: I. Facrs., 
Il. Anauocties. III. Asserrions AND ImaGrnines. Here we 
terininate our survey of evidence of the first kind. 

We believe that in our examination we have exhausted the 
catalogue of “ facts” in kind, though not numerically so. But 
we venture to say, no facts are on record stronger than those 
we have just examined. We have no hesitancy in making 
this assertion, nor in facing any of its consequences. We will 
not say a correlation of the physical, vital, and mental forces 
may not “some day ”—or in some other way—be shown ; but 
we do say, the first clear step has yet to be taken in that di- 
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rection, so far as the facts go, toward establishing that kind of 
correlation required by many modern physicists. 

II. ANALoGies.—When it is considered how few the things 
are about which we can be demonstrably certain in life, the 
justice of the remark of Bishop Butler, made in the Introdue- 
tion to his Analogy, will be apparent, that “ probability is the 
very guide of life.” It is not to be wondered at, then, that in 
an obscure subject, as the one we are considering certainly is 
in some parts, that the aid of probabilities or analogies should 
be invoked where facts are wanting. And this is right, pro- 
vided analogy be used in a legitimate way. 

In regard to the subject in hand, it has often been resorted 
to. In a few cases the analogies have appeared so striking and 
satisfactory to some as almost, if not quite, to warrant their 
transfer from the domain of probabilities to that of facts. It is 
to a few such analogies we would direct attention now. But, 
it should be remembered, probable evidence, however much 
it may be relied on in the ordinary affairs of life, or however 
great its value as an aid in discovery, has, when it stands 
alone, almost no value as proof in science. Bearing this in 
mind, let us pass to an examination of the principal analogies 
by which it has been attempted, in one form or another, either 
to show a correlation of physical, vital, and mental forces, or 
to establish positions involving it. 

There are many such analogies—such as the analogy of mag- 
netism to vitality, the analogy of crystallization to organiza- 
tion, ete.—but we have space only to examine one or two 
cases. We wish to direct attention now in particular to the 
analogy by which Professor Huxley has sought to render what 
is called “ vital force,” ridiculous. This analogy to which we 
refer was intended to be the strongest, as it is the most 
notable, feature in his somewhat famous lecture on proto- 

plasm, or the “ Physical Basis of Life.” The lecture has 
found a host of reviewers. None of them, however, have 
given it a more vigorous or searching examination than 
Dr. Stirling, at Edinburgh, in Scotland. Among other things 
he deals with the analogy, but, as it seems to us, does not carry 
his examination as far as it deserves to be. We will therefore 
quote the language of Professor Huxley, and proceed to an 
independent examination. 
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Says Professor Huxley, (Lay Sermons, pp. 136-138:) “When 
hydrogen and oxygen are mixed in a certain proportion, and 
an electric spark is passed through them, they disappear, and 
a quantity of water, equal in weight to the sum of their weights, 
appears in their place. There is not the slightest parity be- 
tween the passive and active powers of the water, and those 
of the oxygen and hydrogen which have given rise to it. At 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and far below that tempera- 
ture, oxygen and hydrogen are elastic gaseous bodies, whose 
particles tend to rush away from one another with great force. 
Water at that same temperature is a strong, though brittle, 
solid, whose particles tend to cohere in definite geometrical 
shapes, and sometimes build up frosty imitations of the most 
complex forms of vegetable foliage. Nevertheless, we call 
these and many other strange phenomena the properties of 
water, and we do not hesitate to believe that in some way or 
another they result from the properties of the component ele- 
ments of the water. We do not assume that a something 
called ‘aquosity’ entered into and took possession of the 
oxide of hydrogen as soon as it was formed, and then guided 
the aqueous particles to their places in the facets of the crystal, 
or among the leaflets of the hoar frost; on the contrary, we 
live in the hope and faith that, by the advance of molecular 
physics, we shall by and by be able to see our way as clearly 
from the constituents of water to the properties of water as we 
are now able to deduce the operations of a watch from the form 
of its parts, and the manner in which they are put together. 

“Ts the case in any way changed when carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia disappear, and in their place, under the influence 
of pre-existing living protoplasm, an equivalent weight of the 
matter of life makes its appearance? It is true that there is 
no sort of parity between the properties of the components and 
the properties of the resultant ; but neither was there in the 
case of the water. It is also true that what I have spoken of as 
the influence of pre-existing living matter is something quite 
unintelligible; but does any body quite comprehend the 
modus operandi of the electric spark which traverses a mixture 
of oxygen and hydrogen ¢ . 

“ What justification is there, then, for the assumption of the 
existence in the living matter of a something which has no 
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representative in the not living matter that gave rise to it? 
What better philosophical status has ‘ vitality’ than ‘ aquos- 
ity?’ And why should ‘vitality’ hope for a better fate 
than the other ‘itys’ which have disappeared since Martinus 
Scriblerus accounted for the operation of the meat-jack by its 
inherent ‘ meat-roasting quality,’ and scorned the ‘ material- 
ism’ of those who explained the turning of the spit by a certain 
mechanism worked by the draught of the chimney? If the 
properties of water may be properly said to result from the 
nature and disposition of its component molecules, I can find 
no intelligible ground for refusing to say that the properties 
of protoplasm result from the nature and disposition of its 
molecules.” 

As Dr. Stirling truly says, “ Analogy, never being identity, 
is apt to betray; the difference it hides may be essential, that 
is, while the likeness it shows may be unessential so far as the 
conclusion is concerned.” What are the complementary terms 
compared in this analogy? In general they appear to be water 
and protoplasm. Let us descend to a detailed examination of 
the particular steps in this analogy to see how they agree. We 
will make a tabular parallel statement of the points in which, 
if the analogy is true, it must hold good. We need not say, if 
it should fail in one essential point, for strict scientific purposes 
—whiether positive or negative—it is worthless, 


PROTOPLASM. 

1. Elements: H. O. N. C. 

2. Combining agent: Protoplasm. 

‘When carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia disappear, and in their place, 
under the influence of pre-existing living 
protoplasm, an equal weight of the matter 
of life makes its appearance,” ete.—Lay 
Sermons, p. 137. 

3. Result, (Protoplasm.) 

4, Can separate its constituent chem- 
ical elements, but cannot by any known 
chemical or physical means cause them 
to recombine to form protoplasm. 

5. Cannot by any chemical or physical 
means convert protoplasm into muscle, 
which may be loosely said to be to pro- 
toplasm what ice is to water, nor cannot 
convert muscle back into protoplasm. 





WATER. 

1. Elements: H. O. 

2. Combining agent: Electric spark. 

“When hydrogen and oxygen are 
mixed in a certain proportion, and an 
electric spark passed through them, they 
disappear, and a quantity of water, equal 
in weight to the sum of their weights, ap- 
pears in their place.”"—Lay Serm., p. 136. 

3. Result, (Water.) 

4. Can combine and recombine at will. 


5. Can convert water into ice, and ice 
into water, at pleasure by ordinary phys- 
ical and chemical forces. 
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Besides these, there are other points in which water and 
protoplasm might be compared—such as that you can kill pro- 
toplasm, apparently without disturbing its chemical constitu- 
tion, but cannot kill water, because it was never living, ete. ; 
but those we have mentioned are essential ones and must suf- 
fice. We call attention, however, to the remarkable fact that 
in the five points in which the analogous terms are legitimately 
compared, they disagree in all. The verdict is unanimous 
against the likeness of the cases, which would seem to warrant 
us in voting them out sans ceremonie. But this analogy of 
Professor Huxley’s has been so much noticed, and has excited 
so much popular interest, that we ought not to pass it by 
without more detailed notice. We will accordingly examine 
some of the points above compared in detail. 

1. The Elements.—The higher class of what are called “ or- 
ganic compounds ” are distinguished by at least two character- 
istics from the compounds that can be made by the chemist by 
the synthesis of the simple elements in the laboratory. They 
are, first, the fewer number of elements; and, second, the 
smaller number of equivalents of each element in the latter as 
compared with the former. 

(a.) Number of Elements.—Ordinarily, in compounds that can 
be made in the laboratory two elements alone combine, as 
H O= water. More than this may be united in a double 
compound, as in sulphate of soda—S O?+ Na O, The sul- 
phurie acid (S O*) unites with the soda(NaO.) The elements 
combine in pairs. This is the rule in artificial compounds. 

In a few instances, however, the case seems to be different. 
Urea may be taken, perhaps, as one of the best examples. It 
contains C? H* N? 0%, But there are not half a dozen ex- 
amples of compounds resulting from artificial synthesis of the 
elements in the whole range of organic chemistry as good as 
this; and there is good reason to suspect it of being a double 
compound, namely, cyanic acid and ammonia. 

The list is a most beggarly one, and affords no real ground 
for even hoping the higher organic compounds, such as dead 
albumen, can ever be made in the laboratory. Certainly wrea 
is not a spontaneous production there. If the separate ele- 
ments are given, the processes are many and delicate for ob 
taining it. Will it be pretended, since the simple compounds 
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are only made by careful procedure in the laboratory, that the 
more complex are made by the physical and chemical forces 
spontaneously? Yes. It is not pretended only, but con- 
fidently and repeatedly asserted, and in regard to compounds 
that defy the delicate and bewildering appliances of the 
chemist. Who takes the place and performs the office of the 
chemist in forming these complex compounds? The analogy, 
then, between water and protoplasm, is on this important 
point a failure. A seemingly impassable chasm exists between 
them on the score of disparity of elements. 

(b.) As regards the number of equivalents of each element, the 
difference is still greater than in the first case. Let us com- 
pare the chemical formule of water and of albumen as suffi- 
ciently near that of protoplasm to answer our purpose. An 
atom of water consists of one equivalent of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen; but an atom.of albumen consists, we will say, of 
about thirty-six atoms of carbon, twenty-seven of hydrogen, 
four of nitrogen, and twelve of oxygen. It is distinctly 
understood as impossible, by any known chemical or physical 
means at command in the laboratory, to make such compounds. 
We cannot be deprived of the force of this truth by any talk 
about the “presumption ” of “setting limits to what chemistry 
may do in the future.” We can have nothing to do in our 
present case with the conjectural or possible future of 
chemistry. If it is presumption to set limits to its future, 
it is worse than presumption to draw on its improbable future 
for the support of any actual proposition. But is this not 
constantly done by those who go on and tell us what chemistry 
“will do some day,” and who on the impression thus created 
proceed to rear presumptions for present use? A case must 
be“ hard up” that is forced to seek such aid. 

Now, once again, by what means do the chemical and phys- 
ical forces combine the elements in these organic compounds 
in so much higher proportions than is possible in the labora- 
tory, where you not only find all these forces, but a chemist 
to guide, coax, and compel them? What takes the place 
of the chemist and his apparatus in these cases that so far 
transcend his power? It seems to us quite clear the analogy 
is far from perfect on this score. Let it be remembered, we 
Have not yet arrived at the place where “ aquosity” is 
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jocularly slipped in. We now come to the second step in our 
comparison. 

2. The Combining Agent.—This, as we have seen by the 
tabular statement, is the “ electric spark” in the case of the 
water. On the other side of the analogy it is protoplasm. 
Can these fitly answer each other? The “electric spark” 
seems to be the cause of the union of the oxygen and hydrogen. 
The “ living protoplasm” seems to be the cause of the union of 
the “ water, carbonic acid, and ammonia.” In this respect there 
is a likeness; but beneath it the differences are so many and 
profound, it seems singular Professor Huxley did not see and 
pause at them. Some of them we subjoin in a tabular form. 
It will serve to show that the deeper we carry the so-called 
analogy down the wider the divergence becomes : 


ELECTRIC SPARK. PROTOPLASM. 
a. Form of physical force. a. Form of living matter. 
b. Can be used by the chemist. b. Cannot be so used. 
c. This is a simple, immaterial thing. c. This isa compound, material thing. 
d. The result of the action of the d. The result is more protoplasm. 


electric spark is, not more electricity, 
but water. 

e. You cannot kill the electric spark, 
since it has no life. 


You may kill the protoplasm. 


® 


We have said that the true counterpart of the electric spark 
is the protoplasm, or whatever there is in it whereby it causes 
the elements to unite to form new protoplasm, as the electric 
spark causes the oxygen and hydrogen to unite to form water. 
This is the true statement of the case. That power or force in 
the protoplasm, whatever it may be, which causes the elements 
to combine to form new protoplasm, is what is called the “ vital 
force ” by those who hold there is such a thing. We repeat, 
its true and only counterpart is the electric spark. But what 
is the counterpart assigned by Professor Huxley? Instead of 
the electric spark, it is a purely fictitious something called 
“aquosity.” A more serious dislocation of the corresponding 
terms in the analogy could hardly be made. This “ aquosity ” 
is no offset to “ vitality.’ They are no more parallel in 
reality than white and black are. His “aquosity” is even 
more ridiculous than he would have it appear; but the dis- 
paragement which by means of it he would transfer to the 
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other side, would fall anywhere else with as much propriety 
as where he would have it fall. Certainly it does not alight 
on “ vitality,” whatever Professor Huxley may have said to the 
contrary. 

3ut suppose the case to be as Professor Huxley says. We 
should then have, according to him, “aquosity” in the water 
and “vitality” in the protoplasm. The vitality in the proto- 
plasm, in this case, is invoked to explain the facts connected 
with the making of new protoplasm out of the simple elements, 
or compounds, by the already existing protoplasm. But what 
is this “aquosity” invoked to do? To enable the water en- 
dowed with it to form more water from the elements? No; 
but to do what the other case never contemplated doing with its 
“ vitality.” “ Aquosity ” is used for making ice from the water. 
To make the cases, as they are given by Professor Huxley, 
parallel, “ vitality” in the ‘protoplasm should be used—not in 
making new protoplasm, which it very properly does, but in 
converting protoplasm into muscle. The force that makes 
muscle out of protoplasm may or may not be the same as that 
which makes protoplasm out of the simple elements. But 
whether or not this is so does not concern us; we are alone 
engaged in this analogy with the latter. To exhibit at one 
glance the dislocations that exist in this analogy, we will put 
them in a tabular form: 











Aquosity SIDE. VITALITY SIDE. 
a. Elements. a. Elements. 

b. Electric spark. b. — 

c. Water. c. Protoplasm. 
d. d. Protoplasm. 
e. “ Aquosity.” é. 
f. Ice. - 





But suppose, now, that instead of the water forming ice, it 
should quietly form new water from oxygen and hydrogen, as 
the protoplasm forms new protoplasm, and without the aid of 
the electric spark,. would we not have a place for Professor 
Huxley’s “ aquosity,” or some other “ ity?” Water that could 
do what we have supposed would be considered by every think- 
ing person as having a force or power water, as we know it, 
does not have. That power we might very well call “ aquos- 
ity,” and such a power alone would be the counterpart of the 
“ vitality ” of the protoplasm. 
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But before leaving this dislocated analogy, we cannot for- 
bear expressing our surprise that Professor Huxley should have 
trusted himself so confidently to such a “ broken reed” as his 
analogy is. Moreover, it is our opinion that something more 
serious can be got out of his “ aquosity ” than he has suspected. 
It is our opinion, indeed, that in the conversion of water into 
ice there is a force or power in operation which Professor 
Huxley has entirely overlooked, but which we dismiss for the 
present, with the promise to point it out at a later period in 
this essay. A more wretched failure of an analogy which was 
produced with so much confidence and complacency it would 
be difficult to find. 

As regards the other three points named in the beginning, 
in which the two terms in the analogy must agree if it is a true 
one, their bare statement would seem to be sufficient. It surely 
cannot be thought a matter of small importance that the results 
should be so dissimilar. In the one case protoplasm is the 
combining agent, and the result is more protoplasm. In the 
other case the combining agent is the electrical spark, and the 
result is not more electricity, but water. The other two points we 
dismiss without further notice. The result to which we seem 
to have been led is not more barren than those that the examina- 
tion of any other analogy, used for a similar purpose, would be. 

3. Take still another case of analogy: “ When the larva be- 
comes a butterfly, the process is of the same kind as when the 
sheet-iron becomes the nail.”—A7rdhmer, (Biichner,) Force and 
Matter, p. 225. Truly, this is plain and blunt enough. Now, 
for one moment, what is the “ process” by which sheet-iron 
becomes a nail? We notice, first, it is plain the sheet-iron does 
make the nail, as the larva seems to make the butterfly. The 
process of nail-making from sheet-iron is carried on by visible 
machinery. Where is the “ machinery,” visible or invisible, 
for making a butterfly out of a larva? It is in the perplexed 
endeavor to answer similar questions we hear of “ molecular 
machinery,” “ cell laboratories,” ete., “ subtle influences,” “ cer- 
tain conditions,” “sundry circumstances,” “ mysterious agents,” 
etc. But, in the second place, the machinery that makes the 
nails does not run itself. The force of steam, we will suppose, 
drives it. Need we ask what there is in the butterfly-making 
“ process ” that corresponds to this ¢ 
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Finally, the machinery by which nails are made did not 
make itself, does not control or repair itself, nor go nor stop of 
its own choice. Who does this? Why, intelligent men, who 
are justly proud of the results. Now, who made and controls 
and repairs this “butterfly machinery?” Among the many 
analogies that have been offered in support of the doctrine of 
the correlation of the physical, vital, and mental forces—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, their identity—the foregoing are, 
perhaps, among the most striking. But in each case they have 
proved total failures when submitted to a careful examination 
such as they should abide if they were true. From these we 
now turn to our third or the last class of evidence : 

III. AssERTIONS AND IMAGININGs.—Of the former we have 
any number, and in all degrees of positiveness. So far as they 
have any basis at all, they rest on facts and analogies similar 
to those we have already examined. Buf they deserve a sepa- 
rate notice. They will serve to show how far “ educated men 
of science” are from saying what they do not know or cannot 
prove. This is a common fault of “ metaphysicians ” and theo- 
logical or “ ecclesiastical ” persons, e¢ 7d genus omne. But men 
of science, accustomed to examining every thing with its un- 
sparing rigor, do not fall into such “ absurdities.” 

But here are some specimens of assertion: ‘“‘ What is called 
vitality is not a peculiar force, but a collection of the forces 
of inorganic matter, in such way as to keep up a living struct- 
ure.”—Bain, Senses and Intellect, p. 65. 

This assertion is not that of a physicist, but is from the pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics at the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Professor Bain is one of the recognized purveyors 
of the “metaphysics” of what Professor Tyndall and others 
call “ the new philosophy.” When Professor Bain speaks from 
the metaphysical side, the other members keep a respectful 
silence. In the loose assertion quoted it is not a “ correlation ” 
of physical forces that is referred to, but is something infinitely 
below that. It is a mere “collocation” or group. We know 
we onght not to say what we are about to, but we must. The 
looseness the above quotation exhibits runs through all Professor 
Bain’s philosophical writings from beginning toend. Valuable 
as they are on many accounts, there is still that vagueness and 
looseness in thought, and therefore in statement, taken as a 
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whole, that often almost defies definite understanding, and 
baffles any ordinary attempt at a settled critical estimate of his 
labors. There is absolutely no real warrant for this carelessly 
confident assertion. 

“Tn its primary stage every germ consists of a substance 
that is uniform throughout both in texture and composition.” — 
Spencer, First Prine., p.148. Or, again, “ Take a mass of unor- 
ganized, but organizable matter—either the body of the lowest 
living form, or the germ of a higher one.”—ZJbid., p. 370. 
These are not merely assertions without proof, but against it. 
Will any competent physiologist agree that the germ of any 
“higher” animal is “ uniform throughout both in texture and 
composition?” Is there such a thing as a “ germ” without a 
“cell?” Is a cell “uniform throughout in texture and com- 
position?” Will any one affirm this? No good physiologist 
will. But Mr. Spencer does. No statement at all pertinent 
could be further from the truth. However ingenious, inven- 
tive, and bold as a thinker, or keen in analysis, or close as a 
reasoner, when premises are given, Mr. Spencer may be, we 
feel bound to remark that the looseness in the premises mani- 
fest in the passages just quoted is almost a characteristic of his 
writings. A signal example of this will soon be introduced. 

“The contractility of the muscles, and the irritability of the 
nerves, are purely the result of the molecular mechanism of 
those organs.” —Huwley, Lay Ser., p. 334. It would not be so 
bad a mistake to say that the running of a watch is purely the 
result of “its mechanism.” In such a statement you would 
omit all reference to the person who winds the watch. Instead 
of saying “it is purely,” we should say, “partly the result.” 
“ The will is a power that excites nerve force in the brain, which 
again excites mechanical power in the muscles. Will power is 
therefore correlated with nerve power, in the same manner as 
the latter is with muscular power.”—Youmans, Introduct. 
Con. and Cor. of Forces, p. 32. On this assertion we remark, 
Jirst, that it is said nerve power “ excites” muscular power, 
therefore they are “correlated.” Suppose the first part of this 
statement to be true—and we believe it is—does the latter part 
follow as a consequence? Professor Youmans says it does. 
But his statement on this point is a mere assertion. Does the 
fact that nerve power “ excites ” muscular power prove that they 
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are correlated? Does the word excite mean to convert? One 
force rouses or excites another force to action. Does this even 
suggest conversion? Yet this is all Professor Youmans’s case 
amounts to. Second. But if this be so, what force has the 
expression “in the same manner,” which is intended to trans- 
fer the presumption gained on one side to the other? But if 
it is not proved that nerve and muscular forces are correlated, 
then it is not proved that will power and nerve ferce are—since 
this case borrows from that its title to favor. Besides this, as 
we have already seen, though it might be shown that nerve 
and muscular forces are mutually convertible, even a presump- 
tion could not be gained in this way in favor of the conversion 
of nerve force into will force, unless it can be shown, as it never 
has been, that nerve force is vital force. 

Again, “ Vitality would not then be a special principle, but 
a result, and would be explained ultimately by the operation 
of molecular forces.”—Maudsley, Body and Mind. This is 
simply the reiteration of an assertion, made in almost number- 
less ways, that “vitality” or vital force is a mere compound 
or collocation of physical forces. But we have already seen on 
what kind of real foundation such assertions rest. While the 
conclusion is thrust prominently forward and used as if it was 
a real datum, we are told its premises will be ultimately pro- 


duced. Until they are produced, what have we besides mere 


assertion ¢ 

Again, “ The plant apparently seizes the combined carbon 
and oxygen, tears them asunder, storing up the carbon and let- 
ting the oxygen go free. By no special force different from other 
forces (physical forces) do plants exercise this power—the real 
magician is the sun!”—/eat as a Mode of Motion, p.445. Here 
a qualitative equality is asserted as between the assimilative 
force of plants and physical and chemical forces. But what 
foundation have such confident assertions? The proof of this 
is, that “ without the sun the reduction [of carbonic acid] can- 
not take place.” Of course. But what is this more than to 
say, that without the spark there could have been no explosion 4 
But we shall soon meet with another statement from Professor 
Tyndall, the bare mention of which will render any further 
examination of this unnecessary. 

In like manner we might fill page after page with mere 
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assertions, in which the comment would have to be “ highly 
important, if true,” byt which, in most cases, would be 
found destitute of any real foundation. But alongside of 
the assertions, specimens of which have been quoted, it is 
but fair to state that most of the men who have made them 
have admitted, directly or indirectly, the proof of the cor- 
relation of physical, vital, and mental forces is not so clear 
and satisfactory after all. It is with most, at times, pretty 
much as it is with Professor Huxley when he says: “I hold, 
with the materialist, that the human body, like all living 
bodies, is a machine, all the operations of which will sooner 
or later be explained on physical principles.” It has not 
yet been done, but will be some day. The difficulty of the 
case is conceded or expressed in numberless passages like the 
following: 


Knowledge cannot pass the life boundary.— Maudsley. Subtle in- 
fluences.—//ualey. Under sundry circumstances.— did. Mysteri- 
ous agency.— Barker. Suppose a case, [and then following this, 
and depending on it:] Now an evident corollary from this con- 
clusion or formula, ete.—ASpencer. Singular inward laboratory.— 
Huxley. We may hope that future investigations will throw more 
light on this subject.—Biichner. We doubt not. Chemistr 
doubts not her ability. We may still hope. It may be pomeoe: f 
Future investigations will decide. Might at some period have 
commenced. Presupposing a first organic, ete. We can only 
imagine.” Happened under unusual conditions. Chemistry has 
not succeeded in forming a lastema, nor physics in forming a 
cell.— Virchow. May some day, etc.— Virchow. Natural effects 
as yet unknown to us in their relations.— Biichner, With all our 
knowledge we skim only at the surface of life-——Jbid. Life in its 
inmost relations is certainly a book with seven seals—riddle upon 
riddle-—ZJsid. 1 believe that we shall sooner or later arrive ai a 
mechanical equivalent of consciousness, just as we have arrived at 
a mechanical equivalent of heat.—Huszley, Lay Sermons, p. 339. 


He believes it. If so, he believes on evidence. “ Belief,” 
says Professor Huxley, “in the scientific sense of the word, is 
a serious matter, and needs strong foundations. ... But ex- 
pectation is permissible where belief is not.” Now, what are 
the “strong foundations” on which the “scientific” belief, 
above avowed, rests? If we are not mistaken, we have sue- 


ceeded in showing, that so far from such “ belief” having 
“strong foundations,” there is no real foundation whatever. 
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The cases we are about to cite might have been placed 
under the head of analogies, but they better deserve the 
place we have made for them. We class them under the 
head of imaginary analogies—not real ones—or, better still, as 
imaginings. 

The first case shall be from Mr. Spencer’s “ Psychology,” 
in his chapter on the Genesis of Nerves. This case is not 
taken because it is the only one his writings furnish. We 
really had some difficulty in deciding as between this and 
other cases as to which we should take. But let the reader 
give attention to the following account of the formation of 
nerves. 

Says this ingenious writer : 


When through undifferentiated tissue there has passed for the 
first time a wave of disturbayce trom some place where molecular 
motion is liberated, to some place where it is absorbed, the line 
of least resistance followed must be an indefinite and irregular 
one. Fully to understand the genesis of nerves we must under- 
stand the physical actions which change this vague course into 
a definite channel, that becomes ever more permeable as it is more 
used. . . . To aid our conceptions we will, as before, take the rude 
analogy furnished by a row of bricks on end, which overthrow 
one another in succession. Jf such bricks on end have been ad- 
justed so that their faces are all at right angles to the line of the 
series, the change will be propagated along them with the least 
hinderance, or, under certain conditions, with the greatest multi- 
plication of the original impulse. For when so placed the impact 
each brick gives to the next, being exactly in the line of the series, 
will be wholly effective, but when they are otherwise placed it 
will not. J/ the bricks stand with their faces variously askew, 
each in falling will have a motion more or less diverging from 
the line of the series; and hence, only a part of its momentum 
will impel the next in the required direction. Now, though in 
the case of a series of molecules, the action can be by no means 
so simple, yet the same principle holds. The isomeric change of a 
molecule must diffuse a wave which is greater in some one direc- 
tion than all others, Z/ so, there are certain relative positions of 
molecules, such that each will receive the greatest amount of this 
wave from its predecessor, and will so receive it as most readily 
to produce a like change in itself. A series of molecules thus 
placed must stand in symmetrical relations to one another—polar 
relations—as it is not difficult to see that, as in the case of the 
bricks, any deviation from symmetrical or polar relations will 
involve a proportionate deduction from the efficiency of the shock, 
anda diminution in the quantity of the molecular motion given 
out at the far end. But now, what is the indirect result when a 
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wave of change passes along a line of molecules thus unsymmet- 
rically placed? The indirect result is, that the motion which is 
not passed on by the unsymmetrically arranged molecules, goes 
toward placing them symmetrically. Let us again consider what 
happens with our row of bricks. When one of these in falling 
comes against the next standing askew, its impact is given to the 
nearest angle of this next, and tends to give this next a motion 
round its axis. Farther, when the next thus moved delivers its 
motion to its successor, it does this not through the angle on the 
side that was struck, but through the diagonally opposite angle, 
and, consequently, the reaction of its impact on its successor adds 
to the rotary motion already received. Hence the amount of 
force which it does not pass on, is the amount of force absorbed 
in turning it toward parallelism with its neighbors. Similarly 
with the molecules. Each in falling into its isomeric attitude, and 
passing on the shock to its successor, stands in polar relation 
toward it, but which, 7 the relation is not polar, is only partially 
passed on—some of it being taken up in moving the successor 
toward polar relation. One more consequence is to be observed. 
Every approach of the molecular toward symmetrical arrange- 
ment increases the amount of molecular motion transferred from 
one end of the series to the other. Swppose that the row of bricks, 
which were at first very much out of parallelism, have fallen, and 
that part of the motion given by each to the next has gone to- 
ward bringing their faces nearer to parallelism; and swppose, that 
without further changing their positions of bases, the bricks are 
severally restored to their vertical attitudes, then it will happen 
that if the serial overthrow of them is repeated, the actions, 
though the same as betore in their kind, will not be the same as 
before in their degrees. Each brick, falling as it now does more 
in the line of the series, will deliver more of its momentum to the 
next, and less momentum will be taken up in moving the next 
toward parallelism with its neighbors. Jf, then, the analogy 
holds, it must happen that in the series of isomerically changing 
molecules, each transmitted wave of molecular motion is ex- 
pended, partly in so altering the molecular attitude so as to 
render the series more permeable to future waves, and partly in 
setting up changes at the end of the series; that in proportion as 
less of it is absorbed in working this structural change, more of it 
is delivered at the far end, and greater effect produced there ; 
and that the final state is one in which the initial wave of molec- 
ular motion is transmitted without deduction, or rather without 
the addition of the molecular motion given out by the successive 
molecules of the series in their isomeric falls. 

From beginning to end, therefore, the development of nerve re- 
sults from the passage of motion along the line of least resistance, 
and the reduction of it to a line of less and less resistance continu- 
ally. The first opening of a route along which equilibrium is re- 
stored between a place where molecular motion is in excess and 
a place where it is in defect, comes within this formula. The 
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roduction of a more continuous line of that peculiar “ colloid” 
best fitted to transmit the molecular motion also comes within 
this formada, as does likewise the making of this line thicker and 
more even, And the formula also covers that final process by 
which the line, having been formed, has its molecules brought into 
the polar order which least resists, and indeed facilitates, the 
transmission of the wave. . . . Each approach toward an attitude 
of equilibrium is a change toward diminished resistance; and 
so on, until there are simultaneously reached the state of struct- 
ural equilibrium and no resistance. Carrying with us these con- 
ceptions, we now pass from the genesis of nerves to the genesis 
of nervous systems.— Paragraphs 224, 225. 

We may remark that the account of the genesis of nervous 
systems is equally luminous and satisfactory. After you leave 
his chapters on the “ unknowable” in his “ First Principles,” 
Mr. Spencer’s mode of proceeding through biology and psy- 
chology is fairly represented by this extract. When soberly re- 
garded, can any one say “they have ever met with a more 
fanciful, or artificial, or minute account of a process, the details 
of which are mostly beyond the power of the microscope, and 
of which, for this reason as well as for others, we know almost 
nothing¢ Mr. Spencer has no trouble whatever in furnishing 
himself with an obedient “colloid.” He then asswmes im- 
aginary motions springing up here and there, apart from any 
apparent cause, and then directs these imaginary “ motions ” 
along purely imaginary “lines of least resistance,” knocking 
down imaginary “ rows of bricks,” “askew ” and otherwise, or 
anywise, and picking these “ bricks” up again and again, and 
as often knocking them down until they cease to be “ askew,’’ 
and then ends with them, whether down or up we know not. 
But at this point “ bricks” and “ molecules ” disappear in their 
“lines” and “series,” and, a path having been established in 
his “ colloid,” a nerve emerges, as froin a dissolving view, as the 
highway of “ motions,” nervous and mental, for the future. 

Mr. Spencer is a believer in the ‘“ correlation of the physical, 
vital, and mental forces,” and, moreover, is a believer in the 
doctrine of evolution “from the homogeneous to the heterg- 
geneous,” from the “simple chemical elements” to the “ col- 


loid,” and from the “colloid” to all ‘ differentiated ” tissues 

of the animal body—from the simple “ chemical and physical 

forges” up to “ life,’ and from “life” to “mind.” In these 

two parallel series the terms are so related that the one above 
Fourts Serizs, Vor. XXIV.—28 
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is wholly derived from the one next below. The two series 
would read thus: 


1. Simple elements = colloid = organism. 
2. Simple forces = vitality = mind. 


Mr. Spencer begins with his “series of bricks” as a “ possi- 
ble analogy.” Doubtful at first, he waxes bolder as he pro- 
ceeds. He soon slips over from “bricks” to “ molecules,” 
“knocks” his “molecules” about as easily as his “ bricks,” 
and soon calls his “ possible analogy” by the strict and digni- 
fied name “ formula,” and begins to deduce “ consequences” 
and “ corollaries,” attains an ‘equilibrium, and emerges com- 
placently with a specimen of “nerve,” saying, “We now pass 
from the genesis of nerves to the genesis of nervous systems.” 
And this is the scientific way in which, in Mr, Spencer’s hands, 
“ physical and chemical forces,” “ colloids,” “ motions,” “lines 
of least resistance,” etc., being g7ven, do the work of the sup- 
posed “ vital forces.” And this is the showing of a master in 
the school to which he belongs. 

Before ten years shall pass, we predict of Mr. Spencer’s 
“ First Principles,” “ Biology,’ and “ Psychology,” that in- 
stead of occupying the place some have claimed for them, 
they will be regarded by most as mere curiosities in respect 
to much that is peculiar to himself in them. But Mr. Spencer 
does not stand alone in using his imagination in science. All 
do not use “rows of bricks,” but vary the figure to suit per- 
sonal taste or convenience. For example, we have “cell ° 
laboratories,” “ molecular machinery,” ete. Now for a mo- 
ment suppose there is something that may be compared to a 
laboratory, what of it? A skillful chemist (a tyro or ignoramus 
will not do) enters a highly and minutely furnished laboratory, 
filled with all the appliances of that science which has done so 
much in the past, and some of whose votaries entertain for it 
such extravagant expectations for the future, and he emerges, 
after a bewildering series of experiments, with two or three 
specimens of “ organic matter” which stand at the very bottom 
of the list, such as wrea. Now, in regard to the wrea, did these 
vaunted chemical and “ physical forces” make it of them- 
selves, as they are asserted in innumerable other instances to 
have done, or did the learned and intelligent chemist make it, 
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using his “machinery?” Did any chemist ever have the hap- 
piness to sit down in his laboratory, and, like another Aladdin, 
by rubbing his retort, see these wonder-working “ forces of 
nature” perform any, even of his more humble, work? If the 
chemist must coax and compel in his laboratory, who does the 
business in question in that “ cell laboratory ” where molecular 
changes take place by “subtle influences,” or by “ mysterious 
agents,” under “peculiar circumstances,” in “certain condi- 
tions,” all by invisible “ molecular machinery ?” 

How is it these forces conspire to come together, and do 
within the limits of a microscopic cell what the chemist is not 
able to do in his “cell;” and that, too, without any help, or 
guidance, or machinery, transcending all the calculations, pon- 
derings, devices, and experiments of a Dumas, a Liebig, a 
Wohler, a Graham, a Miller, ete.? The chemist and physicist 
goes on and “imagines” a “cell laboratory,” then he imagines 
“ machinery,” being influenced by the spell of his own cham- 
ber ; but there is just one more step forward in the imaginative 
process none of these gentlemen have dared to take— “that { is, 
to imagine a chemist in the cell, master of its “ machinery ” 
and processes. 

But let us return to our “imaginative” work. With the 
“cell laboratory ” fitted up with “ cell machinery,” no matter 
how we come by it, heat steps in, we will say, and, finding no- 
body-at home, all ready, “swept and garnished,” steam is soon 
up, and the “cell machinery” grinds away at a grist of oxygen 
and carbon, water and ammonia, and, as a “ result,” “ evolves ” 
protoplasm, the same machinery spinning its own fibers or 
molding its own matter into cells or into molecular “ bricks,” 
to be set up “askew” and knocked down again, until a 
“structural equilibrium” is reached, and “motion,” the 
shadow of force, dances along the “lines of least resistance,” 
laying the silver cords, and brightens finally into mind. Was 
there ever a purer piece of imagination than this? Cay you 
pick up any fairy tale or mythologic bit lighter of wing than 
this? Talk hereafter about imagination having no place in 
science when its apostles breathe so freely its divine air! Just 
listen now to Professor Tyndall in the closing passage of his 
“Heat as a Mode of Motion,” and as the sun speaks in him, dis- 
tinguish between the truth and beauty of the thought : 
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This is a representative case. Every tree, plant, and flower 
grows and flourishes by the grace and bounty of the sun. But 
we cannot stop at vegetable life, for this is the source, mediate or 
immediate, of all animal life. In the animal body vegetable sub- 
stances are brought again into contact with their beloved oxygen, 
and they burn within us as a fire burns within a grate. This is the 
source of all animal power, and the forces in play are the same in 
kind as those which operate in organic nature. In the plant the 
clock is wound up, in the animal it rans down. In the plant the 
atoms are separated, in the animal they combine. And as surely 
as the force which moves a clock’s hands is derived from the hand 
which winds up the clock, so surely is all terrestrial power drawn 
Jrom the sun, Leaving out of the account the eruptions of vol- 
canoes, and the ebb and flow of the tides, every mechanical action 
on the earth’s surface, every manifestation of power, organic and 
inorganic, vital and physical, is produced by the sun... . And 
remember, this is not poetry, but rigid mechanical truth. He 
rears, as I have said, the whole vegetable world, and through it 
the animal, [new edition of the Psalms ;] the lilies of the field are 
his workmanship, the verdure of the meadows and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. Ze forms the muscle, he urges the blood, he 
builds the brain. //is fleetness is in the lion’s foot, he springs 
in the panther, Ae soars in the eagle, /e slides in the snake. //e 
builds the forest and hews it down, the power which raised the tree 
and wields the ax being one and the same. The clover sprouts 
and blossoms, and the scythe of the mower swings by the same 
force. The sun digs the ore from our mines, he rolts the iron, he 
rivets the plates, he boils the water, Ae draws the trains. He not 
only grows the cotton, but he spins the fiber and weaves the web. 
There is not a hammer raised, a wheel turned, a shuttle thrown, 
that is not raised and turned and thrown by the sun, His energy is 
poured freely into space, but our world is a halting-place, where 
his energy is conditioned. Here the Proteus works his spells, 
the self-same essence takes a million shapes and hues, and finally 
dissolves into its primitive and almost formless form. The sun 
comes to us as heat, he quits us as heat, and between his entrance 
and departure the multiform powers of our globe appear. They 
are all special forms of solar power, the molds into which his 
strength js temporarily poured in passing from its source through 
infinitude.—Page 446. 


And “this is not poetry, but rigid mechanical truth.” 
Where “rigid mechanical truth” is so much “stranger than 
airy fiction,” we are wholly prepared to believe that “ the 


natural philosopher of to-day may dwell amid conceptions 
which beggar those of Milton.” After what has been already 
said, it is useless to comment on this passage, which is as con- 
spicuous for its want of truth as for its beauty. Until now we 
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did not so much as imagine the sun could think such 4 pas- 
sage. But “as surely as the force which moves a clock’s hands 
ig derived from the arm which winds up the clock,” so surely 
was it the sun that uttered this rhapsody in its own praise. 
But this is “ rigid mechanical truth.” If this is so, what would 
the scientific “imagination ” or its sportive fancy do if it did 
not restrain itself ? 

This shall end our review of “ evidence ” as to the truth of 
the doctrine that the physical, vital, and mental forces are 
“correlated.” Incidentally, also, we have said negatively all 
we have the space to say in regard tothe orzgin of forces. 
Positive statements as regards the correlation and origin of 
forces must be postponed until another occasion. But we have 
seen, during the preceding examination, no reason for enter- 
taining the notion, now quite common among physicists, that 
the higher forces are defived from the lower by a species of 
evolution. This view we believe to be a direct misreading of 
the whole case. Neither is there any evidence worthy the 
name that can fairly justify the belief which many have, that 
the physical, vital, and mental forces are correlated in the 
same manner as the physical and chemical forces are among 
themselves. The course of our reasoning thus far would seem 
to leave to us two other alternatives. They are, 


First, That the physical, vital, and mental forces are radi- © 


eally. distinct; that there are different kinds of force. 

Second, That they all have one common origin or source, 
and that source, instead of being physical, is mental, in mind 
or will. 

To fully state both these alternatives, and decide in view of 
all pertinent facts which may be received of either, may be the 
subject of another article. Thus far the simple object has been 
to examine the evidence on which the modern doctrines of the 
physical origin of vital and mental forces have been reposed. 
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Art. V—IS GOD COGNIZABLE BY REASON? , 


Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or, the Relations between Spontaneous and Re- 
flective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of Christ and his Apostles. 
By B. F. Cocker, D.D., Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


THE work of Dr. Cocker is, in effect, a brave defense of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. It is a grammar of relig- 
ious thonght, illustrated by citations from Grecian thinkers. 
It is an attempt to introduce to personal consciousness the 
axioms of religious philosophy, and familiarize it with their 
characteristics and implications. But the method is not alone 
abstract. The necessary laws and tendencies of human thought 
are illustrated by the history of Greek philosophy ; and the 
necessary relation of all correct thinking to a correct concep- 
tion of the Christian system is also exemplified in the gradual 
preparation of the philosophic mind of Greece for the reception 
of ideas peculiarly Christian. 

The work consists, essentially, of three parts: 1. Zhe fun- 
damental ideas of religious philosophy. 2. Illustration of 
these in the results of Grecian speculation. 3. Christian reve- 
lation a final disclosure divinely correlated to the religious in- 
stincts of man and the previous education of the race. Such, 
at least, if not the strict arrangement of the work, is a classifi- 
cation of its ideas, of which we now proceed to give a con- 
densed statement. 

In the preliminary chapter the author passes in review the 
city and the men of Athens, and the physical features of the 
Grecian peninsula in general. In commenting upon the con- 
nection between national character and physical surroundings, 
he takes occasion to remark that the latter are merely modify- 
ing forces; while human spontaneity—reason and will-—in 
connection with a superintending Providence, are the funda- 
mental forces which give direction to national development. 
Human will impresses even the face of nature ;* and, though 
great men are generally mere mouth-pieces of their generation, 

* On the “ Power of Mind over Nature,’’ see Cocker, in “‘ Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view,” January and April, 1870; and on human will as an original spontaneous 
cause, see ‘‘ Whedon on the Will,” page 42, and elsewhere; also Cocker in “ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review,” Oct., 1864. 
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they seem sometimes appointed by Divine Providence to antag- 
onize the spirit of their age, and achieve moral revolutions. 
Still, physical surroundings impart individuality to national 
character ; and this is well exemplified in the Hellenic traits. 
The central question of Greece in the civilized world led to a 
commercial development, and this was favored by a maritime 
climate. The configuration of the surface and the shore line 
contributed to individuality ; its scenery impressed the wsthetic 
character. The Athenians were ardent, vivacious, and of inde- 
pendent spirit. Their intellect tended to observation and 
thought, and their language was adapted to be the vehicle of 
the highest philosophy, and the medium of the loftiest civiliza- 
tion attainable without Christianity. 

Before proceeding to discuss the religion of the Athenians, 
our author furnishes a condensed and masterly exhibit of the 
philosophy of religion in general. Defining religion as “ a form 
of thought, feeling, and action which has the Divine for its ob- 
ject, basis, and end,” and enunciating the fact of history and 
ethnology, that “religious ideas and sentiments have prevailed 
among all nations,” he runs his scalpel through the joints of 
the various theories of religious phenomena which do not rec- 
ognize their germs in the constitution of the human mind. 
This chapter, by itself, is a neat, clean-cut monograph, and 
might well be made a tract for more general reading. The 
Comtean theory that religious phenomena have arisen from the 
fear of unseen powers, falls with the overthrow of Comte’s 
theory of the “law of the three states” in human development 
—the “theological,” the “metaphysical,” and the positive.” * 
The Hegelian theory that religion is a part of an evolu- 
tion of the Absolute, attaining its fullest self-consciousness in 
philosophy, next receives an exposition (if exposition be pos- 
sible) and an exposure t—for propositions which categorically 
contradict the axioms of reasont admit only of exposure, and 


* Pages 57-65. See also a sharp criticism of this fundamentel position in Hux- 
ley’s “ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews,” pp. 156-164; and for a consummate 
dissection of the “ Philosophie Positive,” see “ Martineau’s Essays,” vol. i, pp. 1-62. 

¢ Pages 65-69. 

$ Like this: “Being and nothing are identical.” The fundamental principle of 
Hegelianism is the paradox that “ contraries are identical.” But, since the time 
of Aristotle, the “law of non-contradiction ” has been accepted by all logicians as 
a fundamental law of thought 
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not of refutation. The theory of Jacobi and Schleiermacher, 
that religion has its foundation in feeling is indefensible, 
since feeling cannot be the source of ideas ; and further, any 
cognition of Deity alleged as correlated to the feeling of the 
Divine, must be logically preceded by ideas of reason.* The 
theory of Cousin, that religion has its outbirth in the spontane- 
ous apperceptions of the reason, is stated and substantiated as a 
rational account of the genesis of the idea of God, but found 
defective as a philosophy of the phenomena of religion. (Pp. 
78-86.) Finally, the theory that religious phenomena had their 
origin in external revelation, is shown to be unsatisfactory,t+ be- 
cause, 1. It is improbable that truths so important should have 
been intrusted to tradition alone; 2. The theory does not ac- 
count for the universality of religious habits and practices ; 
3. Verbal revelation could convey no ideas to a being desti- 
tute of antecedent notions of divine things. (Pp. 86-95.) 

As the result of this survey, our author concludes with the 
following proposition : “ The universal phenomenon of religion 
has originated in the @ priori apperceptions of reason, and the 
natural, instinctive feelings of the heart, which from age to 
age have been vitalized, unfolded, and perfected by super- 
natural communications and testamentary revelations.”—P. 97. 
It thus contains an element of REASON, an element of FEELING, 
and an element of REVELATION. 

The way is now opened for a statement of the higher char- 
acteristics of the religion of the Athenians. Numerous evi- 
dences, presented to the eyes of St. Paul as he entered their 


* Pages 70-77. Is not this criticism based on a misconception of the sense in 
which Jacobi employs the term “‘feeling?” All mental states may be regarded 
as “feeling.” Brown uses “feeling’’ for consciousness, (‘Philosophy of the 
Human Mind,” sect. xi.) All cognition involves a kind of intellectual feeling—the 
subjective factor of consciousness. J. 8. Mill uses the term in thissense. “ Every 
thing is a feeling, of which the mind is conscious,” (“System of Logic,” Am. Ed., 
p. 34. The sensus nuwminis evidently is not supposed to be a distinct definable 
cognition, but only the analogue of the sensus vagus, or vital sense, in the field of 
sensations. Jacobi calls it “ Glaube,” and compares it with our “ faith’’ in the 
intuitions of sense ; and, finally, in a later work, (ueber das Unternehmen des Kriticis- 
mus, die Vernunft zu Verstande zu bringen, 1802,) the faculty which he had before 
called “ Faith,” he now named ‘ Reason.”— Vernunft. This would make the cor- 
responding ‘ feeling” something much more specific than the sensus vagus—a real 
intuition of God. 

+ On this, see also Cocker in “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” April, 1862, 
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city, convinced him that they were “every way more than 
ordinarily religious.”* This character the apostle had reason 
to ascribe to them in a sense entirely strict and legitimate, 
religion in its essential character being something more than 
a system of dogmatic teaching, and consisting in “a mode of 
thought, feeling, and action determined by our consciousness of 
dependence on a Supreme Being,” (p. 107;) the numberless 
temples and shrines of Athens testified to their excessive “ care- 
fulness about religion.” Leaving their idolatries and supersti- 
tions for the moment in the back-ground, certain noble and 
normal outcrops of the religious nature were clearly discern- 
able in the religious philosophy of the Athenians. They had 
some faith in the being and providence of God. (Pp. 107-109.) 
They felt a consciousness of dependence upon God. (Pp. 
110-117.) One of their own poets (Aratus) had said : 


“ Jove’s presence fills all space, upholds this ball; 
Ail need his aid; his power sustains us all, 
For we his offspring are.”+ 

The same sentiment had been hymned in the same city by 
Cleanthes. This feeling of dependence and sense of obligation 
lie at the foundation of all religion. The Athenians also pos- 
sessed the religious emotions flowing from the feeling of depend- 
ence—tfear of offending the divinity which they felt over them, 
and an instinctive yearning after the Invisible. Finally, they 
felt a consciousness of sin and made piacular sacrifices. 

But, turning to contemplate the dark side of the Athenian 
religion, we are confronted by the shocking realities of poly- 
theism and idolatry. Modern inquiry, however, in penetrating 
beneath the exterior of these religious monstrosities, finds them 
to be mere excrescences upon a purer and simpler faith—a de- 
generacy from a state of primitive monotheism which seems to 
underlie the religion of humanity.t And even during the 

*This is Cudworth’s rendering of xara mdvra Ge devoidaimoverépove, (Acts 
xvii, 22,) and with this, exegetical writers substantially agree. The first chapter 
on the Religion of the Athenians appeared in the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review ” for 
April, 1869. 

+ Aratus: “The Phenomena,” Book V, 5. 

¢ This position is earnestly controverted by certain writers, who kold that man- 
kind has undergone a continuous and uniform development, religiously, from a 
state of fetichism, and that fetichism is incompatible with a sense of theistic unity. 


Having given this subject, however, an independent study, we have been sur- 
prised at the copiousness of the proof that Dr. Cocker’s position is a valid one, 
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reign of these abominations, the éc¢e in the realm of thought 
looked upon them with horror, and denounced them with a 
boldness tempered only by an instinctive respect for popular 
opinions. The genesis and significance of the Greek Mythol- 
ogy are discussed in this connection in words which ought to 
be made the preamble to every Christian text-book of the clas- 
sical authors. (Pp. 128-160.) We commend the discussion 
earnestly to the attention of those bees in the world of thought 
who love to extract the honey even of poisonous flowers. Our 
author regards the Grecian Mythology as a grand symbolic rep- 
resentation of the Divine as manifested in nature and provi- 
dence. (P. 139.)* 

We reach here the heart of the discussion: Js God cogniza- 
ble by reason? If a religious nature and destination appertain 
to man; if certain fundamental principles are found underlying 
the Grecian, and all other religions ; if it be a clear presump- 
tion that the reason of man is furnished with necessary ideas or 
laws of thought correlated to the instinct and emotion of worship, 
let us see whether it be possible to give these ideas an articulate 
expression, and reproduce the spontaneous and instantaneous 
deduction by which reason bridges the gulf which separates the 
changeful and finite from the permanent, infinite, and eternal. 

I. The idea of God is a common phenomenon of the univer- 
sal intelligence. The proofs of this (pp. 89, 90) are found in 
common observation, in the voice of history, and in the concur- 
rent testimony of-travelers among savage tribes. 

II. The idea of God, in its completeness, is not held to be a 
simple, direct, and immediate intuition of the reason alone, in- 
dependently of al] experience and all knowledge of the external 
world. It is a complex idea—a logical deduction from self- 
evident truths given in sense, conscience, and reason. The 
logical evolution of the theistic concept begins with the disen- 
gagement of certain ideas formulating themselves in primitive 
judgments which the mind intuitively perceives to be true 
necessarily and universally. Such are, “Every event implies 
a cause,” “Every attribute implies a substance.” These @ 


* He draws largely from the learned dissertation on this subject by Cudworth: 
“Tntellectual System of the Universe,” especially chap. iv. The reader will fall 
upon a coincident line of thought in Muller: “ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
vol. ii, pp. 142-169. 
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priori judgments constitute the major premise of the theistic 
syllogism. The minor premise is furnished by the facts of 
experience and observation. From these facts, the @ priori 
laws of reason necessitate, as a conclusion, the affirmation of a 
God as the only valid explanation of the phenomena. Histor- 
ically, or actually, the process is reversed. The phenomena of 
experience first come before the mind, and, in their presence, 
the latent laws of thought or primitive ideas of reason are 
roused into efficiency, and the judgment, by a natural and 
spontaneous logic, free from all reflection, and consequently 
from all possibility of error, affirms a necessary relation be- 
tween the facts of experience and the @ prior ideas of the rea- 
son.* The demonstration consists necessarily of @ priori as 
well as d@ posteriori elements. It is of no use to point to the 
events and changes of the material universe as proof of the ex- 
istence of a First Cause, unless we take account of the univer- 
sal and necessary truth that “every change must have an 
efficient cause.” There is no logical conclusiveness in the as- 
sertion of Paley, that “experience teaches us that a designer 
must be a person,” because, as Hume justly remarks, our 
“experience ” is narrowed down to a mere point, and “ cannot 
be a rule for a universe; ” but there is an infinitude of force in 
that dictum of reason that “ intelligence, self-consciousness, and 
self-determination necessarily constitute personality.” 

II. The universe demands a God as its adequate explana- 
tion. The attempts of Positivism are futile and absurd. Man- 
kind cannot be prevented from striving to pass beyond phenom- 
ena. We cannot even have a cognition of phenomena with- 
out the play of the regulative ideas of the reason. No notion 
of realities underlying phenomena can be given by phenomena 
themselves. It is given by reason in the presence of phenom- 
ena. These d posteriori and @ priori data mutually condition 
each other. The relation between them is a law of thought 
and a law of things. It is a universal and necessary correla- 
tive which impels us to affirm that a living power is the correla- 
tion of the changing phases of the sensible world, and intelli- 
gence the correlative of the order which we discover in them. 
The author has given us an exhaustive table of the facts of the 


*¥or a lucid treatment of this subject, see Cocker: “ Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view,” April, 1862. 
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universe, material and mental, which may be regarded as 
“hints and adumbrations of the ultimate ground and reason 
and cause of the universe.”—Pp. 175-177. 

It thus appears that the phenomena of the universe cannot be 
explained on the basis of Positivism; and this, though we 
admit, as Descartes, Pascal, Leibnitz, Saisset, Mahan, and others 
have mistakenly and fatally done, that the universe is “ infi- 
nite.” Its “infinity” is only a mathematical infinity which 
might more correctly be styled indefinity. Intinity is not pred- 
icable of quantity. This principle solves the problem of Kant’s 
“antinomies,” and constitutes a complete refutation of Hume 
on the eternity of the universe.* 

IV. In the field of consciousness are discovered elements or 
principles which in their regular and normal development 
transcend the limits of consciousness, and attain to a knowledge 
of Absolute Being, Absolute Reason, Absolute Good, that is, 
God. The mind is in possession of universal, necessary, abso- 
jute ideas, as the idea of space, the idea of cause. Reason, dis- 
tinct from sense, is the organ or faculty for the cognition of these 
ideas. Their elimination from the mass of mixed knowledge in 
the mind is a work which has engaged the attention of Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, Cousin, and others, but it is yet incomplete. 
Our author presents a neat, compact, and symmetrical table of 
the principal ideas of this class. Here, in two pages, is the 
quintessence of the speculative thought of two chiliads of years. 

Our author next passes in review, through two chapters, 
those philosophic theories which lead to the denial that God is 
cognizable by reason. Our appropriate limits do not permit a 
reproduction of even the gist of the discussion. J. S. Mill 
and the Idealists, Comte and the Materialists, Hamilton and 
the Nescientists, Watson and the Dogmatists, are taken in hand 
by turns, and in a few incisive sentences, each of which reaches 
to the marrow of the subject, each school is shown to be doing 
violence to the inexorable laws of thought. Positivism in- 
fracts the principle of causality in denying that we can proceed 
beyond a knowledge of phenomena and their laws. It dis- 
honors the principle of intentionality in affirming that we can 

* Pp. 178-184. This principle has been presented and applied with masterly 
analysis and force by a writer in the “‘ North American Review,” No. CCV, Art. 
III, (1864.) 
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only know what 7s, and never why it is.** The Hamiltonian 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned is shown to involve a discred- 
iting of one portion of the testimony of consciousness, and thus 
a conflict with the fundamental principle of the natural-realistic 
school. The further examination of this subject is especially 
able. The Dogmatic theologians are shown to attack the prin- 
ciple of causality, in affirming that philosophy can only attain 
to the idea of an “eternal succession” of phenomena. They 
attack the principle of the unconditioned in denying that 
human reason passes spontaneously from the finite to the notion 
of the infinite. They invalidate, also, the principle of unity 
and the evidence of the moral intuitions, and fail to discern 
the real meaning of certain passages of Scripture.t 

The next six chapters are devoted to an examination of the 
historical development of Greek philosophy. This may be re- 
garded as another form of proof of the proposition that God 7s 
cognizable by the reason. An inductive generalization from the 
facts of Greek speculation leads to the affirmation of the prop- 
osition. More strictly speaking, however, this part of the work 
may be viewed as a citation of illustrations, or confirmations of 
the main thesis. 

Following Zeller in the grouping of the schools of Greece, we 
find that the Pre-Socratic were physical in the point of view 
from which they contemplated the problems of speculative 
philosophy ; the Socratic were psychological, and the Post-So- 
cratic were ethical. The first make the world the great center 
of inquiry; the second, the “ideas” of things—truth and 
being; the third fall back upon the practical conduct of life as 
the chief interest of philosophy. We cannot follow the author 
through his compact but lucid digest of the opinions of these 
noble pioneers of thought, but heartily commend the chapters 
not only to the student of philosophy, but not less, the student 


* In this connection our author rather discredits the “nebular hypothesis,” for- 
tifying himself with an array of authorities. It might be said, however, that the 
first cited—Sir William Herschel—was the real originator of the hypothesis, (Sir 
Wn. Herschel: ‘Philosophical Transactions,” 1811.) If this theory is to be de- 
cided by a vote, we may cite on the affirmative, Helmholz, Dana, Dawson, Hunt, 
(T. S.,) Tyndal, Thomson, (Sir Wm.,) Arago, J. S. Mill, Semann, Meunier, Scheller, 
and the generality of geologists and astronomers of the present day. Objectors 
and objections which date back twenty years have lost all weight in consequence 
of tif new data (especially spectroscopic) furnished by recent science. 

+ For instance: Acts xvii, 27; Romans i, 19-21, 22. 
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of theology and of history. These six chapters form a neat 
and concise compend of the history of Greek philosophy—not a 
mere chronological table of facts, but a body of facts embedded ~ 
in a matrix of thought—such an exposition as discloses the 
spinal marrow—the common subjective, animating principle 
of those three centuries of manly mental struggle. We can 
only make disconnected reference to some of the prominent 
conclusions from this survey. 

The bifurcation of speculative thought began in the Pre- 
Socratic age. The Ionian school, from their stand-point, tended 
toward Sensationalism; and the Italian, from theirs, toward 
Idealism. The issue, theologically, was material Pantheism on 
one hand, and ideal Pantheism on the other. These divergent 
streams of thought had their common source in one funda- 
mental principle or law of the human mind—the intuition of 
unity, or “the desire to comprehend all the facts of the uni- 
verse in a single formula, and consummate all conditional 
knowledge in the unity of unconditioned existence.” The rad- 
ical error of sensationalism is the denial of the validity of the 
testimony of consciousness in reference to supra-sensuous phe- 
nomena; while the fatal fault of idealism is a similar denial in 
reference to sensuous phenomena. Both alike, by discrediting 
consciousness in one affirmation, virtually discredit it in all, and 
set us afloat in an atmosphere of phantoms. From such phi- 
losophy no theistic result is possible, save universal skepticism. 
Accordingly, the Sophists signalize the completion of the first 
cycle of philosophic thought. 

It is interesting to note another evidence that, even in 
abstract thinking, there “is nothing new under the sun.” 
Hegelianism existed two thonsand years before Hegel. Par- 
menides of Elea held that all phenomenal existences are but 
modes of the Absolute, and seems to have been the inventor of 
the aphorisms, “ All is one,” “ Thought and being are identi- 
eal.” We might add, however, that Heraclitus had previously 
asserted that contradictory propositions may be consistent.* 

Socrates, by the inductive use of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, was a patron of the inductive method—a method which 
Francis Bacon no more originated than he did the other laws 
of thought. Plato enunciated the “aw of sufficient reason ”— 


* Aristot.: ‘Ethic. Nic., lib. viii, I 
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universally attributed to Leibnitz—in these words: “ Whatever 
is generated is necessarily generated from a certain aitiav”’— 
ground, reason, or cause—“ for it is wholly impossible that any 
thing should be generated without a cause.” The ontology of 
Plato, after having served as a starting-point for other philos- 
ophers for a period of twenty centuries, remains to-day nearly 
the most perfect system extant. The Aristotelian Organon has 
equally survived the criticisms of the entire course of philosophy. 
Aristotle proposed three forms of theistic proof: 1. The Onto- 
logical, based on our necessary idea of an eternal and immutable 
substance ; 2. The Cosmological, based on our necessary idea of 
causality as the correlative of effect, and ¢ntelligence as the correl- 
ative of harmony and contrivance; * 3. The Moral Proof. 
Pyrrhonism marks the transition from the Socratic to the 
Post-Socratic schools. In the latter, Epicureanism manifests 
a decline of the spirit of otitological speculation, and Stoicism 
signalizes its almost complete supersedure by the ethical spirit. 
For us, however, the most important aspects of Greek philos- 
ophy are its theological results. These are gathered together 
in the last two chapters of the work under review. No 
thoughtful person can glance over this summary without being 
convinced that Greek philosophy had an important propzedeutic 
office to perform for Christianity. The object of all philosophy 
is to systematize the results of thought, and attain to a basis of 
certainty. Its especial aim is the disclosure of the Supreme 
Reality which underlies the phenomenal world. The correla- 
tion of the human mind to the Divine renders this a hopeful 
effort. Again, the Author of nature is the Author of revelation. 
The “true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world” “shone on the mind of Anaxagoras and Socrates and 
Plato, as well as on the mind of Rahab, Cornelius, and the Syro- 
Pheenician woman, and, in a higher form, and with a clearer 
and richer effulgence, on the mind of Moses, Isaiah, Paul, and 
John.” No wonder, then, that “in the teachings of Socrates 
and Plato we find a striking harmony of sentiment, and even 
form of expression, with some parts of the Christian revelation ;” 
and in the speculations of Plato “catch glimpses of a world of 
* Cosmological, as here used = etiological, Cocker + cosmological, Cocker + 


teleological, Cocker = cosmological, Kant + physico-theological, Kant. See sequel of 
this Article. 
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ideas not unlike that which Christianity discloses, and hear 
words not unfamiliar to those who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.”—P. 459. 

Christianity, if its enunciations would not be nugatory, 
must sustain some relations to human reason, and to the pro- 
gressive developments of human thought in the ages before 
Christ. “Christianity did not break suddenly upon the world 
as a new commencement, altogether unconnected with the 
past, and wanting in all points of sympathy and contact with 
the then present. It proceeded along lines of thought which 
had been laid through ages of preparation ; it clothed itself in 
forms of speech which had been molded by centuries of educa- 
tion, and it appropriated to itself a moral and intellectual 
culture which had been effected by long periods of severest dis- 
cipline. It was, in fact, the consummation of the whole moral 
and religious history of the world.”-—Pp. 461, 462. Greek civ- 
ilization sustained direct preparatory relations to the Christian 
system. It was the most perfect civilization which the world 
had yet witnessed, and the highest attainable by human nature 
without the specific reinforcement of moral and religious ideas 
and demonstrations which was now impending in Christianity. 
This civilization the conquests of Alexander propagated from 
Antioch and Alexandria. The Greek language, enriched by 
Plato and Aristotle, was not only the most copious and perfect 
of all tongues, but was also the most perfectly adapted to serve 
as the vehicle of moral and religious, and even Christian, ideas. 
Greek philosophy, too, had gradually educated the human mind 
to the contemplation of that purity, holiness, justice, and spirit- 
uality which were to characterize pre-eminently the Christian 
teaching. But philosophy had done its utmost, and mankind 
had not yet attained to a full and impressive sense of the 
majesty and holiness and presence of God. It was a moment 
of despair. It was the grand climacteric in the life of human- 
ity. Paul appeared and preached Christ, and the heart of the 
Greek bounded responsively. 

Let us see a little more specifically what service Greek phi- 
losophy rendered to Christianity. We have said it served 
as an education of the intellect of the race, as Judaism served 
for the discipline of the religious nature. But all logical train- 
ing of the intellect leads it toward the same Supreme Reality 
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which Hebrew revelation discloses directly. The growth of 
philosophy is a reverent approximation toward God. Mankind, 
like children, first accepted God with a spontaneous faith. Then, 
like the youth, they plunged into misguided speculations, fruit- 
less sophisms, and distressing doubts. Lastly, like the man of 
matured wisdom, they attained an age of reflective conscious- 
ness, and glimpsed with clearer vision the God who had been 
at first simply an object of blind faith. In the history of Greece, 
the Homeric age was the national childhood ; the Pre-Socratie, 
the transitional, and the Post-Socratic, the philosophic age. In 
these facts of intellectual and religious history we discern a true 
development and a progressive preparation. It is discernible, 

I. In the field of Theistic conceptions. In this field its 
tendency was to dethrone the false gods and enthrone the true 
one. ‘This is seen, 

1. In the release of the popular mind from polytheistic notions 
and the purifying and spiritualizing of the Theistic idea. The 
idea of a Supreme Power is not the product of philosophy. It 
is the immanent spontaneous thought of humanity. Without 
tuition or suggestion, man sees God in the impressive phenom- 
ena of nature transpiring around him. JHe translates her 
mysterious manifestations in the light of the feeling of the 
Divine which bathes his soul. The sun, the mountain, and the 
storm command his veneration as the manifestations of the felt 
Deity. . Then, in the lapse of time, he forgets their symbolical 
character, and worships them as gods, or as the dwelling-places 
of gods. He becomes a polytheist; and, in attempting to em- 
body his necessarily anthropomorphic conceptions of his gods, 
he is led into idolatry. But now, when the era of reflection 
and inquiry arrives, he discovers the absurdity of many of his 
theistic notions, and the stubborn inscrutableness of the Divine 
nature, and he begins to fear he has been wholly deluded. 
He doubts. He surrenders himself to speculation ; he seeks for 
that which must be the first principle of all things. He fancies 
it discovered in “ water,” or “air,” or “fire.” Unsatisfied, he 
seeks it in “numbers,” or in purely abstract “ideas,” or it may 
be an Anaxagoras glimpses it in “mind.” But the human 
soul still longs for a personal God. “The heart of man cries 
out for the living God.” These abstractions are unsatisfying, 
and humanity is again skeptical and restless. Now Socrates 

Fourtu Serres, Vout. XXIV.—29 
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and Plato introvert the mental gaze, and, in the analysis of 
thought, discover elements which at once announce themselves 
to consciousness as out of necessary relation to the things of 
time and sense—ideas, truths, which are seen to be necessary, 
universal, and eternal—truths which would beam in the firma- 
ment of mind though the worlds cease to exist. These are rays 
from the Eternal Source of truth. Here, in this world of ideas, 
is the only solid ground on which faith and reason may embrace 
each other. In this Eternal Reality is the absolute ground 
of all causality, all thought, all beauty, all goodness. 

Such was the progress of theistic speculation in Greece. The 
inevitable tendency toward a unity served to gradually under- 
mine the popular polytheistic faith which had usurped the place 
of the simple theism of the earlier ages. The Eleatics rejected 
the gross anthropomorphism of the Homeric theology. Socrates 
held that the Supreme Being is the immaterial, infinite Gov- 
ernor of all; that the world bears the stamp of his intelligence, 
and that he is the author and vindicator of all moral laws. 
Plato earnestly inveighs against the anthropomorphism and 
polytheism of the Greek mythology, and having himself risen 
to purer conceptions of the Deity, he insists that he ought to be 
represented as he is—without imperfections, the author of all 
good, and the punisher of sin. “ There is no imperfection,” says 
Plato, “in the beauty or goodness of God;” “he is a God of 
truth, and cannot lie ;” “he is a being of perfect simplicity and 
truth in deed and word.” * Aristotle, though less spiritual, enun- 
ciates views entirely incompatible with the popular mythology 
of the Greeks. Thus, the popular notions of Divine existence 
which had been current from the time of Orpheus and Homer 
were gradually dissipated, and the way was cleared for Chris- 
tian theism. 

The preparatory office of Greek philosophy, in the region of 
speculative thought, is seen, 

2. In the development of the theistic argument in a logical 
form. The growth of Greek philosophy evolved, in due succes- 
sion, every form of argument employed by modern writers in 
proof of the being of God. Our author inclines to except the 
“moral argument ;” but we believe that Plato’s ontological 
proof of the existence of the Supreme Good ought to be regarded 


* Plato: “ Republic,” Book II, secs. 18-21. 
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as involving the moral argument. This, as we shall attempt to 
show, is but a single aspect or branch of the ontological. We 
might add the statement more distinctly than Dr. Cocker has 
presented it, that the argument from “ Common Consent” is 
also as old as Socrates.* Universal beliefs were made by the 
Stoics an argument for the existence of God; and before the 
Stoics, Alexander of Aphrodisias ascribed great authority to 
widely prevalent beliefs, “since,” he asserts, “ mankind gener- 
ally do not greatly err from the truth.”+ Cicero declares that 
“in any matter whatever the consent of all nations is to be 
reckoned a law of nature ;”t and such opinions have received 
the sanction of modern philosophy.$ 

II. In the department of ethical ideas and principles : 

1. In the awakening and enthronement of conscience as a 
law of duty, and the elevation and purification of the moral 
idea. Here we find an order of succession in the evolution of 
moral ideas corresponding with that observed in the field of 
speculative thought. These stages are traceable equally in the 
individual and the national mind. We recognize (1) in the age 
of Homer, Hesiod, the Gnomic poets, and the seven Wise Men, 
a period of “ popular and unconscious morality ;” (2) in the 
following age, beginning with Protagoras, a “ transitional skep- 
tical or sophistical period ;” and (3) in the Socratic age, “ the 
philosophic or conscious” period of morality. We must refer 
the reader to the pages of our author (pp. 495-505) for the 
illustrations and proofs. 

2. In the fact that, by an experiment conducted on the 
largest scale, it demonstrated the insufficiency of reason to 
elaborate a perfect ideal of moral excellence, and develop the 
moral forces necessary to secure itsrealization. The moral idea 
in Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca rose 
to a sublime height, and developed a noble and heroic charac- 
ter. Yet the cardinal virtues of the ancient ethical systems 
are prudence, justice, temperance, and courage. The gentler 
virtues of humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries, love of 


* Plato: ‘“‘ Apology,” sec. 32. 

+ De Fato, ii; Ritter: “ flistory Ancient Philosophy,” vol. iv, 242. 

$ Cicero: Tuscul., i, 13. 

§Grotius: De Jure Belli et Pacis, Proleg. ii; Butler: “ Analogy,” (Introduction ;) 
Quatrefages: Revue des Deux Mondes, 1860-61; Saisset: ‘Essay on Religious 
Philosophy. Edinburgh translation, I, 33, (Note.) 
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enemies, universal benevolence—“ graces which give beauty to 
character and bless society ”—are scarcely known. The inculea- 
tion of humility, forbearance, and forgiveness by Epictetus and 
Seneca is not clearly an attainment of philosophy unillumined 
by the spirit of contemporary Christianity. Socrates, ‘the 
noblest of all the Grecians,” had no world-wide sympathies 
which concerned themselves with interests beyond the limits 
of his nationality. “ Plato, in his solicitude to reduce his ideal 
state to a harmonious whole answering to his idea of justice, 
sacrificed the individual. He superseded private property, 
broke up the sacred relations of family and home, degraded 
woman, and tolerated slavery.”—P. 507. Plato himself asserted 
the inadequacy of human teaching and effort, and announced 
that “ Virtue is the gift of God.” * 

III. In the department of religious feeling and sentiment, 
the propedeutie office of Greek philosophy is further seen. 

1. “It awakened in man the sense of distance and estrange- 
ment from God and the need of a mediator—‘a daysman be- 
twixt us that might lay his hand upon us both.’” The first 
stage of human history recognized the divine as near. Nature 
was the supernatural. The second or reflective stage removed 
God to the region of the unseen. It made him abstract and 
difficult to discern. Man now longed for an approachable Fa- 
ther, Counselor, and Friend. Humanity was thus prepared 
for the announcement of an incarnation. 

2. It deepened the consciousness of guilt, and awakened a 
desire for redemption. In the Homeric period the idea of 
wrong-doing was certainly present, but it was vague and gross. 
The sentiment uppermost in the great tragedians is the invinci- 
bility of the moral law. “The sinner must suffer for his sins.” 
“ But after the law comes the Gospel. First, the controversy, 
then the reconciliation. A dim consciousness of sin and retri- 
bution as a fact, and of reconciliation as a want, seems to have 
revealed itself even in the darkest periods of history. This 
consciousness underlies not a few of the Greek tragedies.”— 
P. 516. Offended justice is appeased by: divine interpositions. 
The office assigned to Jove’s son, Apollo, in the “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” is certainly suggestive of the Christian doctrine of 


* On the insufficiency of philosophy, see the concluding portion of Farrar’s 
“Seekers after God.”’ (Pp. 318-336.) 
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reconciliation. Plato more than once betrays his longing for a 
divine helper. The obstacles to virtue, as he says, are great, 


and insurmountable to feeble man. Plato admits it with a. 


spirit of sadness, and says it is the work of God to restore fallen 
humanity. He lets fall obscure hints of a coming Conqueror 
of sin, an Assuager of pain, an Averter of evil; but he in- 
dulges rather in desires than hopes.* The experience of Plato 
found its counterpart in the experience of Paul prior to his 
conversion. “ What I do I approve not; for I do not what I 
would, but what I hate.” ‘“O wretched man that Iam! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But Paul, 
conscious of deliverance, was enabled to say, “I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ;” while Plato could only desire, 
and hope, and wait for the coming Deliverer. 

The history of religions and philosophies is thus the con- 


firmation of Christianity.t We may indeed regard the revela-. 


' tion of God in the human soul to be as genuine and authentic, 
though not as clear and influential, as the revelation in the per- 
son and teaching of Christ. These two revelations are harmo- 
nious, and must be so. Greek philosophy had made the calcu- 
lations, from the data of human consciousness, that a Saviour 
was needed—that a Saviour must be predicated. Paul came 
to Athens and pointed out the Saviour whose want had been 
felt—giving sight to the blind instinct that had been feeling 
after God; and preaching a Gospel which fulfilled the prophetic 
longings of the struggling ages of Greek philosophy. 

Such is the line of argument pursued by the author of 
“Ohristianity and Greek Philosophy.” We must refer the 
reader to the work itself for an idea of the fullness and sym- 
metry with which the discussion is evolved. We may yet state 
that it embraces in its compass neat monographic treatments 


* Socrates in express words prophesies the future advent of some heaven-sent 
Guide.—Xenophon: Mem. I, iv, 14; Plato: Alcib., ii. 

+ Philosophy, says Clement, was “a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ.”— 
Clem. Alex., Strom., i, $28. Philosophy, before the coming of the Lord, was nec- 
essary to the Greeks for righteousness, and now it proves useful for godliness, 
being in some sort a preliminary discipline—rporacdeia ti¢ ovoa-—for those who 
reap the fruits of the faith through demonstration.—Ib., i, 5, § 28. ‘Philosophy 
was given as a peculiar testament—d.a0jxyv—to the Greeks, as forming the basis 
of the-Christian philosophy.” —Ib., Strom. vi, 8, § 67. Similar testimony has been 
abundantly rendered by Augustine, Origen, and Justin Martyr. 
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of a number of subsidiary theses. Often, nevertheless, the full 
discussion of a topic must be gathered from widely-separated 
pages ; and this, perhaps, is a defect in n the arrangement of the 
volume. 

The work shows the signs of study and erudition upon every 
page. But it is not simply a learned treatise, for the author 
possesses a remarkably keen and penetrating insight into sub- 
jects of speculative inquiry, and hews out with trenchant blade, 
and in rapid succession, clean-cut blocks of thought to fit into 
the beautiful structure of his growing argument. His mind’s 
eye sees with the clearness of noonday in realms which are thick 
darkness to ordinary vision. He revels with playful uncon- 
sciousness of effort among the ponderous problems of meta- 
physical research, shedding upon each the light of a brilliant 
intellect, transmitted through a style as pellucid as crystal. 
His pages resound from beginning to end with the changes 
rung upon his favorite ontological conceptions. Indeed, the 
only fault of the book seems to arise from the circumstance 
that the author is so completely possessed by his favorite 
thought that it is always present in his mind whatever sub- 
sidiary theme he handles, and, like a ruling passion, always 
finds some avenue to utterance. This leads sometimes to a 
premature broaching of the heart of an impending discussion, 
and by a division of forces somewhat weakens, in some cases, 
the effect of the presentation. Thus, in treating Plato he lets 
fall something of Plato’s ontology on almost every page. Quite 
a full statement is presented three times: first, in treating of 
Plato’s Pyschology ; second, under the head of Dialectic ; and, 
finally, under Ontology proper. That the author’s positive 
theistic system, ultimately argued out so lucidly in its various 
aspects, is considerably scattered in presentation, will be apparent 
from the attempt to make all the references on any leading 
topic. Still, these peculiarities proceed from the influence of 
a strongly dominant idea, and the tendency is to make it a 
dominant idea in the reader’s mind. In perpetually turning 
the subject over he always exposes some new side. Every 
presentation is in fresh phrase, and is brought forward from a 
different direction. If the shadows of coming conclusions are 
sometimes cast before, they at least serve, like “prophetic 
types” in geologic history, to proclaim a unity ‘of thought in 
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the progress of the evolution. The style is dignified, enriched 
with a copious vocabulary, forcible, sometimes sententious, and 
always remarkably transparent. It is somewhat freighted with 
brief but apt quotations, and foreign words; but these almost 
always add some meaning to the text. The comprehensibility 
of the work would be improved if its skeletal structure were a 
little less disguised, though in the subordinate parts the method 
is as noticeable as it is admirable. A detailed analysis, show- 
ing the subordination of parts, would very much aid the student 
and general reader. This suggestion is made under the con- 
viction that it is a treatise which might be studied with great 
profit by all intelligent clergymen and candidates for the 
ministry. Indeed, as before stated, the subjects treated 
and the views presented cannot, in the present age, be safely 
passed by without earnest, study by the “defenders of the 
faith.” 

In reviewing the work of Dr. Cocker we had purposed to 
avoid any general discussion of the question of the knowability 
of God through the powers of reason. Our estimate of this 
work is so high that we thought it would prove a better service 
to the reader to present simply a miniature portrait of its 
method than to attempt an original essay. We conclude, there- 
fore, by making a mere memorandum—partly by way of 7ré- 
swmé—of the various forms of theistic proof, showing that every 
proof inevitably hinges on the validity of a primitive belief or 
intuition of reason. 

1. The argument from Common Consent. We find religious 
impressions, faiths, and practices a universal fact of humanity. 
(1.) They existed, if we rightly interpret the indications, even 
in the Stone Age of the life of humanity.* (2.) They are 
abundantly exemplified in the existence and prevalence of 
great religious systems among those portions of the human 
family that have risen above the stage of savageism.+ (3.) They 

* Quatrafages: Rapport sur le Progrés de V Anthropologie, 1868; Duke of Argyll: 
“Primeval Man ;” Figuier: “ Primitive Man,” and many other authorities. This 
position is questioned (we think through the influence of preconceived opinions) 
by Lubbock: “ Pre-historie Times,” and “ Origin of Civilization,” and Vogt: “ Lect- 
ures on Pre-historic Man.” 

+ See, for condensed and accessible accounts of these, (in addition to the work 


of Dr. Cocker,) Clark (Freeman): “Ten Great Religions,” (to these ten we would 
add Lao-tse-ism and the systems of the Aztecs and Peruvians;) Moffat: ‘A Com- 
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characterize the life even of lowest savages. We are aware 
of contradictory statements.* Formerly, missionaries denied 
the lowest savages a spark of religious fire through zeal for the 
importance of written Revelation. Recently their theological 
antipodes have made the same denial for the purpose of under- 
mining the foundations of Revelation. We have examined 
the charges and specifications in detail, and our judgment is 
that the charges are “not proven.” However gratifying it 
would be to spread the facts before our readers, we must for- 
bear. (4.) The fact has impressed itself upon the minds of 
thoughtful writers in all ages. We could quote Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Socrates, Plato, Zeno of Cittium, Cicero, St. Paul, 
Augustine, Galen, Anselm, Descartes, Leibnitz, Barrow, Butler, 
Herder, Ritter, Ad. Pictet, Carpenter, Calderwood, M’Cosh, 
Spencer, and many others, to prove that if theistic ideas do 
not exist fully formed in the minds of lowest savages, they 
manifest, at least, a religious susceptibility and predisposition 
which could not exist without a connatural foundation. 

But it is not necessary that these ideas, or even predisposi- 
tions, should be established in every case. There are whole 
tribes, as there are single individuals, which cannot reasonably 
be taken as tests and standards of normal humanity. We may 
throw them out if we choose. 

Could we go no further, we have in these universal phe- 
nomena the data for a “philosophy of religion.” Why this 
common consent? We have listened to the solution of Comte, 
We have strained our mental vision till we feel the symptoms 
of strabismus in endeavoring to reconcile the paradoxes of 
Hegel ; but we remain unsatisfied. The religious conscious- 
ness is characteristic of humanity, and we demand the sanc- 
tion of its affirmations. We feel borne toward the conclu- 
sion that the voice of humanity is the voice of truth. This 
is the verdict of the ages. dvrwy pétpov 6 dvOpwroc—vow 
popult voe Dei—the sentiment of humanity is the utterance 


of God. 


parative History of Religions;” Muller (Max): “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” vols. i, ii, iii, and “Lectures on the Science of Religion, with Papers on 
Buddhism.” 

* Sir John Lubbock’s works, cited above; Burton: — vol. i, p. 179; 
Darwin: ‘“ Descent of Man.” 
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But is such an argument a demonstration? It is, if the 
voice of humanity is the voice of truth. The conclusion 
hinges on the validity of a primitive, necessary belief. Is 
that which mankind universally and necessarily believes, to be 
taken as a presentation of the reality of things ¢ 

Let us see if it be possible to rise to a knowledge of 
God by any chain of thought which does not involve this 
link. 

2. The argument from Direct Revelation. Here, it seems at 
first, is an unimpeachable demonstration. But suppose our- 
selves in a position to witness the immediate manifestations 
of the Divine presence, and to listen to the audible voice of 
God, what proof have we that the phenomenon is not an illu- 
sion of our senses? or that any of our sensations are not 
illusory? We receive an impression upon our sensorium, and 
believe because we must; but that is all. What sanction has 
our belief? Next, suppose we had the best of grounds for 
assuming the reality of something making the outward mani- 
festation, how could we know that reality to be such as man- 
kind conceives the nature of God to be? Without an ante- 
cedent notion of God the sensible manifestation could only 
announce itself as a finite phenomenon. Whence the notions 
of intelligence, goodness, infinity, rising up in the soul in 
presence of a finite phenomenon? This “ revelation,” instead 
of imparting a primordial knowledge of God, simply awakens 
into consciousness a pre-existing knowledge. With us who no 
longer witness the sensible revelations of God, but receive 
them only by tradition, it is obvious that the demonstration 
must be weakened rather than strengthened. Revelation, 
therefore, cannot possibly be a revelation of God’s existence 
and attributes ; and, in order that it may become efficient at 
all as a divine revelation, there must be an antecedent con- 
cept of the Being revealed. We come round, then, to the 
point from which we started. Whence this concept, and 
what is its meaning ¢ 

8. The argument from Immediate Intuition. - As all men 
seem to themselves to know of the Divine, and are uneon- 
scious of any process or effort by which they have attained to 
this knowledge, have we not here a clear case of immediate 
intuition? To this question Jacobi and Schleiermacher and 
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many others respond affirmatively. This is probably the 
meaning of the theism of Hamilton and Mansel; and no other 
theism was possible to Kant without virtual self-contradiction. 
We refer to the pages of Dr. Cocker for an exposition and 
criticism of this philosophy; but for ourselves, we feel like 
confessing a leaning toward it. We cannot here argue the 
point; nor do we wish to intimate that there is not another 
avenue of approach to the theistic concept. We believe there 
is. But here we are confronted still by the old question. 
Consciousness reports directly (in this view) the reality of the 
Divine, and we irresistibly believe the report. Now, what 
authority has consciousness to report thus? Does the pres- 
ence of this necessary belief imply a Reality? We must make 
a further effort to flank this difficulty. 

4. The etiological argument. We turn here into the do- 
main of necessary ideas. We place our feet on the principle 
of universal causality, and rise from the observation of con- 
tingent causes to the concept of primordial causation. This 
concept is a revelation of causation adequate to the formation 
of the world and all the visible or conceivable universe. But 
as nothing, quantitatively considered, can be infinite, but only 
indefinite, this principle does not lift us up to infinite causa- 
tion. The power is not that of an Absolute Cause, but only a 
World-maker, a Demiurge, and this does not answer to the 
human conception of Deity. But further, the argument only 
bears us to the necessary édea of primary causality; and 
though we do, indeed, discover beyond this the necessary 
idea of Absolute Cause—Self-Existence—it furnishes us no 
means to bridge the gulf between necessary ideas and neces- 
sary realities. True, the reason supplies us with the means 
of passing from mode to subject, but this is extraneous to the 
purlieus of the present argument. This method, therefore, of 
itself, breaks off before reaching our objective point; and, 
moreover, it will be noted that whatever the uses to which it 
may be put, its validity rests again on the trustworthiness of 
that judgment of reason which affirms that every effect must 
have a cause. What sanction has reason for affirming this 
judgment? What validity appertains to our belief in the 
principle of causality? Let us make another tack. 

5. The Teleological argument. Restricting this to cases of 
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correlation of the mechanical sort, we affirm that the con- 
trivances discoverable in nature proclaim intelligence opera- 
tive in nature. Here we are met at the threshold by the 
objection that we know nothing about designs in nature ;* and 
the only reply we can make is, that we feel fully persuaded that 
contrivance implies intention, and, therefore, intelligence, and 
that we feel this necessity to be the same in the domain of 
nature as in that of humanity. Still jt is only a primitive belief. 
But there is a further difficulty. The evidence carries us, at best, 
only to the idea of necessary intelligence as the adequate explana- 
tion of the mechanism of the universe. This, again, apart from 
any other proof, is not infinite intelligence, but only intelligence 
indefinite in degree—such intelligence as is demanded by the 
system of nature; and, in addition, it is only antellegence and 
nothing more. The argument does not lead us to the idea of 
being and personality; and so, like the preceding argument, 
it leaves faith dangling in mid-heaven and groping around 
desperately for a firm support. We hasten to the next 
alternative. 

6. The Homologicalt argument. As this phrase is a 
stranger in the present category, we explain the meaning to 
be an argument based on proofs of intelligence drawn from the 
existence of intelligible methods—plans—in nature. We need 
not amplify the explanation or the argument. It is at once 
apparent that, however convincing the proofs of intelligence, 
the argument lands us exactly where the teleological did, and 
faith feels itself afloat without an anchorage. 

7. The Ontological argument. Here we deal with essen- 
tial realities—the ground and source of all cognizable modes 
and ‘attributes, whether contingent or uncontingent. We find 
in our minds the necessary idea of existence, reality, and feel 
impelled to predicate a necessary something distinct from the 
world, and which constitutes the ground and reason of its 
existence. This is the on/y argument furnished by reason which 


* This “conclusion [that design is revealed in nature] could not bear, perhaps, 
the strictest transcendental critique ;” Kant: ‘Critique of Pure Reason,” p. 435. 
This objection is echoed and re-echoed in the pages of Hamilton, Spencer, and 
others. 

“+ This is the Cosmological argument of Cocker, or a branch of the Physico- 
Theological of Kant. 
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attains to real being. There are three orders of cognizable 
manifestations, giving rise to three corresponding orders of 
ontological concepts. 

I. Phenomena of the Objectivity, (extension, form, color, 
etc.) Ontological principles, applied to these phenomena, 
supply a form of real being, which is contingent, jinite, and 
MATERIAL. 

II. Phenomena of the Subjectivity, (the mental states.) On- 
tological principles, applied to these phenomena, supply a form 
of real being which is self-conscious, free, intelligent, moral, 
and IMMATERIAL, but still finite and conditioned. 

III. Necessary Ideas. These are not properly phenomena 
of mind. The consciousness of their presence is such. No 
phenomena of the finite can claim a necessary existence. Some 
of the necessary ideas which reason discovers in its domain 
are the following: The ideas of, 1. Substance or Reality. 
2. Causality, with its derivatives, Will, Liberty, Motivity, 
and Intelligence. 3. Intelligence. 4. Ethicality, (the idea of 
right and wrong.) 5. Duty. 6. Personality. 7. Unity. 8. In- 
finity. 9. Absolutivity. (Perhaps the 7th and 9th are also 
derivable from the idea of causality. Kant says Liberty is not 
directly cognized, but only a deduction from the concept of 
Duty, and deriving its objective, real existence from the reality 
of Duty; but in this he contradicts himself and the verdict of 
common consciousness.) * 

Ontological principles, applied to the existence of necessary 
ideas, supply necessary, infinite, and unconditioned Being as 
their subject. Therefore, the ontological argument shows that 
f necessary ideas exist, there is a necessary subject to which 
they must be referred as their adequate cause and ground, 
But there ave necessary ideas : 

(1.) Arising spontaneously in our own minds in presence of 
the phenomena of the external world, but transcending all 
which we can conceive of the extent, duration, or degrees of 
contingent existence, and clothing themselves with the attribute 
of absolutivity. Such are our transcendental ideas of substantiv- 
ity, causality, intelligence, ete. 

(2.) Further illustrated and emphasized by a thoughtful con- 
templation of the Kosmos, For instance: 

Intelligence is exemplified in (a) Relations df contrivance, 
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(the Teleological proof;) (b) Relations of plan, (the Homolo- 
gical proof.) 

Primordial Causality and its derivatives ) 

Unity, 
Motivity, are exemplified in 
Self-determination, + = Personality, 
Self-consciousness, 
relations of cause and effect, (the AXtiological proof.) 

These three, and other* similar modes of argumentation, 
thus contribute predicates, which the Ontological argument 
affirms of Real Being. These predicates, together with those 
supplied directly and spontaneously by the mind, make up the 
whole possible conception of Perfect Being, or Derry. 

Finally, we desire to direct attention to the fact that on 
whatever ultimate the last predicate of reason rests, we are 
obliged to accept it—though we do it cheerfully and neces- 
sarily—simply because the denial of it appears absurd. Sim- 
ple, primitive belief, therefore, is the very root of the highest 
certainty attainable. 

Must we, then, confess that all our knowledge rests on a 
basis which admits of doubt¢ Never was a more important 
question raised in the whole annals of humanity. It is of 
supreme importance to discern the absolute and irrecusable 
validity of the primitive beliefs. They are the molecules of 
philosophy. In the last analysis of our knowledge we find an 
element which we hesitate to pronounce knowledge, because 
it is only belief; and we are not satisfied to pronounce it 
belief, because we feel that it is knowledge. All our knowl- 
edge resolves itself into primitive judgments which we affirm, 
because we intuit, the reality. Intuitive knowledge is identical 
with primitive belief, and philosophy is but a deduction from 
intuitive knowledge. 

It was not our purpose to attempt to enforce the authority 
of the primitive beliefs, but merely to point them out as the 


* Similarly we might frame an Ethical argument, based on the principles of 
ethicality as major, and the demonstrations of justice in the world as minor, 
premise; also an Agathological argument, based on the idea of goodness and its 
manifestations in nature. But these arguments, guided by nature, reach only to 
indefinite intelligence, causality, justice, and goodness, when we are obliged to turn 
to the reason to furnish the concepts of absolute attributes; and still another effort 
of reason is demanded to view these absolutes as modes of Being. 
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key-stones of human knowledge, and to remind the reader 
that the impeachment of one is the dethronement of all. To 
attack the authority of the belief in efficient causality is not 
only to launch us upon a universe of chance, but to surround 
us, as Fichte confessed, by a phantasmagoria of unrealities 
and illusions. To dishonor our belief in Absolute Being as 
the ground of our necessary idea of Absolute Being, is, by a 
fell touch, to break the electric communication which unites 
the world of finite existence with the realm of eternal Real- 
ities, and plunge the unhappy soul into the abyss of nihilism. 
On the contrary, to assert the authority of our belief in the 
reality either of the external world or of the world within 
ourselves, is, by implication, to announce the authority of that 
universal faith of humanity which affirms Supreme Divinity ; 
it is to recognize intelligence, power, goodness, justice, in the 
ordinations of the visible universe, and to make these attri- 
butes the predicates of the Absolute and Perfect Being re- 
vealed in the inmost chamber of human reason. 





Art. VIL—THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA: ITS STATUS 
AND ITS FIELD. 


“ When a great country scatters in some vast and fertile wilderness the seeds 
of a civilized population, fosters and protects the infant community through the 
period of helplessness, and rears it into a mighty nation, the measure is not only 
beneficial to mankind, but may answer as a mercantile speculation.” —Macav- 
LAY’S Essays. 


As we have arrived at the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the landing of the first Negro colonists from the United States on 
the shores of Liberia, and their occupation of Cape Mesurado— 
which events took place January 7, 1822, and April 25, 1822— 
we have thought it a fitting time to take a brief survey of 
those operations which have succeeded in rearing from a feeble 
beginning an independent, sovereign community on the west- 
ern coast of Africa. We have before us the “Memorial of 
the American Colonization Society,” published in 1867, at the 
close of the first fifty years of its labors. It contains the fol- 
lowing articles: Minutes of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting ; 
Address of the President of the Society, J. H. B. Latrobe; 
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Selections from the Annual Report; Address of President 
Warner of Liberia; Historical Discourse by Dr. Joseph Tracy ; 
Address by Bishop Clark, followed by an Appendix containing 
the Liberian Declaration of Independence and Constitution, 
the first President’s Inaugural, showing affairs as they appeared 
then, and the President’s Annual Message for 1866, showing 
matters as they are now. Also, a table of Chief Magistrates, 
table of emigrants, and table of the annual receipts of the So- 
ciety since its organization. 

It was quite fitting that Dr. Joseph Tracy, the venerable 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, should 
have been selected to deliver the Historical Discourse. Pos- 
sessed of a mind disciplined by New England culture, of re- 
markable patience of research, with singular affection for 
every detail of colonization and Liberian history, and an 
extraordinary capacity of dollecting and treasuring them, he 
has accu mulated a minute and special knowledge of Liberia, 
her origin, condition, and necessities, equal to, and in many 
respects surpassing, that of the oldest and most intelligent 
Liberian. 

Dr. Tracy informs us that the origin of the idea of coloniz- 
ing blacks from the United States in Africa cannot be attrib- 
uted to any single individual. “The sentiment gushed forth 
at many points, so that many persons have been named as the 
originators of the enterprise.’ But prominent among those 
to whom the credit belongs of having promulgated the idea of 
“a definite plan for a colony, with its agricultural, mechanical, 
and commercial interests, are Rev. Samuel Hopkins and Rey. 
Ezra Stiles of Newport, R. L., and Dr. William Thornton, ‘a 
young man from the West Indies.’ ” 

The close of the administration of James Madison witnessed 
the inauguration of the colonization scheme. The country had 
just begun to recover from the depression occasioned by the 
war with England. A political campaign was just over, and a 
spirit of hopefulness for the future had begun to be felt by the 
American people. It was a fit time for the founding of a great 
association, which, having for its object the promotion of the 
highest philanthropic and political ends, was destined to unite 
men of all parties. 

For more than one hundred and fifty years the transatlantic 
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African slave-trade was carried on with the approbation or 
consent of the whole Christian world, and Africa poured forth 
her sons by scores of thousands to do the labor and drudgery 
of the western world. 

The time was now drawing near for the deliverance of this 
suffering race. Men of prudent foresight, contemplating the 
justice of God, began to tremble for a country in which an 
innocent people were subjected to labor so constant, and to 
mental and physical influences so degrading. They felt the 
premonitory currents of a coming storm, and contended that 
measures should be adopted for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the negroes, and the removal from the land of an insti- 
tution which was exercising a blighting influgnce upon its 
moral and industrial energies. But among these sympathizers 
with the Negro there were conflicting views as to the manner 
in which, compatibly with the welfare of all concerned, the 
desired object could be secured. Two parties arose, one con- 
tending for a gradual abolition of slavery, with a simultaneous 
removal of the free blacks from the United States; the other 
demanding immediate and unconditional emancipation. The 
unconditional Abolitionists went forth throughout the country 
and denounced in energetic terms the holding of men in bond- 
age. The other party, including in its ranks many of the best 
friends of the Negro, felt it their duty also to testify against 
the gigantic evil. But they chose a different method. They 
saw that slavery was a Gordian knot, which could not be so 
easily cut as their more sanguine and impetuous opponents 
supposed ; that it must be untied with infinite labor and skill. 
And becanse of the vigorous energy of the powerful party 
opposed to them, the Colonizationists felt obliged to repress 
their own feelings in deference to the terrible issues which the 
question involved. .But they went to work with commendable 
zeal and earnestness in behalf of the Negro. 

There was not wanting those in the South, and even in the 
North—a large and influential class sympathizing with neither 
of the two parties—who denied the manhood of the Negro, his 
fitness for freedom and self-government ; maintaining with won- 
derful perversion of Scripture that God, having fixed the 
eurse of Canaan upon all the descendants of Ham, or at least 
upon that portion of them occupying the African continent, 
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unto the latest generation, the institution of American slavery 
was essentially righteous and signally beneficent.* 

This horrible doctrine Colonizationists did not believe ; but 
they saw that it was impossible effectually to disprove the un- 
philosophical and unchristian theory so long as the Negro 
remained under the depressing influences of a dominating race. 
They sought, therefore, by removing those already free, or 
who might become free, from such crampjng circumstances, 
and placing them in their own fatherland, where they would 
have the opportunity uf confuting, not by noisy argument and 
violent declamation, but by practical demonstration, solvitur 
embulando, the unhallowed dogma of their enemies, to re- 
move a formidable objection to the freedom of the race. 

To carry out this object, they organized in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the months of December and January, 1816-17, the 
“ American Colonization Society.” The Abolition party did 
not institute any regular organization until several years after- 
ward; but their influence was felt all over the country, espe- 
cially among the free colored people in the Middle and Eastern 
States. As soon as the Colonization Society was organized, 
they assailed it with a vigor and determination that very rapidly 
created a public sentiment against it. The colored people held 
a public meeting in the city of Philadelphia in the month of 
January, 1817, immediately after the Colonization Society was 
organized, and passed the following among other resolutions : 

Resolved, That we NEVER will separate ourselves voluntarily 
from the slave population in this country ; they are our brethren 
by the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong, and we feel 
that there is more virtue in suffering privations with them than in 
fancied enjoyments for a season. 


About the year 1832 the Abolition party organized the 
American Antislavery Society—a nom de guerre—which en- 
listed under their banner nearly all the blacks of the North, 
and secured the confidence of a number of non-partisan phi- 
lanthropists in the United States and England. The two 
parties, now in organized form and in singular and uncom- 
promising hostility to each other, went on with their work ; and, 
from their peculiar modes of operation, attracted to their ranks 
men whose personal temperaments suited the one or the other. 

* Greeley’s ‘‘ American Conflict,” vol. i, p. 73. 
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They whose earnestness for the welfare of the Negro developed 
itself in quiet action and sympathy, connected themselves with 
the Colonization Society. They whose restlessness for the de- 
struction of slavery allowed them no repose, but sent them 
rushing forward to abate the evil without regard to conse- 
quences, joined the Abolitionists. Many of the latter were 
men of strong principles, warm hearts, and expansive sympa- 
thies; but nature had endowed them with strong aggressive 
propensities. William Lloyd Garrison and Gerrit Smith in 
their early manhood were ardent supporters of Colonization ; but 
the Society did not allow sufficient scope for the vehemence of 
their natures. It would have been just as impossible to confine 
such men as Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, and 
Henry Ward Beecher—men overflowing with intense eagerness 
of soul, and peculiarly fitted for the work they achieved— 
within the Colonization ranks, as it would be to confine the 
hurricanes of the West Indies to any given parallel of latitude. 


“Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride.” 


These men believed that, having come tothe conclusion that 
an institution is wrong, inimical to the progress of man, they 
must hate it with perfect hatred, and go at it with sword and 
scimeter, like the gveat Arabian reformer. The antislavery 
agitation was a work affording scope for all their energy and 
eloquence. They brought to their delicate, difficult, and thank- 
less task an earnestness and ability equaled only by the 
courage with which they vindicated their progressive views. 
It must be counted for no inconsiderable feat of moral heroism 
on their part that they came forward at a time when scorn, 
reproach, disgrace, lynch-law, and even death, were the reward 
of those who ventured to promulgate abolition doctrines. To 
persist day after day, month after month, and year after year, 
under such circumstances, in the advocacy of the cause of 
the poor and helpless, demanded a strength of endurance 
and a degree of mettle not found in men uninspired by lofty 
principles. 

On the other hand, no amount of reasoning could have 
induced the Alexanders of Princeton, Edward Everett, or 
Ralph Randolph Gurley of Washington, to join the crusade of 
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the Abolitionists. Not that they were deficient in what is 
sometimes called nerve; but their mental constitution and 
temperament forbade it. It was theirs to accomplish another, 
though a cognate work. Essentially conservative, they dis- 
trusted the wisdom and ability, as well as moderation, of the 
Abolition party. They believed with Burke in the gradual 
progress, the natural growth of the body social and political. 
Deeply sympathizing in the sufferings of the wronged and 
unhappy Negro, as full of enthusiasm for his deliverance as the 
Abolitionists, as keen in their perception of the right and the 
just, they nevertheless thonght that to secure freedom and 
permanent rescue for the object of their sympathy it was wiser 
to trust to slower, more regular, and, in their opinion, more 
legitimate influences, which would operate without disturbing 
society, without compelling a powerful counter-agitation, and 
inducing such reactionary measures as would inevitably lead to 
civil war. Among them, too, not a few looked upon slavery 
as one of those evils which Divine Providence does not leave 
to be remedied by human contrivances, but which, in its own 
good time, by some means impossible to be anticipated, but by 
the simplest and easiest operation, when all its uses shall have 
been fulfilled, shall vanish like a dream.* 

With these views, they considered that the Colonization 
Society, by its gentle and quiet manner of proceeding toward 
the desired end, presented a more suitable and productive field 
for their efforts. 

But a large number of philanthropists, both in the United 
States and in England, who took no active part with either 
society, looked upon the colonization enterprise as a movement 
sound to a certain extent in principle, and possibly beneficent in 
result, but suggested by motives of questionable justice or mo- 
rality. They were ready to admit that, considered in itself, the 
transfer of Negroes from the United States to Africa for the 
purpose of providing for themselves and their posterity an 
asylum of liberty, suppress the slave-trade, and civilize their 
heathen brethren, was undeniably a good thing. It was only 
the carrying out of a wise and humane policy inaugurated long 
before by great and good men. But, owing to the unfortunate 
eloquence of some of the friends of the Society, employed 


* See Dr. Hodge’s Article on Emancipation, ‘‘ Princeton Review,” Oct., 1849. 
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more especially, perhaps, to influence slaveholders and gain 
their support in the cause of gradual emancipation, many who 
took no pains to investigate the matter became settled in the 
belief that the Colonization Society was an engine of oppres- 
sion and wrong; that its organization was dictated in the main 
by certain ulterior designs and concealed motives in the minds 
of its advocates, whom they regarded with contempt for not 
being frank enough to avow their sentiments in an open and 
straightforward manner.*. For the assertions of some of its 
friends the Society was of course not responsible ; but they were 
sufficient in the hands of its active opponents, to make for colo- 
nization permanent enemies among blacks and whites. 

But are we to suppose that there was no benevolence in the 
hearts of the scores of slaveholders in the South, who not only 
advocated the cause of the Society, but liberated and sent their 
slaves to Liberia? Are we to suppose that selfishness was the 
motive, the only motive, that prompted their action? And 
must we believe that there was a want of honest principle in 
the course pursued by the Society in admitting to its ranks 
men ofall shades of political opinion? Was there a dereliction 
of duty? Let us look at the matter calmly and dispassionately. 
Their aim was to reach the blacks throughout the whole coun- 
try, and to secure the emigration of a large number, if not the 
majority of them, to Africa. Was it wrong in them, with this 
object in view, to secure for their cause the confidence and co- 
operation of such men as Bushrod Washington, Charles Carroll, 
James Madison, John Randolph, and Henry Clay, as well as of 
distinguished men of the North? We cannot see that it was. 
Moreover, in point of education, of refinement, and of intel- 
lectual culture, the South was not to be despised. The 
governing classes of the land were largely drawn from that 


* See Greeley’s “‘ American Conflict,” vol. i, page 72, and Garrison’s “Thoughts 
on Colonization.’ As late as July, 1856, the ‘“ Westminster Review” remarked 
that “‘ Liberia was founded in and of slavery; for the sake of slavery it has been 
kept alive, and with slavery in America its African offspring will disappear. It 
lives by the preponderance of a pro-slavery policy at home, and the reversal of 
that policy will extinguish it. We do not know a more striking instance of the 
direction of a temporary social perturbation into a missionary channel.” And we 
may add, thaf we do not know a more striking instance than the above para- 
graph of the erratic action of a gifted brain and a mighty hand clouded by willful 
ignorance and hampered by prejudice. 
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quarter. Besides, the Society, being poor, placed great reliance 
upon the friendly co-operation of the General Government in af- 
fording pecuniary assistance for commencing their operation and 
fostering their colony on the African coast. Had their move- 
ments been so conducted as to deprive them of the sympathies 
of Southern society and the countenance of the educated 
classes, it would have been worse than useless to hope for as- 
sistance from,the Government. As an African, we surely cannot 
withhold the tribute of our unfeigned admiration and gratitude 
from the men who went forth with drawn swords against the 
evil of slavery. It is to us unspeakably refreshing to watch 
them, in the annals of those times, wielding the tomahawk 
with such heartiness against the “ peculiar institution.” But, 
as a dispassionate spectator, we must contend that there was 
sound philosophy and practical wisdom in the course pursued 
by the Colonization Society. It would have been the reverse 
of prudent in them to begin their labors by ignoring the rights 
of slaveholders to their property—rights guaranteed by the 
saws of the land. This would not only have excited violent 
antagonism on the part of slaveholders, buf would have ex- 
hibited so signal a divorce between judgment and benevolence, 
between discretion and energy, as would have alienated from 
their cause many earnest well-wishers of the Negro among non- 
slaveholders North and South, and thus led to a defeat of the 
object they had in view. Say what we please of lofty gener- 
osity and the power of truth, our dealings with the world con- 
vince us that where the interests of men are concerned abstract 
arguments of right and justice make very little headway. We 
remember in 1856, when the whole civilized world was startled 
by the outrage upon Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, ‘by 
Preston Brooks, of South Carolina, the view taken of the 
matter by a philosophical statesman of a distant country.* He 
wrote: “ People here speak of the outrage on Sumner as a 
proof of the brutal manners of the Americans, and their low 
morality. To me it seems the first blow in a civil war. If 
half England was in favor of a measure which involved the 
confiscation of the property of the other half, my belief is that 
an English Brooks would be equally applauded. If Peel had 
prgposed a law which, instead of reducing rents, had annihilated 


* Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
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them, instead of being attacked by a man of words such as 
Disraeli, he would have been attacked with physical arguments 
by some man of blows.” 

But the Society, amid apprehensions and persecution, per- 
severed in its efforts. It gained the sympathy of a large por- 
tion of the educated and influential classes ; and so salutary was 
the impression which, by its energetic and judicious proceed- 
ings, had been produced upon the public mind, that the Board 
felt warranted, though without pecuniary resources, in taking 
preliminary steps for the formation of a colony on the west 
coast of Africa. They looked about for suitable men to visit 
the coast and select a proper site for the intended colony. 
Samuel J. Mills offered himself for that service, was accepted, 
and authorized to select his companion. He selected an intimate 
friend, Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, afterward Dr. Burgess, of 
Dedham, Mass., lately deceased, to whom he wrote as follows : 


I have been appointed by the Board of the Colonization Society 
as their agent in this noble expedition, and I am requested by 
them, if possible, to find a person who will engage in this mission 
with me. Will you go, Brother Burgess? My brother, can we 
engage in a nobler effort? We go to make freemen of slaves. We 
go to lay the foundation of a free and independent empire on the 
coast of poor degraded Africa! 


After some consideration, Mr. Burgess consented to accom- 
pany his friend to Africa. Their letter of instructions was 
dated November 5, 1817. Money to defray the expense of the 
expedition was borrowed, and the loan repaid from funds raised 
by General Mercer and Rev. William Meade, afterward Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia. 

Messrs. Mills and Burgess sailed for Africa November 16, 
taking England on their way. They reached the coast in the 
month of March following. After visiting Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and Sherbro, they fixed upon the last-named place as a 
favorable location for the colony. They then returned to 
Sierra Leone, and thence sailed for the United States, where 
Mr. Burgess arrived October 22, 1818. Mr. Mills died on the 
passage. When he left home he was suffering from a pul- 
monary disease. The climate of England aggravated it. That 
ot Africa suspended its operation, as it often does. A few days 
after leaving Sierra Leone it.returned, aggravated by a severe 
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cold, and on the 16th day of June he gently expired, and at 
sunset his body was committed to the ocean.* 

Encouraged by the representations of their surviving agent, 
the Society determined to lay the foundations of their colony as 
soon as possible, and for this purpose made great exertions to 
fit out an expedition immediately. On the 6th of February, 
1820, the ship “ Elizabeth ” sailed from New York with eighty- 
six emigrants, and arrived at Sierra Leone March 9. Thence 
they were transferred to Campelar, Sherbro Island, March 20. 
After various disappointments and disasters, the emigrants, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Eli Ayres, succeeded in 
obtaining a foothold on Cape Mesurado, in lat. 6° 19’ N., long. 
10° 49’ W., where now stands Monrovia, the capital of the 
Republic of Liberia. 

The purchase of the Mesurado territory was effected in 
December of 1821, of which transaction a particular account 
was published by the Colonization Socigty a few months after- 
ward. The tract ceded included Cape Mesurado and the 
lands, forming nearly a peninsula, between the Mesurado and 
Junk rivers, about thirty-six miles along the coast, with an 
average breadth of about two miles. For a hundred years the 
principal powers of Europe had in vain tried to gain possession 
of Cape Mesurado. France and England had made repeated 
offers to the head chiefs occupying the territory, who steadily 
aud invariably refused to part with even one acre. Indeed, 
the kings were known to be extremely hostile to the whites, 
always rejecting their most advantageous proposals.t Thus 
was this territory providentially reserved for Africa’s own 
descendants, far away in exile. 

Near the mouth of the Mesurado river are two small islands, 
containing together less than three acres. The larger of these 
islands was, at the time the colonists arrived, nearly covered 
with houses built in the native style, and occupied by a fam- 

* Tracy's Historical Discourse. 

+ White traders have left along this coast so dark and sanguinary a record that 
among many of the tribes no deeper insult can be offered by a man to his neighbor 
than calling him a white man. Bishop Payne, of Cape Palmas, informed the writer 
that the greatest compliment a Grebo can pay to a European is to call him a black 
man. ‘You be black man, sir,” said a member of that tribe when trying to ex- 
press his admiration of the Bishop. They call a white man Kubwe, or little 
demon. 
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ily of several hundred domestic slaves. They were mostly 
strangers to this part of the coast, had no participation in the 
politics of their neighbors, and were frequently the objects of 
their jealousy, and, till restrained by the protection of the 
American colony, of their oppression. The smaller of these 
islands had been obtained by special purchase of one John 8S. 
Mill, a half-breed, at that time occupant and proprietor. On 
this island the colonists, brought from Sierra Leone, were landed 
on the 7th of January, 1822, and they called it “ Perseverance 
Island.” Here they remained until April 25th, when they re- 
moved to “ Mesurado Heights,” and raised the American flag.* 

The colony henceforward grew, and expanded in territory 
and influence, taking under its jurisdiction from time to time 
the large tribes contiguous. The story of the early trials of the 
colonists, their struggles against the slave-trade, their conflicts 
with the natives, has been so often told that we must here forego 
the pleasant task of reviewing those stirring and interesting times. 

Before the colonies felt within themselves the vigor sufficient 
to enable them to maintain an independent existence, circum- 
stances transpired which rendered it necessary that they should 
avail themselves of the advantages for self-preservation and 
defense which only a condition of independent sovereignty 
eould afford them. Indeed, by a series of resolutions of the 
Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society in 
1846, the colony was invited to take this step as a means ‘of 
protection against the oppressive interference of foreigners ; 
and a special fund of $15,000 was raised to buy up the native 
title to all the coast, from Sherbro to Cape Palmas, in order to 
secure to the new nationality continuity of coast.t 

In the month of July, 1847, the colonies published to the 
world an eloquent and impressive Declaration of Independ- 
ence, containing an able representation of the grievances which 
drove them to emigrate from the United States to Liberia. 
This document was prepared by the skillful hand of the 
lamented Hilary Teoge. Remarkable harmony of feeling pre- 
vailed among the people. They had come together from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, largely imbued with the 
local prejudices of the sections in which they had been brought 


* Days which should be duly commemorated by the Liberians. 
+ “ African Repository,” Feb., 1846. 
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up; but under the inspiration of the idea of independence, 
the thought of realizing in ever so humble a degree the great 
object for which they had left the land of their birth, they 
came together as one man. They knew the responsibilities 
they were about to assume, but they were vigorous in mind 
and body, and indomitable in purpose. A few of the first set- 
tlers still survived. Elijah Johnson, a tower of strength, was 
still among them. Self-government was not entirely unknown 
to the hardy pioneers, for they had had twenty-five years of se- 
vere colonial discipline; neither were they unaccustomed to the 
common forms of constitutional government. They were in- 
ured to hardships by the varying occupations of farmers, 
huntsmen, soldiers, and legislators, in which they had from 
time to time engaged—occupations which had served to de- 
velop those qualities of courage, independence, fortitude, 
sagacity, common sense, and instinct of government, which 
made them capable of organizing a system of liberty and 
equality. on these far-off shores. 

The representatives of the people met in convention, and 
in thirty days a constitutional code was promulgated, gath- 
ered in many parts from the vast experience of the United 
States. The executive, legislative, and judicial functions were 
all carefully defined and fenced round with efficient securities, 
and every regulation necessary for good government ; and all 
this was done without noise, without strife, and with extra- 
ordinary promptitude. The authorities thus defined and thus 
established at once proceeded to exercise the powers conferred 
by the Constitution.* 

The new Republic was soon after welcomed into the family 
of nations by Great Britain and France. Then, one after 
another, the other great nations of Europe extended the hand 
of friendship. The Republic is now in treaty stipulations with 
England, France, Belgium, Prussia, Italy, the United States, 
Denmark, Holland, Hayti, Portugal, and Austria. 

The government of Liberia is republican. The Republic is 
divided into four counties: Mesurado, Grand Bassa, Sinou, 


* In an issue of the “ Liberia Herald,” published soon after the adjournment 
of the Convention, (1847,) the editor remarks: ‘We are truly pleased at the 
unaifimity which prevails among our fellow-citizens with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the late Convention.” 
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and Maryland. Monrovia, in Mesurado County, is the capital 
of the Republic. Each of the counties is represented in the 
legislature by two Senators and three Representatives ; (Mesu- 
rado County has four Representatives.) They are elected by 
the people—the Senators for four years, the Representatives 


’ for two years. Besides a property qualification, each Repre- 


sentative must be at least twenty-three years old, and each 
Senator twenty-five years. 

The Republic is governed by a President, who is also elected 
by the people for a term of two years; but he may be re- 
elected any number of times. All citizens of the Republic 
must belong to the Negro race. 

At the biennial election held in May, 1869, the question of 
lengthening the presidential term to four years was submitted 
to the people. A large number voted in favor of the amend- 
ment, but the result not appearing satisfactory to the Legisla- 
ture, the question was again submitted to the people in May, 
1870. On the result of this second election the President and 
the Legislature differed. The Legislature passed a resolution 
declaring the amendment not carried; the President vetoed 
their resolution. The Legislature failing to secure a two-third 
vote to set aside the veto, the President and his friends held 
that the constitutional amendment was carried, and he refused 
to call the usual election in May, 1871. His opponents main- 
tained that his course was unconstitutional, and took it upon 
themselves to hold an election, at which they voted, with no 
opposing candidate, for J. J. Roberts for President. This 
irregularity paved the way for numerous other irregularities, 
which ended in the deposition of the President. 

Of course we must expect that there will be in the outside 
world a hue and cry against the Negro. We shall hear reit- 
erated from the enemies of the race the charge of his incapa- 
bility for self-government ; as if there were no pure Negro 
governments in Africa over a thousand years old, conducted 
with a steadiness and regularity which might put to shame 
some of the European governments. The ‘people of Liberia 
have had many and peculiar discouragements to contend 
against; but they have hitherto manifested a patience and 
forbearance, an appreciation of liberty, a respect for order, a 
quickness to comprehend the nature of new institutions and the 
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value of new rights and obligations, at least as signal and as 
meritorious as can be observed among many of those who are 
loud in proclaiming the incapacity of the Negro for freedom 
and self-government. 

We hold that in spite of the recent proceedings in Liberia, 
which must be deplored by every lover of order and good gov- 
ernment, that infant nation is on the advance. These sad 
events are not incompatible with the fulfillment of the noble 
destiny to which that republic is called. When in 1847 they 
declared their independence, they embarked on a_ political 
system which requires the largest experience in self-govern- 
ment. Democratic institutions are not the best under which 
to train a people who have hardly acquired the very rudi- 
ments of self-government. Hence the tendency lately devel- 
oped to illegal violence and popular excesses. The will of the 
populace, acknowledged as Supreme, will not tolerate the slow- 
ness of constitutional forms—Populus sic vult, sic jubet, et sit 
pro ratione voluntas. It does not even respect the privileges 
which, for the more efficient exercise of its own supremacy, it 
has itself created and transferred to a minority. The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are deposed within three months of the 
meeting of the Legislature because their acts seem to conflict 
with the momentary impulses of the majority. But these 
irregularities are not peculiar to Liberia. We have read of 
wliolesale fusllades and noyades in large cities much more 
experienced in the art of government than Liberia. But 
the proceedings in Liberia will no doubt be raised into prom- 
inence by foreign observers, because as an infant Negro State 
she has not the prestige of a much older community in Europe 
to vail her blunders, or the pecuniary or political influence to 
silence her enemies. She is bound to justify herself before 
the world for such acts. But Liberians, like others, must learn 
by experience the actual difficulties of administering a popu- 
lar government, And if at this late day we are told that “the 
French are waiting for a polity which shall insure them 
against military reverses and domestic misgovernment,” why 
should the lack of administrative skill in Liberia be a matter 
of surprise? But 


« “ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 
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Over all the perversities and blindness of a willful ambition 
there presides a controlling power, which can make them all 
agencies of his beneficent purposes. The purposes of the Al- 
mighty for Africa are not to be thwarted by the folly or wick- 
edness of man. The horrible slave-trade in the days of its ¢ 
unchecked operations seemed to have shut out all hope from the 
view of the African ; but even on the piratical banners of that 
awful institution the eye of faith might have read in letters 
of light the words which the great Florentine saw written on 
the very gates of everlasting woe— 


“ Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore: 
Fecemi la divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza e il primo Amore.” * 


The artificial and illegitimate obstacles which now hinder 
the progress of Liberia will soon be removed. We do not 
say—for we do not expect, and we do not hope—that all dif- 
ferences of opinion will cease, but assuredly the most prolific 
and the most incurable source of the bitter conflicts in the 
country will be removed. Relieved from these untoward in- 
fluences, Liberia has a clear path and smooth future before 
her. The masses, no longer diverted from their natural bent 
or confused as to their native instincts, will become intelligent, 
united, and energetic, and nothing will hinder the rapid prog- 
ress of a people who possess a territory of ample extent, of 
great fertility, blessed with many and abundant natural 
sources of wealth, and a genial climate. How happy is that 
young nation, to begin with no lingering curse from old in- 
stitutions or guilty traditions! All things in that infant state 
are new. Noslavery; no compulsion of conscience ; no aris- 
tocracy or monarchy ; no systematized ignorance; free to ex- 
pand morally, intellectually, individually, and nationally ; with 
a spacious continent as the field of its operations—what a 
future ! 

The Veys extend from Gallinas, their northern boundary, to 
Little Cape Mount, their southern boundary ; and they stretch 
inland about two days’ journey. They have invented an 


* Justice moved my high Maker; 
Divine Power made me, Wisdom 
Supreme, and primal Love.—ZJnferno, iii. 
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alphabet for writing their own language, and are enjoying the 
blessings of a written system, for which they are entirely in- 
debted to their own ingenuity and enterprise. Next to the 
Mandingoes, they are the most interesting and promising of 
the aboriginal population of Liberia. Some of their learned 
men, adepts in the traditional lore of the country, have in- 
formed us that the Veys are closely related to the Mandingoes ; 
that they were originally inhabitants of a distant region north- 
east of their present country ; and that, driven away from their 
home by war, they crossed the mountains and came to the 
coast, where they carried on successful warfare against the 
tribes whom they found on the sea-board. Continually press- 
ing toward the south, driving the weaker tribes before them, 
and forming alliance with the stronger ones, they eventually 
reached the banks of the St. John’s river, in the County of 
Grand Bassa, Having acquired an ascendant influence over 
the country through which they had passed, the principal men 
retraced their steps and settled in the region of Wakora, 
(Grand Cape Mount,) as a more delightful section of country 
than any they had seen. 

We are quite disposed to credit this statement. First, be- 
cause the Veys, occupying the narrow extent of country 
between Gallinas and Little Cape Mount, are an entirely dis- 
tinct people from the Mende, on the north of them, and the 
Deys, on the south. The Mende and Dey languages have no 
particular affinity with the Vey. Second, because the Man- 
dingoes and all the tribes north of Liberia have a tradition of 
a great and wide-spread war in their country about the close 
of the seventeenth century, waged by the Foulah Mohammed- 
ans for the spread of their religion. Dr. Koelle, who lived 
five years at Sierra Leone, and made a collection of African 
stories, gives a very interesting account of those belligerent 
operations, gathered from the lips of intelligent natives.* It 
is possible that the Veys, unwilling to adopt the faith of Islam, 
and not able to resist the conquering hosts, retreated to the 
south-west and settled in their present locality, where, like the 
Pelasgians in Etruria, they have retained, amid so many in- 
congruous elements, their tribal integrity. 

~The plan recently suggested by Bishop Payne, of occupying 


* Koelle’s Polyglotta Africana. Introduction, p. 8. . 
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that country with an extensive and vigorous mission, is most 
important and interesting ; and we venture to affirm, from our 
own experience in the interior of that region, that no country 
on the coast presents such an opening for sanitary advantages, 
and far-reaching evangelical and educational resnlts, as Cape 
Mount and its adjacent interior. “The Vey tribe,” says 
Bishop Payne, “are the most intelligent of any on the west 
coast. It was this people who, some fifteen years ago, invented 
a syllabic alphabet. They hold constant intercourse with the 
Mandingoes and other Mohammedan tribes in the far interior, 
and these intelligent neighbors are fast converting them to 
their false faith.” 

The mission-school which the Episcopalians have opened at 
Totocoreh, east of Boporo, through the watchful energy of 
Rev. G. W. Gibson, of Monrovia, is nearer to Capt Mount 
than to Monrovia, so that they have already planted their first 
outpost toward the vast interior. A mission established on 
Cape Mount, according to the ripe judgment of Bishop Payne, 
would enjoy ‘the greatest facilities and advantages for carrying 
on an educational establishment; while the opportunity of 
visiting the stations at Boporo and beyond in the charming hill 
country within one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles, at 
which a missionary and his family could reside during a part 
of the year, would be the means of preserving health and 
vigor. 

The next tribe of importance accessible to, and under the 
influence of, the Liberian Republic, are the Pessehs, located 
about seventy miles from the coast, and extending about one 
hundred miles from north to south. They may be called 
the peasants of West Africa. They supply most of the do- 
mestic slaves for the Veys, Bassas, Mandingoes, and Kroos. 
They are hard-working and industrious. It is said that the 
work of a Pesseh man is worth twice as much a day as that 
of a Vey or Bassa. The natives in the low alluvial lands of 
the coast, who are given to trade, rely for the cultivation of 
their lands upon the skill and industry of the Pessehs, who 
have practiced agriculture on the difficult slopes of their hilly 
country. This people are entirely pagan. No missionary 
effort, except that of George L. Seymour about fifteen years 
ago, and which was abandoned because of his death, has ever 
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been attempted aroong them. He was supported by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

A very interesting tribe, next interior to the Pessehs, has 
recently been brought into treaty relations with Liberia by 
Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, namely, the Barline. The Barline 
country, about eight days’ journey north-east from Monrovia, 
was visited in 1858 by Mr. James L. Sims, an intelligent young 
Liberian. Mr. Sims describes Palaka, the capital of Barline, 
as it appeared at that time, as follows : 

Palaka, which contained about four thousand inhabitants, half 
of whom were Manni-Mohammedans, and was surrounded by a 
clay wall nine or ten feet high, had every appearance of being a 
very old town. The wall in some places was in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The town is situated in a valley, with high 
mountains on the east and west. In front is a beautiful little river 
with a vine bridge over it. Between the river and the town 
were several very large cotton trees, and a large border of black 
granite rock, In the center of the town was a market-square. 
The people were the most industrious, and apparently the most 
happy, lever met with; it seemed that the whole country was 
one immense rice farm. The Mohammedan women had several 
establishments for manufacturing earthenware; while the Barline 
women prepared rice, palm-oil, and other necessaries, for market. 


In describing his experiences at another town, he thus 
writes : 

The sun is down. From the eastern part of the town comes 
the sound of voices, floating on the evening zephyr, sweet, plain- 
tive, and mournful. The followers of Mohammed are at prayer. 
About one third of the inhabitants of this town are Mohammed- 
ans, who have settled in Barline for the purpose of trafficking 
with King Boatswain’s people, and some of them are very often 
seen in the settlements. ‘The country of these people is called 
Manni. They are scattered all through the Pesseh, Barline, and 
King Boatswain’s country.* 

According to the account of Mr. W. Spencer Anderson, the 
latest explorer, there are no Mohammedans at present in the 
Barline country. 

The next tribe, proceeding south along the coast, is that of the 
Bassas, occupying a coast line of over sixty miles, and extend- 
ing about the same distance inland. They are the great pro- 
ducers of palm-oil and canewood, which are sold to foreigners 
by thousands of tons annually. The Bassa people, numerically 

* Maryland “Colonization Journal,” vol. x, p. 212. 
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considered, are a very important field for missionary opera- 
tions. The Northern Baptist Missionary Society established a 
mission among these people in 1835, conducted by Messrs. 
Crocker, Mylne, and Clarke, and subsequently by Messrs. 
Goodman and Sherman. The language was studied out and 
reduced .to writing; as many as three schools, embracing in 
all nearly a hundred pupils, were organized and taught in a 
great measure by the missionaries ; preaching was maintained 
statedly at three places, and occasionally at a great many 
more ; and large portions of the New Testament were trans- 
lated into the Bassa language. But notwithstanding this 
promising commencement, the mission has been now for sev- 
eral years suspended. 

Mr. Jacob W. Vonbrunn, a son of a subordinate king of 
the Grand Bassa people, but a zealous Christian missionary, 
has just returned to his native country from a visit to the 
United States with the valuable results of his experience in 
that Christian land, and with the assistance afforded by Chris- 
tian friends, to push forward among his people the work of 
Christian civilization. The Southern Baptist Convention has 
lately resumed missionary operations among the Bassas. 

The Kroomen occupying the region of country south of 
Bassa are a large and powerful tribe, and, in many respects, 
more remarkable than the Bassas. They extend about seventy 
miles along the coast, and only a few miles inland. They are 
the sailors of West Africa. They are shrewd, intelligent, and 
manly, never enslaving or selling each other. The only mis- 
sionary effort among this tribe was made by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, about thirty years ago, at Settra 
Kroo. This mission was very successful while it lasted, but it 
has long since ceased operations ; and this large and important 
tribe is left without God and without hope in the world. 

Bordering upon the south-eastern boundaries of the Kroos 
are the Greboes, another large and influential tribe, extending 
from Grand Sesters to the Cavalla river, a distance of about 
seventy miles. It is supposed that this people emigrated 
about one hundred and fifty years ago from the leeward coast. 
They are said to equal the Kroomen in physical development, 
and to resemble them in intellectual character. Indeed, the 
two tribes have many points in common. The same love of 
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freedom, the same martial qualities, the same love of maritime 
adventure, and the same patience of exposure and fatigue, 
characterize both tribes. 

The Grebves have been more favored than the Kroomen as 
to the enjoyment of Christian influence. In 1834 the first 
Christian mission was established among them at Cape Palmas 
by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This missior 
continued in operation for seven years under very encouraging 
circumstances. A Church was organized, the language was re- 
duced to writing, of which a Grammar and a Dictionary in 
part were published ; the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the 
Life of Christ, and various other religious books, were translated 
into it for the use of those who had been taught to read. This 
mission was in 1842 transferred to Gabun. 

But the Episcopal mission’ established among the same tribe a 
few years previously still continues in operation. It has passed 
through many seasons of suffering, sorrow, and bereavement, 
and is now sadly in need of laborers. But it has had its seasons 
of prosperity, and may be considered one of the most effective 
missions on the coast. It has recently established 4 mission in 
the interior, and Bohlen, a station about seventy miles from the 
coast, stands an interesting outpost in the great warfare, and a 
stimulating monument of the self-denying labors of the lamented 
Hoffman. 

But perhaps the most interesting and promising tribe found 
in the territory of Liberia are the Mandingoes. They are 
numerous, intelligent, enterprising, and not a few of them 
learned. They are found on the whole of the eastern frontier 
of the Republic, and extend back to the heart of Soudan. 
Through them Liberia at no distant day may exert a consider- 
able influence on the great and populous interior. They have 
books and schools and mosques in every large town. They read 
and write, and many speak the Arabic language. They have 
diffused every-where among the pagan tribes contiguous to and 
within the Republic the idea of the presence and power of the 
Supreme Being. 

The Imams subject the boys put under their care for in- 
struction to long years of discipline, during which they are 
compelled to learn the greater portion of the. Koran, and some- 
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times the whole, by heart. Thus a large number of youth 
throughout the interior of Liberia are undergoing a course of 
training which will fit them to receive more readily the princi- 
ples of Christian civilization. Czesar tells us that the ancient 
Druids carried the children of the Britons through a similar 
process. Indeed, the description given by that military com- 
mander in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the sixth 
book of his Commentaries may be applied almost verbatim to 
the Mandingo priests and the communities over which they 
preside. The schools established by them, however inferior, 
have contributed, in no little degree, to abate the ignorance 
and soften the manners of the people. The doctrines of Islam, 
like those of Christianity, are contained in a book accounted 
sacred. The study of this book, a fundamental duty inseparable 
from the name and profession of Mussulman, has made the use 
of letters co-extensive with the propagation of the faith itself. 
And the study of the Koran, like that of the Bible, necessarily 
extends beyond the contents of the volume, and, on the same 
principle, insensibly enlarges the mind of its followers by open- 
ing to them other fields of research.* It is worse than useless, 
therefore, to send uneducated men to evangelize the Man- 
dingoes. The most enlightened missionaries will find it as 
much labor as they can well manage to put down in argument 
many of these “ benighted Africans.” However, we learn that 
an ambitious young Mohammedan king, named Ibrahima Sisi, 
occupying a large city called Medina, has been conducting a 
series of warlike operations against the Kafirs in the surrouad- 
ing regions to reduce them to the faith, with the watchword, 
La ilaha iv? allahu, ete—No God but God, ete. Ibrahima 
is an able and energetic young ruler, having under his com- 
mand a vast army, terrible to the powers around him. His 
cavalry consists of one thousand horsemen. His organizing 
and directing influence in the country is said to be consider- 
able. Having within him the spirit of progress which charac- 
terizes the age, he can follow its impulse only in accordance 
with the light he has in obedience to the highest code of 
principles known to him. He believes that the reformation 
and improvement of the tribes around him depend upon their 
religious passions, and to stimulate those passions by the in- 


* See Foster's ‘‘ Mohammedanism Unvailed,” vol. ii, sec. 12. 
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troduction of Islam is his aim. But if he could learn something 
of the ennobling and loftier principles of Christian civilization, 
why should we suppose that he would not readily embrace them ? 
It would be well if Liberia could secure his friendship and alliance. 
His capital is only about four weeks’ journey from Monrovia. 
We have now hastily glanced at the leading tribes compos- 
ing the aboriginal population of Liberia. For the most part 
these people live in towns or villages of from two hundred to 
five thousand inhabitants, and in communities of eight or ten 
villages. In these communities, excepting the Mandingoes, 
they have no written forms of law, but are governed, as a 
general thing, by certain traditional usages handed down from 
generation to generation. Nominally monarchy is the only 
form of government acknowledged among them, but when 
closely scrutinized, their systems “show much more of the pop- 
ular and patriarchal than of the monarchical element. They 
cannot be said to be strictly pagan, in the sense, for instance, 
in which the South Sea islanders were pagans. They all ac- 
knowledge one God, and they invoke his assistance, protec- 
tion, and forgiveness. Their religion is a simple theism or 
monotheism. If they have not the gorgeous temples of Asia, 
neither have they its hideous symbolism. They have no 
“hereditary priesthood wrapt up in a systematized pantheism 
and polytheism.” “When you go to india,” says Dr. Duff, 
“you find the national mind a vast plenwm; where every 
point is pre-occupied, where every corner of the soul is filled 
up, where every faculty is pervaded, where every desire and 
every emotion of the heart is provided for, and that, too, upon 
divine authority.” * Dr. Macleod, who has recently paid a 
visit to India, informs us that “in the Bombay Presidency 
there are thirty thousand idol temples.”+ The missionary 
meets no such obstructions to his work in Africa. He finds 
rather a vast vacuwm to be filled with the rich treasures of 
which he is the bearer. He has no physical or metaphysical 
structures to demolish. He enters upon a vast field entirely 
unoccupied, or covered only with the rank weeds which, during 


the neglected centuries, nature has produced. 
“Neglectis urenda filix innascitur agris.” t 
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* Address before Missionary Convention in New York, May, 1854. 
+ ‘Good Words,” Feb. 1869, page 98. t Horace. 
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This is the field into which Providence has cast the lot 
of the few thousand Liberian Christians, offshoots from the 
American nation. They are there for the physical and moral 
improvement of their own kith and kin occupying the sur- 
rounding wilderness; but above all, for their spiritual well- 
being. 

The indirect influence of Liberia upon the natives has 
already accomplished much. A _ revolution has been going 
on among them ever since January 7, 1822, when the first 
emigrants landed on Perseverance Island. A new spirit has 
been gradually insinuating itself among them. The “ ’Merica 
man fash ” has been silently undermining their superstitions. It 
is true that domestic slavery still exists in the interior, a cir- 
cumstance which some of the friends of Liberia abroad seem to 
view with a degree of concern. To us, however, looking at 
the matter from a nearer stand-pvint, it is a subject of no 
special apprehension. It would be difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, for the Government of Liberia to interfere directly 
and effectually to any great extent with that institution. The 
natives all know that under the laws of Liberia every man is 
free. Slaves coming into the settlements or their neighbor- 
hood, and craving Liberian protection, cannot be taken back to 
their masters. The evils will gradually pass away as Christian 
influence advances into the interior. It is well known that 
throughout Europe serfdom or slavery, where master and slave 
belonged to the same race, gradually disappeared as civilization 
advanced, as skill was superadded to physical strength, and as 
labor became more productive. Every improvement in art 
and science and industrial contrivance tends to diminish the 
value of the slave. So it must be in this country. 

To help them push forward these triumphs of civilization 
and Christianity Liberians must look to Christians abroad ; and 
our Negro brethren in America are earnestly entreated to come 
over with their brain and heart and muscle. We feel that 
Liberia has a peculiar claim upon the sympathy, and assist- 
ance of the American people. We know of no country that 
utters a louder call to the American Church than does Africa 
through Liberia. God has placed Africa, as it were, at the 
door of American Christians. There is no other portion of 
the heathen world that has so large a representative element 
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residing in a foreign land as Africa has residing in America. 
There is no other portion of the globe that has sent forth its 
children in such numbers to perform unrequited labor in a 
foreign country as has this aged mother of civilization. Her 
children, torn by millions from her bleeding bosom, are now in 
the United States. Having passed through the dire ordeal of 
slavery, they are now getting imbued with American culture. 
This is a tie binding the United States to Africa to which no 
other country can show a parallel. In view of the long and 
weary centuries in which her children have suffered and toiled 
in that land; in view of the mental training and discipline 
they are now undergoing, fitting them to shed blessings upon her 
distracted country ; in view of her forlorn and desolate condi- 
tion, Africa, with all the passionate love of a mother, stretches 
out her hands in supplication to the United States. Here are 


“Tears more eloquent than learned tongue, 
Or lyre of purest note.”’ 


The wilderness and the desert are waiting for the reviving 
power of Western civilization, purchased by the groans and 
blood of generations of men. Millions of aspiring souls, grop- 
ing in darkness after some higher life, are waiting to receive 
the quickening influence of the arts and sciences—waiting for 
the discipline of those circumstances which have wrought out 
such great changes in Europe and America. 

We expect that the recovery of Africa from her protracted 
desolation will be rapid and sudden. “ Ethiopia shall soon, or 
suddenly, stretch out her hands unto God.” We expect that 
thousands of her sons, prepared and fitted for the work, will 
hasten to these slaves from the lands of their thralldom ; that 
the hundreds of thousands of benighted men at home will be 
wakened to habits of regular industry and thrift. The diverse 
and conflicting tribes will be rapidly reduced to unity under 
the influence of Christian principles—a tide of common life 
will sweep through the whole half a million immediately 
around Liberia, and through them regions beyond will be 
speedily absorbed. We expect soon to witness the beautiful 
scene of skillful tillage, abounding harvests, contented cottages, 
thrifty villages, opulent cities, the products of the spindle and 
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shuttle and forge and mill and wheel and boiler, Already we 


seem to hear 
“The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath-worshipers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark brown furrows ;” 
. . . While “the great heavens 
Seem to look down upon the scene in love.” * 


We believe that among the descendants of Africa in the 
Western Hemisphere there are talent enongh, wealth enough, 
and numbers enough to accomplish all this before the centennial 
anniversary of the American Colonization Society, if they 
would but earnestly give themselves to the work. O that they 
would feel it their duty and could be assisted to come! Men 
and brethren, help! 





Arr. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


BaprisT QUARTERLY, April, 1872. (Philadelphia.)—1. Development and Human 
Descent. 2. Palfrey on Religious Intolerance in the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 3. The Mutual Relation of Baptism and the Communion. 4. The Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius. 5. The Interior Facts of Baptism. 6. Christus Con- 
ditor. 

BisuioTHECA SACRA, AND THEOLOGICAL Ecrectic, April, 1872. (Andover.)— 
1. Lecky on Morals. 2. Darwinism. 3. Whatis Truth? 4. The Christian Law 
of Service. 5. The Three Fundamental Methods of Preaching—Preaching 
Extempore. 

MercerssurG Review, April, 1872. (Philadelphia.)—1. The Relation of the 
Formal and Material Principles of Protestantism to the Principles of Chris- 
tianity. 2. The Idea of Church Authority. 3. The Office of the Holy Ministry 
Viewed from the Stand-point of Christ’s Atonement. 4. Philosophy and Chris- 
tianity. 5. Meeting of the Extremes. 6. Christ’s Descent into Hell. 17. The 
Elves. 8. American Theology. 9. Do Ghosts Appear? 


Nort AMERICAN REVIEW, April, 1872. (Boston.)}—1. The German Mission of 
Count Benedetti. 2. Steinthal on the Origin of Language. 3. On the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association; its Origin, Doctrines, and Ethics. 4. The 
Law of Maritime Warfare, as it Affects the Belligerents. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, April, 1872. (New York.)— 
1. Henry Cooke, D.D., and Arianism in the Irish Church. 2. The Eldership 
Question. 3. The Benevolent Work of the Church and the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one. 4. Bishop Hefele on Pope Honorius. 5. Dr. Jacob’s 
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Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. 6. The Literature, History. and 
Civilization of the Japanese. 7. The Mode of Raising Funds for Church Work. 
8. Systematic Beneficence in the Presbyterian Church. 9. Notes on Current 
Topics. 10. Masson’s Life of John Milton. 

QuARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuHuRCH, April, 1872. 
(Gettysburgh.)—1. Protestant Infallibility. 2. Practical Exposition of Script- 
ure. 3. The Sufferings of Christ. 4. Christianity the Re-adjuster. 5. The 
Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 6. The Christian Ministry 
of Labor. 1%. Dr. Hodge on “the Lutheran Doctrine” of the Person of Christ. 


~~ = 
ee 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1872. (London.)—1. Life 
and Times of Dr. Henry Cooke. 2. The Natural and the Supernatural. 3. Dr. 
Wordsworth on the Church of England. 4. Ulrich Zwingli. 5. The Lost 
Epistles of St. Paul. 6. The Perspective in Prophecy. 17. Our English Bible. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1872. (New York: Reprint--Leonard Scott, 
140 Fulton-street.)—1. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. 2. The Modern 
Newspaper. 3. The American Civil War. 4. Pope and his Editors. 5. The 
Licensing System. 6. Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections. 7. Kidnapping in 
the South Seas. 8. The Conference of Nonconformists. 


Lonpon QuarTERLY Review, April, 1872. (London.)}—1. Unitarianism. 2. 
Walter Seott: a Centenary Tribute. 3. The Contemporary Literature of 
France. 4. British Journalism. 5. Shelley and his Poetry. 6. Primary Edu- 
cation in Ireland. 7. The Resurrection of Christ. 8. Kalisch on Leviticus. 


Westminster Review, April, 1872. (New York: Reprint—Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Trial by Judge and Trial by Jury. 2. The Political Recon- 
struction of Germany. 3. The University College of Wales. 4. India: The 
Musalman Panic. 5. Christian Theology and Modern Skepticism. 6. Napoleon 
the First: The Man. 1%. The Migration of Labor. 8. The Question of Race in 
France, .9. Spiritualism and its Evidences. 10. The Distribution of Repre- 
sentation. 

The Fifth Article, based upon the Duke of Somerset’s shallow 

deistical book noticed in our Book-Table, is a square and frank 

attack upon the truth of Christianity. Its method is, first, to 
show up the entire system of orthodox Christianity ; especially 
its doctrines of damnation of the sinner for foreknown sin, and 
his salvation by the sacrifice of an innocent victim, as funda- 
mentally and flagrantly contradictory to reason and ethic ; and, 
second, to show that while the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment records is unsustainable, nevertheless the “ Evidences of 

Christianity ” cannot claim any proper attention until the dog- 

mas are shown to be allowable by reason. 
The following extract may serve to justify the belief that the 

real issue at stake at the present hour is between orthodox 

Christianity and blank Atheism. It is a collision in which all 

intermediates are ground to powder. All medium beliets, such 

as unitarianism, rationalism, pious theism, are but half-way 
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houses on the road to atheism, where individuals and classes 
may now make their abode, but which will be rapidly passed 
by the entire age as it renounces the central Christian system. 
“Tmall probability the Duke of Somerset, in common with 
others who abandon Christianity for Theism, had not consid- 
ered that in asserting the existence of a God at all he was 
committing the same fault as that with which he charged the 
supporters of revelation. The same class of fault, no doubt ; 
mais tl y a des dégrés. It is surely somewhat more simple, 
and it is certainly less audacious, to assert the unprovable ex- 
istence of a Personal Author of the Material Universe, than 
first to assert that much, and afterward to go on to make many 
further and more complex, and, to say the least of them, equally 
unprovable assertions as to how, when, where, and for what 
purposes, he has manifested himself to mankind. Besides, there 
are Theisms and Theisms. There is the Theism of men who, 
having extricated themselves from the slough of systematic 
theology, halt and say, ‘We have done much and are weary ; 
moreover, we have now come to the end of our certainties, and 
shall not proceed any further till we are assured of the feasi- 
bility and accuracy of the onward route.’ With such men 
Theism is a caravanserai of thought. It may or may not also 
prove to be thought’s goal, but at present it is only occupied as 
a resting-place. In any event it will be perfectly logical for 
them hereafter to look back on their intermediate position and 
to say, ‘ We started as Theists because we were Christians; the 
time came when we had made up our minds against Christianity 
while we had not made them up in favor of Atheism ; we were 
then Theists still, and properly called oursetves so. We were 
not bound to abandon the name till we were convinced of the 
propriety of its abandonment.’ This may be called Negative 
Theism, and whether it prove transitional or not in the expe- 
rience of an individual, it is still logical. In the present state 
of our scientific knowledge it may be safely said that to assert 
the existence of God as a positive fact would be illogical in 
kind as Christianity is, though not to the same degree. But, 
on the other hand, it is plain that if even a moderate exercise 
of cireumspection, caution, and clear thought be intellectually 
meritorious, then pure Theism, even if positive, must be a far 
more venial mental weakness than orthodox Christianity. 
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“What has just now been said must be-read with a second- 
ary meaning as an apology for Theism made to those more 
advanced thinkers who are apt to look back upon the interme- 
diate stages of skepticism with little less impatience than they 
do upon Christians. Its primary intention as a rejoinder to 
certain controversialists, whose best argument is only an un- 
candid claim of cousinship in superstition, is far less important, 
for it makes nothing whatever in favor of the reception of 
elaborate dogmata to show that the little which is received by 
the more cautious is proportionately as unwarranted as the 
much that is swallowed by the most reckless; but it is a mat- 
ter of keen import that a sympathy and a solidarity should be 
established between those who have started on the right road 
and those who feel that they have arrived at its goal. Men of 
extreme (and by extreme are here meant finished) convictions 
are somewhat too apt to refuse fellowship or countenance to 
what is inchoate or imperfect. They are prone to mistake in- 
completeness for compromise. They confound temporary ex- 
haustion with some cause or other fundamentally unsatisfactory. 
This is to be uncharitable, hasty, brusque, exclusive ; to be all 
or any of which is to be unwise. Some minds move more 
slowly over difficulties, some hearts pant longer before dangers, 
than do others. The retrospect of their own struggles might 
surely teach the most victorious that the campaign of self- 
emancipation is seldom won in a single battle, and that there 
is a tendency, if not a necessity, oftentimes to bivouac upon the 
field. Nine out of ten out of the multiplicity of half-way 
creeds are due not to any positive mental divergencies, but to 
variations in courage or in mental speed. A failure in the 
bravest and strongest to recognize this has done much to im- 
pede the religious progress of English society. They have held 
themselves aloof in an isolation contemptuous, uncaring, surly. 
They have refused to go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel men to come in. The invitations of the orthodox of 
every shade toward retrogression have been far more sedulously 
and generously extended, and the consequence is that thou- 
sands who might once have been made guests at the feasts of 
reason and freedom now permanently sup nonsense with the 
fettered and the mean.” 

Bishop Colenso has opened his battery upon the “ Speaker’s 
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Commentary ” on the Pentateuch in a pamphlet of one hundred 
and forty-seven pages, attacking the introductions and the notes 
on Genesis. The following eulogy on his “The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua Considered” in this bitter infidel 
Quarterly illustrates how little a successional episcopacy may 
be a security for soundness of faith. 

“ Dr. Colenso, after prosecuting his researches into the Pen- 
tateuch with an industry and perseverance worthy of all praise, 
has almost completed them in a sixth volume, which ap- 
pears to us the most important of the series. It addresses 
itself to scholars rather than general readers, though the latter 
may easily follow its arguments and perhaps understand their 
force. The bishop’s intellect has lost none of its vigor or lu- 
cidity, if we may judge from the bulky work before us. Rather 
has it acquired strength and breadth. His Hebrew learning is 
of a superior order, placing him on a height immeasurably 
above that of his opponents or detractors. He deals with the 
ancient documents after the fashion of a ripe German scholar, 
so that none can fairly deny his critical ability. The volume 
takes its place at once beside the most important works on the 
Pentateuch, and will command the attentive perusal of all who 
are interested in the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. For- 
tunately for the bishop’s scholarly reputation, he has followed 
up his first part by a succession of others, each showing a de- 
velopment of intellectual power and critical sagacity which 
casts his enemies into the shade of ignorance. The chief point 
here investigated is the age of the Levitical legislation. In 
doing this the learned author travels over a field embracing 
from Exodus to Joshua inclusive, carefully separating the con- 
tents of the books, and assigning them to certain dates or 
authors. In all cases objections are answered and traditionary 
views set aside. Speaking generally, we may say the most of 
Leviticus, with large portions of Numbers and Exodus, are 
attributed to the Captivity or after. The object is to bring 
down the priestly legislation in particular to a late age. The 
bishop follows in the wake of Graf and Kuenen, who endeavor 
to prove the same thing. Those who will have the patience 
to go through the volume with a care proportionate to its im- 
portance will be amply rewarded, for there is a richness of 
materials which enlarges the vision, suggests inquiry, and 
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stimulates thought. We have not space even for a summary 
of the contents, but must refer to the preface for it. How far 
it is possible to agree with the bishop could not be explained 
without the discussion of numerous details unsuited to a gen- 
eral notice. While looking upon the goodly volume as an 
addition and an ornament to the best literature of the Penta- 
teuch, commending its general spirit, recognizing the masterly 
exegesis, the thorough acquaintance of the topics examined, 
and the fair tone in which every result is enunciated, we hesi- 
tate to accept the late date of all, or even the greater part, of 
the institutions here assigned to the Babylonian captivity and 
after.” 

EprinpureH Review, April, 1872. (New York: Reprint—Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Burn’s Rome and the Campagna. 2. The Royal Institution. 
3. Guizot’s Memoir of the late Duke de Broglie. 4. Mr. Miall on Disestablish- 
ment. 5. Letters and Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell. 6. Oceanic Circulation. 


7. The Works of John Hookham Frere. 8. The Life and Times of Henry Lord 
Brougham. 9. The Claims of the United States. 


The following extract from Article [IX shows how our English 
cousins put their own Case, and suggests additional cause of 
doubt whether Mr. Sumner is the deaw ideal of a moderate 
statesman : 

“ Among the thoughts suggested to us by the perusal of the 
Case for the United States (published by Bentley, and pro- 
fessing to be a fac-simile of the official copy) the most prom- 
inent was this: that if the conditions under which neutrality 
is to be maintained or suffered be those expounded in this 
singular volume it is not the interest of a nation to observe 
neutrality. According to what we read in this ‘Case’ we had 
the fate of the American Civil War in our hands; for if a few 
inconsiderable privateers had power, by their marauding 
excursions, to protract the war for two years, what might not 
have been done if we had put forth our maritime strength ? 
Had we even declined to recognize the very questionable 
blockade of the Southern ports, the North, by the confession 
of this pleading, must have been greatly enfeebled; and if 
we had joined with France, and intervened to terminate the 
struggle in November, 1862, there would have been an end, 
at all events, of ‘Alabama’ claims. Nor were we without 
solid interests at stake which urged us in that direction. To 
say nothing of the internecine and hideous aspect of the war 
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itself, fearful beyond any record of civil slaughter, our great 
manufacturing staple was withdrawn from us, our manufac- 
turing population were exposed to the cruelest hardships, and 
our manufacturers to ruin, as the price of our fidelity to our 
neutral obligations. We were faithful, however, although the 
American Case makes it doubtful if we had any motive or 
interest to be so. Our operatives bore their privations with a 
magnanimity without example, we believe, in neutral na- 
tions; and we resisted the solicitations of the Emperor of the 
French to alter our policy, even although it brought daily 
injury to ourselves. And now that all is done, and the North, 
not without the aid of German recruits and British munitions 
of war, has subjugated the South, how are we rewarded ? 
America claims from us the whole expense of the war incurred 
after the battle of Gettysburgh ; the whole expense of Grant’s 
last campaign and Lee’s masterly defense; of Sherman’s 
march through Georgia; of the weary, almost hopeless, wait- 
ing of the Northern armies before Richmond, up to the long- 
deferred but final surrender. We are to pay for all this. 
Should we not have been better off as belligerents? for accord- 
ing to these demands the belligerent is to come off free, and 
the neutral to pay all. 

“Nor may we forget what the battle of Gettysburgh was. 
It was the cast of a die by the South for final victory. Up to 
that time so utterly had the North failed, with all the enor- 
mous advantages which their blockade and their command 
of the sea gave them, to subdue the South, that they had re- 
tired, stunned and bewildered, after Stonewall Jackson’s last 
battle; and Lee felt himself strong enough to become the 
aggressor, and carry the war into the States of the North. 
He almost succeeded. The battle of Gettysburgh hung long 
in suspense; and had the scale turned the other way the ulti- 
mate event might not, perhaps, have been altered, but 
would certainly have been much longer deferred. Lee re- 
treated to the territory of the South almost unmolested, 
presenting to the North the same solid front as that against 
which three of their armies had before dashed themselves 
in vain. Yet the truth of history tells us, as we find it 
written in the American Case, that the war from this date 
was only kept alive by the roving freebooters, the ‘ Ala- 
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bama,’ the ‘ Florida,’ and the ‘Shenandoah,’ and that if these had 

been captured or sunk the South would instantly have collapsed. 

“ Had we become belligerents it would certainly, at this 
rate, have been better for our purse. Would it have been 
worse for the good feeling which ought to prevail between the 
two countries? Not if we are to believe the American Case. 
Our neutrality, it seems, has only left behind feelings as bit- 
ter and exasperation as intense as war itself could have pro- 
duced. Our very neutrality, we are told, was as hostile and as 
offensive as war could have been; our sayings and our doings, 
official and non-official, are now paraded in order to give ex- 
pression to what, according to the Case, is the deliberate sense 
of the nation. Even the Washington Treaty has done nothing 
to moderate the poignancy of American resentment, which is 
faithfully depicted, as we_are asked to believe, in this remark- 
able State paper. 

‘““We may say, once for all, that we regret no part of our 
past impartiality ; but this Case no more represents either the 
facts of history, or genuine American opinion, than the mon- 
strous heads and distorted limbs we see in a pantomime rep- 
resent the human figure. The draughtsmen of the Case strive 
to produce their effects, as the scenic artist does, by grotesque 
exaggeration ; and the result has been, for the present at least, 
to obstruct if not to destroy a course of amicable and sensi- 
ble adjustment in which, if some things were surrendered 
which strict adherence to theory might have maintained, the 
English nation were ready to recognize, with good humor 
and friendliness, a mutual desire for a practical closing of 
accounts. But this demand has gone beyond all limits of 
patience, and is placed on grounds which leave no room for its 
exercise.” — Pp, 280, 281. 

Lonpon QuARTERLY Review, April, 1872. (New York: Reprint—Leonard 
Scott, 140 Fulton-street.)—1. The State of English Architecture. 2. Thomas 
Carlyle. 3. Trade with China. 4. Masson’s Life of Milton. 5. Modern Skep- 
ticism—The Duke of Somerset. 6. The British Parliament; its History and 


Eloquence. 17. Diaries of a Diplomatist. 8. Education, Secularism, and Non- 
conformity. 9. Concession to the United States. 


The Fifth Article is a very just castigation of the Duke of 
Somerset’s deistical pamphlet noticed in our Book Table. The 
~ following sarcasms on the “ modern thought” cant admirably 
hit the point: 
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“The time was when even skeptics approached the myste- 
ries of ‘Christian Theology’ with religious reverence, and 
deemed the evidences of Scripture worthy of refutation by 
serious argument, and by learning not picked up at random; 
when the triumph they sought to win in however bad a cause 
was at least a triumph of argument. But all this is now 
changed by a school which arrogates to itself the claim of 
uttering the conclusive sentence of ‘ modern thought,’ the zpse 
dixit of an invisible and irresponsible judge, not simply re- 
jecting all old religious authority, but assuming belief to be an 
exploded superstition. The very title of the volume before us 
expresses the spirit of this school by a double antithesis. 
Christian belief has always taken the form of ‘theology,’ but 
the essence of science is ‘skepticism:’ the former is old, the 
latter is ‘modern,’ an epithet equivalent, if not to perfection, 
at least to an ever-growing improvement, the more sure and 
rapid in the measure of its rejecting whatever is old. But a 
closer scrutiny of this claim detects the true meaning of the 
term ‘modern’—a mere fashion of the day, adopted by a 
school of half-educated, one-sided men, who boast of it as 
loudly and demand as unreasoning a submission as do equally 
qualified leaders of fashion in dress. 

“*We, in this Jater age’—a phrase on which ‘they ring 
round the same unvaried chimes ’—have come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘the progress of civilization has not been favorable to 
faith.’ There is scarcely one page of the volume in which we 
are not met by this offensive assumption. In the compass of 
a brief Introduction the writer reiterates on every single page 
such statements as the following: ‘ The opinions of educated 
society upon the most important questions that can occupy 
the human mind appear at the present time to be more un- 
settled than at any previous period of European history :’ ‘a 
change in religious thought has gradually forced its way 
through the cultivated classes of the community :’ ‘the whole 
system of modern education tends toward the same result :’ 
‘skepticism has been naturalized in modern society,’ ‘ pervades 
the whole atmosphere of thought, and leads the most learned 
societies, and ‘the mass of society is anxiously seeking a 
belief which shall not be at issue with the moral sense of 
educated men ;? ‘it is now obvious that the theology of former 
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days cannot be permanently maintained’ amid ‘the process 
of religious change, which is gradually permeating the Protest- 


ant world.’ These phrases occur in just a twentieth part of 


the whole work, and they are repeated nearly twenty times. 
“ The complacency with which the writer regards ‘this al- 
tered condition of belief’ of ‘the educated Protestant ’ (for the 
definite article is made to do yeoman’s service in the cause of 
mere assertion) is matched by the cool scorn with which old 
beliefs are put aside as dead, and hardly worth burying. For 
this purpose the past tense is made as serviceable as the defi- 
nite article. ‘So long as Christians believed in the personitfica- 
fication of evil’—are the opening words of the first chapter, 
the whole of which is pitched to the same key-note. ‘From 
the commencement of the Christian era until comparatively 
modern times the existence of evil spirits was appealed to in 
vindication of the Gospél history.’ The ‘scientific Barrow 
and the learned Bishop Bull’ are cited to prove ‘ to how late 
a period the belief in the intervention of the devil was re- 
garded as an important bulwark of the Christian faith.’ Yet 
now—says the higher authority of the Duke of Somerset— 
‘the worthy historians, the wise lawgivers, the vast concourse 
of witnesses, are all equally unavailing ; the spell is broken— 
the evil spirits have vanished, and these phantoms of discredited 
tradition will not again revisit a more experienced and incred- 
ulous world:’ whence we may infer that incredulity is the 
choicest fruit of experience! The whole witness of the Gos- 
pels on this subject is rejected as merely showing that “the 
first three Evangelists shared the superstitious notions of their 
countrymen;’ that ‘these narratives belong to Jewish tradi- 
tions, and are rejected as traditional :’ from which we learn 
the curious canon of criticism that all traditions are to be 
rejected !”—Pp. 222, 223. 


~~~ 
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German Reviews. 


ZEIVSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) Third number, 1872.—1. Overbeck, The Relation of Justin Martyr to 
the Acts. 2. HILGENFELD, Peter in Rome and John in Asia Minor. 3. Lucut, 
The Incongruity between 2 Tim. iv, 20, and Acts xxi, 29. 4. HonrzMann, 


Luther’s Birth-year, Once more. 
Roman Catholics generally assert an episcopate of the Apos- 
tle Peter at Rome, lasting twenty-five years. It has been noted 
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as almost a miraculous fact that no bishop of Rome has since 
occupied the apostolical see for that length of time, and it has 
become a general belief that no Pope in future would rule the 
Church for twenty-five years until the last, under whom the 
appearance of the Antichrist and the end of the world will 
occur. While the present Pope lacks only a few more months 
to destroy this last-named illusion, historical science has long 
since shown the twenty-five years’ episcopate to be a mere fic- 
tion. Even Catholic historians generally admit that the argu- 
ments in favor of this tradition do not rest on a solid founda- 
tion, and do not deny that Peter, though Bishop of Rome, must 
have spent a large portion of his time outside of that city. An 
impartial discussion of the question on the part of Roman 
Catholic writers is not possible, because the doctrine of the 
primacy of the Roman Bishop, and with it the corner-stone of 
the entire Roman Catholic system, cannot be possibly saved if 
Peter has not been the Bishop of Rome. Some Protestant 
scholars have even been led by their investigation of the ques- 
tion to the beliet that Peter, so far from having been Bishop 
of Rome, has (so far as we can learn from the historical docu- 
ments extant) never been at Rome at all. F. ©. Baur, the 
founder of the Tiibingen school, developed this theory with 
great learning in his work on the Apostle Paul, (2d edit., i, 
246, sq.;) and more recently another scholar, who 4 is generally 
recognized as one of the keenest explorers of the ancient history 
of the Christian Church, Prof. Lipsius, has fully indorsed this 
view, first in his work on the “Chronology of the Roman 
Bishops down to the Middle of the Fourth Century,” (Chron- 
ologie der Réimischen Bishife, Kiel, 1869,) and again in a 
treatise specially devoted to the subject, “The Sources of the 
Roman Tradition of Peter Critically Examined,” (Die Quellen 
der rim. Petrussage krotisch untersacht, Kiel, 1872.) The 
well-known Church historian, Karl Hase, in his new “ Manual 
of Protestant Polemics against the Roman Catholic Church,” 
(Handbuch der protest. Polemik, 3d edit., Leips., 1871,) takes 
the same ground. Against them the editor of the Journal for 
Scientific Theology, Professor Hilgenfeld, though belonging to 
the same critical school as Professor Baur and Professor Lip- 
sius, undertakes to prove that, according to the well-authenti- 
cated testimonies of ancient writers, Peter was really at Rome, 
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and there suffered martyrdom. In the second part of his arti- 
cle Hilgenfeld refutes the arguments by which recently sev- 
eral theologians of the critical schools, like Keim, in his ‘“ His- 
tory of Jesus,” (vol. i, Zurich, 1867,) and Scholten, (De Apos- 
tel Johannes in Klein- Azie, Leiden, 1871,) have undertaken to 
prove that the Evangelist John is not the author of the Apoc- 
alypse, and that he is not the apostle of Asia Minor. 

The birth-year of Luther has been for some time the subject 
of learned discussions in the theological journals of Germany. 
Recent discoveries and researches appear to establish the fact 
that the great reformer was not born, as has hitherto been 
stated in nearly all historical works, in the year 1483, but on 
November, 1487. The article by Holtzmann in this number 
of the “Journal for Scientific Theology ” reviews the recent 
treatises on the subject, and, in particular, refutes the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of the former opinion by Kraake in the 
Leitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie, (1872, p. 96.) 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 
1872. Second Number.—E£ssays: 1. Puitt, The Relation of the Theology of 
Schleiermacher to that of Zinzendorf. 2. KLOSTERMANN, The Song of Moses 
and Deuteronomy. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Rream, The Original of the Pen- 
tateuch. 2. Vatnrnger, The Journey of the Israelites from Goshen to the Pas- 
sage through the Red Sea. Reviews: 1. RitscHLE’s Christian Doctrine of Jus- 
tification and Atonement reviewed by Scumipt. 2. Cosack’s History of the 
Ascetical Literature, reviewed by ERBKAM. Miscellaneous; SCHNORR VON CAR- 
OLSFELD, Luther on his Birthyear. 

Third Number.—Zssays: 1. RoMANG, The Boundary Line between the Essential 
Principles of Christianity and the Christian Churches. 2. KiosterMANN, The 
Song of Moses and the Book of Deuteronomy. Thoughts and Remarks; RANKE, 
Discovery of New Fragments of the Itala. 2. Faurs, The Availability of the 
Philosophy of Lotze for Theology. 3. BranprEs, The Christian’s Assurance 
with regard to the Eternal Life. Reviews: 1. SeINEKE’s Evangelist of the Old 
Testament, (Evangelist des Alten Testaments,) reviewed by RigaM. 2. Lein- 
SENS on Religious Education and on Religious Instruction in Public Schools, 
(ueber Religiose Erziehung, Carlsruhe, 1871,) reviewed by BRUCKNER. 


The-brief article, by Schnorr von Carolsfeld, on the birth-year 
of Luther, undertakes to show that Luther himself designates 
the year 1484, and not, as has hitherto been generally assumed, 
1483, as his birth-year. The controversy, which has called 
forth quite a number of essays from learned German scholars, 
appears to be fully settled in favor of 1484. 

The first article in the third number of the “ Studien,” by 
Romang, treats of a subject which has long since become for 
all Protestant State Churches of Europe the most important of 
all questions. Will it much longer be possible that those who 
profess the principles of the old evangelical Protestantism con- 

Fourtru Serres, Vor. XXIV.—32 
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tinue to remain united in one religious communion with those 
who believe Jesus to have been in no way more than a man, 
and who are avowed Deists or Pantheists? In Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, France, and, more or less, also in other 
countries of Europe, it is common to find in the same congrega- 
tion of the Lutheran, Reformed, and Evangelical Churches 
men sharing the principles of Luther and the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century united with men who do not disown their 
sympathy with the views of Strauss, Renan, and other repre- 
sentatives of the critical school. Only a few representatives 
of the liberal views have, like Strauss, acknowledged that their 
views place them outside of the pale of Christianity. The 
great majority remain inside of the Protestant Churches, in 
many cases as pastors, professors of theology, and high officers 
of the Church, and lay claim to the enjoyment of equal rights 
with the orthodox party. Thus it occurs that the orthodox 
Protestants in many congregations have to attend divine wor- 
ship conducted by Deists or Pantheists, and have to send their 
children to schools in which the teacher of religion endeavors 
to eradicate from the youthful minds the belief in the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ, and all other fundamental doctrines of 
evangelical Protestantism, as obsolete superstitions. Such a 
state of things is obviously too abnormal to last long. Thus far 
both parties, the evangelical as well as the liberal, have been 
reluctant to cut the union, because a radical disunion must be 
attended by a separation between Church and State, a solution 
which men of all parties who accept salaries from the State 
desire to avoid. The orthodox party, however, begins to see 
more and more clearly that these antagonistic elements in 
the Church cannot remain united much longer, and they are 
making their preparation for the final separation. Probably 
one of the greatest difficulties which will present itself when 
the attempt to effect the separation shall actually be made will 


be the division of the Church property. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HiIsToRIsSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
1872. Third Number.—l. New Contributions to the Correspondence of the 
Reformers and their Friends; published by Dr. Brecher, Berlin. 2. LINDER, 
Biographical Sketch of Cvlius Curio Secundus, 3. Votz, Contributions to 
a History of Pietism. 4. Watts, Church History of Bremen at the time of the 
Reformation. 


Professor Brecher, at Berlin, publishes in the first article a num- 
ber of interesting letters from the great reformers of thesixteenth 
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century, which thus far have not been known. Among these 
letters are five from Luther, sixteen from Melanchthon, and sev- 
eral addressed to Luther and Melanchthon by their friends. In 
the second article a biographical sketch is given of one of the 
most prominent Italians who in the sixteenth century labored 
for the success of the Reformation. As many of the letters of 
Curio Secundus, who was professor at the University of Basel, 
still remain unprinted in the archives of Berne, Zurich, and 
Basel, which are supposed to shed new light on his reformatory 
labors, the author promises a second article on the subject after 
he shall have found time to study these letters. 


2? 
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Arr. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 
ROMAN CATHOLIOISM. 


Tue Old Catholic Church movement in Germany and Austria has for 
some time failed to make any notable progress, and many papers which at 
first expected that it might deal a fatal blow to the papal and ultramon- 
tane system, acknowledge that they have been disappointed. The submis- 
sion of Bishop Strossmyer, of Sirmium in Croatia, to the decrees of the 
Vatican Council is announced, and thus the Pope has the satisfaction of 
having coerced all the Bishops of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, of 
whom originally a large majority were opposed to the dogmatization of 
papal infallibility, into submission. The attitude of the Governments 
of Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and the other States, with regard to the move- 
ment, continues to be undecided. None ‘of them sympathize with the the- 
ories which have been sanctioned by the Vatican Couneil, and which now 
all the Bishops try to enforce; they appear, however, to be afraid of plac- 
ing the Old Catholics on an entirely equal footing before the law. Among 
the leaders of the Cathglic movement there are far-going differences of 
opinion. Dr. Déllinger, who on March 20 closed an interesting series of 
lectures on the reunion of the Catholic, Eastern, and Protestant Churches, 
is much more conservative than any of the other prominent Old Catholics, 
and in the efforts for consolidating and perpetuating the Old Catholic 
Church he takes no active part. He rejects every secession from the Cath- 
olic Church; as for himself, he declares that he will ever remain a member 
of this Church. In bis opinion there can be only one Catholic Church, 
and the State Governments can never recognize two, The reformation can 
only be carried through within the Church. If the Church refuses to the 
Old Catholics the consolations of religion and the sacraments, temporary 
Tissions may be established for their religious needs; but the final triumph 
of their principles they must expect from new CEcumenical Councils. If the 
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advice of Dr. Déllinger would be generally followed, the Old Catholic move- 
ment would soon become extinct. But he stands almost alone, and all 
other leading Old Catholics are active in the extension and consolidation 
of the new Church. Attention is chiefly directed to the organization of 
those who are known to sympathize with the movement into regular con- 
gregations, which have their own ministers and regular celebration of 
divine worship. In this respect it appears that considerable progress con- 
tinues to be made. Every month makes a number of additions to the list 
of Old Catholic congregations, some of which have a large membership. 
From the facts which are recorded in the “ Rheinische Mercur,” of Cologne, 
the principal organ of the Church, we see that there are quite a number 
of congregations which have upward of four hundred active members. In 
several towns the Old Catholic congregations are much larger than the 
Catholic. Sympathizers with the movement still appear to be found in 
every Catholic town and village; but it requires a special impulse to pre- 
vail upon them to take the decisive step of uniting into separate congre- 
gations. Frequently the proceedings of fanatical priests against Old 
Catholics provoke the separation, Thus, when in Boppard, a town on the 
Rhine, a fanatical priest ordered two excommunicated Old Catholic pro- 
fessors of the University of Bonn out of the Church, a number of the most 
influential inhabitants of the town, with the mayor at their head, immedi- 
ately concluded to establish an Old Catholic congregation. This latent 
sympathy with the Old Catholic cause, which is believed to exist more or 
less in every Catholic congregation of Germany, constitutes the chief hope 
of the leaders of the movement that it will yet become a grand success, 
Some interesting facts of the last month are cited which appear indeed to 
confirm this hope. A General Assembly of the Old Catholics of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, held at Offenburg on April 14, was attended by delegates 
from Heidelberg, Mannheim, Carlsruhe, Freiburg, Bruchsal, Pforzheim, 
Rastatt, Durlach, and nearly every town of the Grand Duchy, and, in 
general, embraced more than two thousand persons. In several dioceses, 
and especially in that of Rottenburg, (embracing the whole kingdom of 
Wurtemburg,) of which the learned Dr. Hefele is Bishop, no action has 
heen taken against the professors and priests who are known to refuse 
submission to the decrees of the Vatican Council, The “Rheinische Mer- 
cur,” which we have already quoted, states the remarkable fact that all 
the theological professors of the University of Tabingen, and several pro- 
fessors of the Episcopal Seminary of Rottenburg, remain steadfast in refus- 
ing the recognition of papal infallibility. At the University of Freiburg, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, fully one half of the theological professors 
ure said to be determined opponents of the papal infallibility, while the 
remainder hase their readiness to submit solely on the desire not to disturb 
the unity of the Chureh. In September the second General Old Catholic 
Congress will be held in Cologne. Its success or failure may to a large 
extent decide the progress of the movement in Germany and Austria. 

Of the other countrics of Europe comparatively little has heen reported 
during the last three months. The canon of Paris, to whom we referred 
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in our last number, (‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” April, p. 334,) Abbé 
Michaud, is very active in behalf of Old Catholicism in the province of 
literature. He has, since February, 1872, published four pamphlets. In 
the fourth he develops at length his ideas of reform. He goes fartlier than 
most of the German Old Catholics, demanding an entire separation from 
the Church of Rome, a rejection of all that has been added to the Catholic 
doctrine since the ninth century, and a reunion with the Eastern Catholic 
Church. Besides Abbé Michaud, two canons of Bordeaux, Abbé Juncqua 
and Abbé Mouls, are the leaders of the movement in France. The former 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for refusing to lay aside 
the ecclesiastical habit; the latter has gone to Brussels to inaugurate the 
movement in Belgium. 

The most important event which during the last three months has 
occurred in the history of the Old Catholic Church is the progress which 
has been made in its relation to other ecclesiastical bodies. As none of 
the Roman Catholic bishops has yet dared to identify himself with the 
movement, the new Church is as yet without those heads which, according 
to its own doctrines, are indispensable for its continued existence. In 
view of this difficulty the Old Catholic parish priest, Renftle, of Mehring, 
in Bavaria, as early as May, 1871, applied to the Jansenist Church at 
Utrecht requesting that the Archbishop of Utrecht administer the sacra- 
ment of confirmation to the children of his congregation. The Arch- 
bishop, in reply, desired before acceding to the request to receive un- 
doubted testimony of the orthodoxy of the Bavarian Old Catholics. As 
the Old Catholic Congress which was held in Munich in September was 
attended by delegates of the Jansenists, who expressed their full con- 
currence in the sentiments of the Old Catholics, the parish priest of Meh- 
ring in October directly addressed the Archbishop, asking him to come 
as soon as possible. In his reply, which was written in Latin, the Arch- 
bishop expressed a readiness to accede to the request, provided the Gov- 
ernment of Bavaria would not put any obstacles in his way. Mr. Renftle, 
at his request, asked the Bavarian Government to give permission to the 
Archbishop of Utrecht to administer the sacrament. The reply of the 
Government, that it regarded itself as incompetent to meddle in matters 
purely spiritual, still did not disperse all the doubts of the Archbishop, 
who (February, 1872) desired to know whether, by performing episcopal 
functions in a Bavarian diocese, he did not violate any Bavarian law. 
This last doubt was also removed by a letter from the Old Catholic 
Central Committee, and when the canons of the Church of Utrecht, at a 
meeting held in May, approved of an episcopal visit of the Archbishop to 
Bavaria, the latter resolved to undertake the journey in July. The 
appearance of an archbishop among the German Old Catholics cannot fail 
to produce a sensation, The priests and the people who have joined the 
movement will for the first time feel that they are in the communion of a 
Church which retains all that they had regarded as essential elements of 
their religion, and has, on the other hand, been freed from all that had 
weighed them down as a burden. The first decisive step having been 
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taken, it may be expected that others, such as the organization of new 
dioceses and the appointment of bishops, will follow. This will probably 
be the occasion for many thousands who openly sympathize with the 
movement, but have not yet severed their connection with the Papal 
Church, to join the Old Catholic Church. Under these circumstances, 
friends and foes look forward with intense interest to the second Old 
Catholic Congress, which in September next will be held at Cologne. 
Preparations for this congress are even now made on a large scale, and, 
according to present appearances, it promises to be a great success. 
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Arr. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Amone the recent German commentaries to the Old Testament, one, by 
A. Merx, on the book of Job (Das Gedicht von Hiob, Jena, 1871) is com- 
mended for the keenness of its investigations on the history of the text, 
and on the metrical form. The author is already known by several exe- 
getical works, and is the editor of a periodical specially devoted to the 
study of the Old Testament. 

Professor Hitzig, of Heidelberg, the learned Orientalist and exegetical 
writer, has published a very learned essay on the languages of Assyria, 
(Sprache und Sprachen Assyricus, Leipzig, 1871.) Hitzig highly com- 
mends the labors of Rawlinson, Hincks, and Morris, while his opinion of 
the works of Oppert are less favorable. 

The History of the Times of the New Testament, (Newtestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte. WHeidelberg, vol. ii, 1872,) by Professor Hausrath, of Hei- 
delberg, is one of the most important works which have of late been pub- 
lished from the stand-point of the Tabingen school. The first volume, 
which treated of the times of Christ, appeared in 1868, The second vol- 
ume, which completes the work, and has just appeared, is devoted to the 
times of the apostles, The first three sections describe the religious and 
political condition of the Roman empire with special reference to the 
Jews; the two following sections treat of the first growth of Christianity, 
and the last four of the Apostle Paul. 


ITALY. 

One of the most prominent writers of the order of Jesuits, Father Mat- 
teo Liberatore, published some time ago a series of articles on the relation 
between Church and State in the Civilta Cattolica. These articles at- 
tracted great attention, for the paper which published them is regarded as 
the semi-official organ of the Pope, who repeatedly has recognized the 
zeal of the editors for the defense of sound principles, and given to the 
theories which they advocate his infallible indorsement. Thus the arti- 
cles of Father Liberatore, which have recently been republished in book 
form at Naples, (Za Chiesu e lo Stato, 1871,) are of great interest for all 
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who desire to know the views at present entertained by the papal court 
concerning its relations to the secular governments. We quote a few pas- 
sages from this book; they are an interesting addition to the valuable 
collection of similar documents which several years ago was published in 
Dr. M’Clintock’s work on “The Temporal Power.” They must make it 
clear to every American citizen what would become of the Constitution 
and the laws of our country if ever the Catholic bishops should succeed in 
obtaining a controlling influence upon the majority of our people. 

The supreme principle from which Liberatore starts, and which he 
repeats on almost every page of his book, is that of the superiority of the 
Church to the State. “The true Catholicism,” he says, “ maintains the 
necessity of a harmony between the State and the Church, but of a har- 
mony which proceeds from the subordination of the State to the Church,” 
(pp. 17, 33, 79.) In consequence of this subordination the State has to put 
the civil laws into agreement with the canonical, and to make the former 
serviceable to the execution of the latter, (p. 81.) Only in those things which 
directly refer to the mere well-being of the terrestrial life, as finances, 
army, commerce, peace among-the citizens, relations to other nations, the 
State acts independently and as a sovereign power. In all things which 
directly concern piety, justice, and morals, the State must adopt the rules 
which have been dictated by the Church, Even in those things which we 
have designated as belonging within the province of the State, the State 
has the duty to do nothing that might be injurious to the morality of the 
subjects, or to the obedience due to God, or that in any way may be con- 
trary to the spiritual welfare of the nations, (p. 119.) Should the contrary 
take place, the Church has the right to correct and annul every thing 
unjust or immoral that has been ordered by the secular power. The State 
has no indirect power over the Church, but the Church has an indirect 
power. over the State with regard to every thing belonging to the purely 
secular province, Therefore the Church can correct and annul the civil 
laws, and the sentences of the secular courts, whenever they are contrary 
to the spiritual welfare. It has also the right to check the abuse of the 
executive power and of arms, or order them to be used when the defense 
of the Christian religion demands it, (pp. 43, 296.) Thus all the Popes 
have acted down to Pius IX., who repeatedly has censured and annulled 
laws passed by the modern parliaments of Europe, (p. 120.) Without 
doubt, the relation of every Christian to the Pope is one more intimate 
than that to the secular goveruments, (pp. 34-37.) The individual and the 
family have, in an absolute sense, no moral duty to enter into a civil com- 
munity, and to remain in it; on the contrary, every man, every family, 
every people, has the imperative duty to enter into the communion of the 
Catholic Church, and to remain in it, and to submit to the authority of 
the head of the Church, upon penalty of eternal damnation, (p. 278.) The 
Christian peoples, to whatever nation they may belong, be they Italians, 
Germans, or Frenchmen, if they are subjects of the king or emperor with 
fegard to temporal affairs, are subjects of the Pope with regard to spiritual 
atiuirs; yea, subjects of the Pope to a higher degree than subjects of the 
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king or emperor, if it is true that the aim of the Church is one more sub- 
lime than that of the State, and that a divine institution is of higher 
value than the human, (p. 292.) That relation between Church and State 
in which the latter is subordinate to the former, as it was in the Middle 
Ages, (p. 163,) is the normal relation.” It is not a normal condition if a 
State finds itself in the necessity to tolerate non-Catholic forms of worship, 
and to concede to non-Catholics as well as to Catholics equal rights and 
the public profession of their religion. When the unity of faith has long 
been lost, and where other forms of worship besides the Catholic have 
for a long time been in the quiet enjoyment of equal rights, prudence com- 
mands the civil toleration of all forms of worship, (p. 75.) In such a case 
freedom of conscience is a lesser evil; in itself it is injurious, (p. 52.) As 
the individual, the State also has the duty to adopt the true religion, and 
after its adoption to guarantee its quiet possession to the subjects by for- 
bidding the admission of false religions, (p. 71.) The objection, that if 
Catholic States have the right to forbid other forms of worship, heterodoz 
and infidel States have the right to forbid the Catholic Church, is re 
pelled by the argument that the error cannot have equal rights with tne 
truth, (p. 67.) The immunity of the clergy is a divine right, which, there- 
fore, the Church itself cannot abrogate, but only modify. To an infidel 
prince who would ask to be baptized, but would not be willing to intro- 
duce in his dominion the immunity of the clergy, baptism should be re- 
fused, (p. 386.) The clergy, according to divine right, is exexapt from the 
jurisdiction of the secular princes, and subject to that of the Pope alone, 
(p. 383.) 

These extracts sufficiently show that Father Liberatore in unmistakable 
terms professes the doctrine that the Pope of Rome is the sovereign of the 
entire Christian world, who has a right to set aside tne faws of any State 
which are not in accord with the canonical laws ot the Church. The 
book, as might be expected, has been indorsed by teading ultramontane 


organs in every country. 
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Art. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


A New Treatise upon Regeneration in Baptism. By Wiuttam Anams, D.D. 8vo., 


pp. 384. Hartford, Conn.: The Church Press, H. Mallory & Co. 1871. 


The position of Dr. Adams, and the “Church Press” trom which 
his goodly volume issues, indicate that he is one who speaks as 
an authority for his Church. He writes professedly under the 
pressure of a deep feeling that his Church, being “ yet a minority 
in this land,” (and, we may add, not traveling very fast into a 
majority,) its doctrine of Regeneration is “loaded down and 
overborne with prejudices and misconstructions, The very name 
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of Baptismal Regeneration is made odious and hateful.” Over 
and over again he expatiates on the contempt with which his 
Church and this doctrinal specialty are treated; and he proposes 
to offer this extended work to vindicate both, and to show that, 
rightly understood, the doctrine is authorized by Scripture, is 
traditional in the general historical Church, is maintained by 
all the Anglican standards, and is productive of a true evangelic 
piety. 

Dr. Adams is an earnest, and doubtless very sincere and truly 
pious, writer. He is severe upon opposite doctrines, but generous 
to his opponents, giving them full and cordial credit, when de- 
served, for learning, ability, and Christian piety. He hates Cal- 
vinism nearly as earnestly as it deserves to be morally hated, but is 
magnanimous to the great Genevan himself and to his pious follow- 
ers. He is clear, copious, and sometimes eloquent in his style, yet 
sometimes prolix, rambling, and, not unfrequently, declamatory. 

We think the doctrine, as maintained by Dr. Adams in behalf 
of the American-Anglican Church, is fairly thus stated. While 
conversion is the sinner’s turning by repentance and faith from 
Satan to God, regeneration is the act of the Holy Spirit upon the 
soul, renewing it by the impartation of a supernatural divine life. 
A man confesses repentance and conversion; thereupon the cler- 
gyman baptizes him, and simultaneously the Holy Spirit bestows 
the inward regenerating grace. Thereby we know by visible 
presentation the time when a man is regenerated. The Church 
having thus regenerated him through the Spirit’s power, takes 
him, nurses him with the word, with her sacraments and her 
discipline, and trains him for heaven. If he forfeit not by sin 
the grace received by baptism, he will not fail of a crown of 
glory. 

We agree in nearly every point with Dr. Adams. His state- 
ment of the distinction between conversion and regeneration, of 
the subsequence of the latter to the former, and of the nature 
of the latter, we fully indorse. We believe with him in the 
close correlation between baptism and regeneration as sign and 
thing signified; in the proper co-existence of the two. We be- 
lieve that in every rightly-performed baptism the Holy Spirit 
does a blessed work upon the soul. Our Saviour’s words, Except 
a man be born of water, do justity the fathers in calling baptism, 
in an external sense, a regeneratio. But this point, namely, 
that after repentance and conversion the Holy Spirit waits 
for baptism in order to regenerate the soul, so that the baptism 
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and regeneration are appointedly always simultaneous, the former 
being the instrument operating the latter, we do not believe. 

Dr. Adams proves abundantly and superabundantly that his is 
the actual and only doctrine of the Anglican Church. The so- 
called evangelical clergy who deny this fact sustain their denial 
by a system of very unevangelical quibbling. But when he 
comes to his scripture proof his failure is complete and absolute. 
The very strongest expression is that of St. Peter, (1 Pet. iii, 21,) 
“Baptism doth now save us.” These words do most literally de- 
clare that the act of water baptism not only regenerates, but that 
it effects our complete salvation. No text is more explicit. Yet 
mark how Peter immediately gives us a permanent law of exege- . 
sis which guards us against Dr. Adams’s High-Church interpreta- 
tion of all such words and passages: “Not the putting away the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God.” 
When it is said, quoth Peter, that water baptism saves us, regen- 
erates us, (Titus iii, 5,) washes away our sins, (Acts xxii, 16,) it 
means, not that the external rite actually saves, regenerates, or 
washes, but that it is the inward grace typified by the external 
rite which does really save, regenerate, and wash. In such pas- 
sages the sign is used for the thing signified ; or, more exactly still, 
the visible rite does formally, symbolically, and externally wash, 
regenerate, and sane us, correspondently with the essential and in- 
ternal washing, regenerating, and saving by the inward grace. Nor 
does any text nor any reason require that the sign and thing sig- 
nified should be simultaneous acts. St. Peter’s very purpose in 
these words was to prevent the current phraseology of the New 
Testament Church from being interpreted into the ritualistic doe- 
trine of “Baptismal Regeneration.” And it was most divinely 
fitting that St. Peter, claimed by Ritualism as her great head, 
should be the very apostle to pronounce the capital sentence 
against her. 

Dr. Adams justly reprehends the various evasive and fantastic 
misinterpretations (quoted in Tholuck’s Commentary) on John 
iii, 5, which he considers the fortress-text of his dogma. St. Peter’s 
rule of exegesis completely explains that text. Our Lord’s words 
beautifully blend the double baptismal induction into the double 
kingdom of God. Except a man be born externally by water he 
cannot enter into the external kingdom; except he be born inter- 
nally by the Spirit he cannot enter into the internal and eternal 
kingdom. Baptism is the condition of induction into the kingdom : 
external baptism for the kingdom external, internal for the internal. 
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God-Man. By lL. T. Townsend, D.D. Search and Manifestation. 12mo., 
pp. 446. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 
1872. 


Dr. Townsend offers us an appropriation of the results of compar- 
ative theology in proof of the divinity of Christianity. It is too 
early to expect such a work should be completely done, but not 
premature for some free tentatives to be essayed. Indeed, he has 
been preceded in the attempt by Maurice Hardwicke, Freeman 
Clarke, and others. Hardwicke places Mosaicism, with its miracle, 
prophecy, and completeness of divine scheme, in superiority over 
every rival, Mr. Clarke maintains that every other religion has 
something good, yet lacks important somethings; while Chris- 
tianity has all the good of each, with a fullness that lacks nothing. 
But with Mr. Clarke all religions ascend from man; none descend 
to man from God, except as the productive power for religion is 
placed by the Creator in man’s nature. With Mr. Townsend 
religion goes not up from man, but truly comes down to man from 
God. Man’s nature does not create, but gropes for, anticipates, 
receives, and verifies, the true religion. In the vast field of the 
ethnic systems he recognizes the great outlines of a true theology, 
of which Christianity is the true realization. His work is, there- 
fore, divided into two parts, The Search and The Manifestation; 
the former, as shown in the history of Ethnic religions; the latter, 
as appearing in historic Christianity. His analysis of the vast 
mass of ethnic thought finds four leading Ideas, namely, God, 
Mediator, Incarnation, and Sacrifice. We were surprised that 
in this enumeration neither the ethical idea, including the sense 
of sin, nor the idea of immortality, including the doctrine of ret- 
ribution, were included. This deficit is unsymmetrically sup- 
plied in a following chapter so far as the last idea is concerned, 
but the specification should be in its proper place. Then come 
some chapters in which the validity of his analysis as ascertain- 
ing an Essential Theology in the sum total of ethnic systems is 
maintained. We are then ready for the manifestation, in which 
the concrete of this Essential Theology is revealed. 

From this vantage ground he takes a survey of Christ and 
Christianity which is fresh, somewhat original in its sweep, and 
very effective. The power of the author now finely appears in 
giving a new shape and fresh force to the evidences of Christian- 
ity. Christianity is not with him, as with Mr. Clarke, obliged to 
grope among rival religions, half doubtful whether they are not 
as good as she. No. From the high platform of Essential The- 
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ology he uncompromisingly descries in Christ the Incarnation, 
the Mediator, the Sacrifice. It is solely upon the first of the 
three, however, he fixes, and exerts all his powers in demon- 
strating the God-man. 

He analyses the era of Christ, and finds that it is a historic 
period. He examines the Gospel documents, and finds they are 
historic records. He examines the phenomena, and finds that 
Christ was a true man. He then interrogates the proofs for 
his divinity, and finds the facts in the documents, the apos- 
tolic opinions, the contemporaneous public opinion, Jesus’ own 
personal testimony, the early Christian opinion, the estimates of 
modern rationalizers, and the Christian consciousness. From all 
these he obtains a body of testimony powerfully bearing upon 
his conclusion. 

The work has many obvious defects in minor details which 
affect its merits rather as a work of art than of popular power. 
The first part of the book is entitled, The Search; and yet the 
ethnic systems are treated much less as an inquiry of the human 
mind (as they are by Maurice) than as a dogmatic intuitive the- 
ology; so that the two parts should be apparently rather en- 
titled the Affirmation and its Realization. 

Dr. Townsend’s style is intuitive rather than logical ; so incon- 
secutive as often to lapse into itemization; presenting a series of 
successive flashes, with frequent jets of vivid eloquence, rather 
than a current of fluent thought. He has the most abounding 
genius for quotation known in literature—quotation often perti- 
nent and brilliant, and sustaining his point with great authority. 
He has adopted, however, an unfortunate rule of not referring 
his reader to the place in the quoted author, thus depriving us 
of the privilege of sipping at original fountains ; and sometimes, 
perhaps, releasing himself from the responsibility of a scrupulous 
accuracy. We would like to know, for instance, where “ Pliny 
speaks of Christians as ‘ pestilent fellows,” and where “ Juvenal 
uttered his bitterest satires against them,” (p. 143;) and where 


’ Dugald Stewart affirmed Mill’s doctrine solving innate ideas by 


association, (p. 151,) and whether Dr. Channing did not abundantly 
and “dogmatically ” assert the mere humanity of Christ in, if 
our memory deceive us not, his sermon for Dr. Sparks at Balti- 
more to which Moses Stuart replied. But these lapses are very 
few in proportion to his immense amount of quotation. 

Our author’s writings make their mark, and appeal with power 
and effect to their correlative class of minds. They are bold, 
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intrepid assaults.into the catnp of error. They are as magnani- 
mous and liberal as they are bold. He has a public grateful for 
his achievements, and rejoicing to hear from him often. 


—-_->—_———_. 


Man and his Dwelling-Place. Au Essay Toward the Interpretation of Nature. By 
JAMES Hinton, author of “ Life in Nature,” etc. 12mo., pp. 301. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 

Mr. Hinton in the present volume seeks to base the doctrine of 

universal salvation in a unique blending of philosophy and Script- 

ure interpretation. To the natural man, he tells us, external na- 
ture, including matter and its laws, appears hard and dead. This, he 
declares, is an illusion, for it is truly man himself that is dead, and 
nature is living and spiritual. Give mati the true life and he will 
see that unvailed nature is spirit. This deadness of man to the 
life of nature is identical with that spiritual deadness described in 
the New Testament, by which man is insensate to God and holli- 
ness. Christ’s mission of redemption is to awaken man to the 
true life. And the truly awakened and redeemed man, fally en- 
lightened by Scripture and the Spirit, is enabled to see that under 
the vail of nature is the living Spirit, and that the temporal is 
truly the eternal. We ave as truly in eternity before bodily death 
as after it. This redemption is completed by delivering man from 
his self, which is an emptiness and a defect, and filling him with 

God, by which he is elevated to a true personality. 

And as time is really eternity, so truly eternal death and eternal 
life are not solely in the future, but now, The natural man is 
now in hell, and, alas! usually loves to be in hell. Death, by 
which we drop our own phenomenal covering, is but an incident 
in our ever-present eternity. Mr. Hinton challenges the produc- 
tion of a single passage of Scripture by which our redemption from 
spiritual death is limited to our state previous to our bodily death, 
The wicked are now in eternal damnation, and the righteous are now 
in eternal life, and so will both classes stay so long as the former 
remain in wickedness and the latter in righteousness. Dives and 
Lazarus are the names of characters rather than of men, or rather 
the names of men in opposite characters. They are the eternal 
antithesis of right and wrong exhibited in living concrete in- 
stances, and the gulf between them is the impassable contrariety 
of the opposing terms of that antithesis. Dives must cease to be 
Dives, Lazarus must cease to be Lazarus, before the opposite side 
of the gulf can be attained. Christ is pledged in the work of 
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redemption to bring all from the: Dives to the Lazarus condition, 
and there is no fear that he will fail of the complete accomplish- 
ment of his great office. 

Mr. Hinton holds this to be the true, the palpably and indisputa- 
bly plain, doctrine of the New Testament and the New Testament 
Church. Very early, and very unhappily, the Church lost sight of 
this truth of universal complete redemption. Her eyes became 
dimmed by the mists from surrounding paganism, and she was 
induced to postpone eternity beyond death, and to see an immu- 
table death for all who passed that limit in impenitence. Gradually 
she constructed her system of interpretation of words anf phrases 
into this meaning, until she reads eternal personal misery into a 
body of texts innocent of such meaning, and reads universal re- 
demption out of a revelation full of that glorious import. Mr. 
Hinton’s book proposes to roll the revolution back, to destroy the 
destruction, and to restore the restoration. 

Were Mr. Hinton, like John Murray, “ the father of American 
Universalism,” a flaming evangelist instead of a closeted thinker, 
we suspect that he could largely restore the pristine devoutness, 
and thereby much of the power and prevalence, of its original his- 
tory. There is a spiritual glow in his stylé, a heartiness in his 
Christian feeling, well calculated to insipuate his sentiments into 
devout minds; yet while we can accept a Universalist who truly 
exhibits the fruits of the Spirit, we remain immovable in the belief 
that the prevalence of Universalism would be the prevalence first 
of a false life, and soon of a real death to the religion of the New 
Testament. Mr. Hinton’s volume, to our view, untruly identifies 
the “spiritual death” of Paul’s epistles with our perception of 
nature as phenomenal, and non-perception of its nowmenon. And 
as it is from this false marriage that his system is born, it is an 
illegitimate birth. Thence he simply revolutionizes the New 
Testament by a revolutionary lexicography. Had his interpreta- 
tion and system been that of the primitive Christian Church there 
would now be no Christian Church, for the history of American Uni- 
versalism warns us that its dogma has little independent, self-sus- 
taining, aggressive, and saving power. Its false life seems one 
half borrowed from the roots of the orthodoxy it antagonizes, and 
the other half made up of the zest of the antagonism. There are, 
we believe, men within its fold who cherish, and even draw from 
its dogma, a true Christian life; but as a system and a whole it 
shows little power of regenerating the world, or of assuming 
the universal salvation it promises. 
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Political Romanism ; or, the Secular Policy of the Papal Church. By Rev. G. W 
HuGuey, A.M. 16mo., pp. 287. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 

In a fresh and popular style Mr. Hughey here brings before us, 
briefly but conclusively, the position in which the Romish Church, 
clergy and people, stand in regard to our Republican Government 
and our liberties, both religious and political. He makes it as sure 
as a mathematical demonstration that a good papist cannot con- 
sistently be an American patriot. Between his oath of allegiance 
to the Pope and his oath of allegiance to our Government there 
is a collision of swearing and an insurance of perjury. 

The right of the Pope to dominion over all the governments of 
the world and every individual of mankind, to rule ‘th em absolutely 
both soul and body, in things spiritual and things secular, is de- 
monstrably a fundamental and immutable principle of the Romish 
Church. The Pope is the only existing claimant on earth to su- 
preme dominion over mankim, to a universal absolute monarchy, 
and every Romanist by the very fact of being a Romanist con- 
cedes that claim ; and, when the opportune moment comes to exert 
that supreme right, is solemnly bound to maintain it. The Pontift 
claims for himself, and the whole Church maintains for him, the 
right derived from God as vicar of Christ, to abolish any existing 
government, and to establish instead any substitute government 
he thinks right. For that right has been asserted and exercised 
by Popes and Councils, and, since it is now the law of the Church 
that Popes are infallible, the claim to absolutism remains immuta- 
ble as fate. 

In the plenitude of his power Louis XIV. denied the absolute 
authority of Popes over Kings and kingdoms, affirming that Papal 
power was limited to spiritual matters alone. The Gallican 
Church for awhile maintained this limitation. The Papal bishops 
of America have exhibited Gallicanism to the American people as 
the true view. But the Popes from the beginning have denounced 
- that doctrine, and the Gallican theory has been completely oblit- 
erated from the Church, The final establishment of the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Pope completely falsifies the pretense that 
he claims not supremacy over the entire life and estate, spiritual and 
secular, of every human being. There stand the documents and 
the facts in unequivocal meaning and irrevocable force. It is a 
claim that can never be withdrawn, canceled, or denied. 

The Romanists are, therefore, among us an imperium in imperio, 
a political monarchy in a Republic, the devoted subjects of a 
foreign despot. They are religiously bound to vote or fight as he 
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dictates. Through our whole life we have seen the proof and re- 
sult of this foreign allegiance in the solid massing of the Romish 
voters in one party. They vote not for our country but for their 
popedom. And even though it be granted that there is no im- 
minent danger of their ascendancy in the nation, this very fact is 
good reason for vigilance, and for the active and wide circulation 
of the real state of the facts. Perhaps no volume upon the sub- 
ject is better suited, by its clearness, brevity, and, conclusiveness 
for circulation than Mr. Hughey’s “ Political Romanism.” 





Jesus. By CHarues F. Dees, Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 12mo., 

pp. 756. United States Publishing Company, New York. 1872. 

The great Life was never a more fascinating subject for thinker 
and writer than at the present hour, ‘Critics approach it from every 
point of the compass—Strauss, Renan, Schenkel, Beecher, Crosby, 
Deems. Perhaps no essay of the kind from the Christian side is 
more truly analytical than this of Dr. Deems. Simply assuming 
the historical validity of the four writers who furnish the earliest 
extant ndrratives, Dr. Deems’s position is that of a critical in- 
quirer. The correct text, its true meaning, the order of the events, 
the nature of the utterances, and the problems arising at every 
step, are all keenly investigated. The discussions are often bold, 
clear, and complete. The temptation, Satan, the demoniacs, the 
cause of the death of Christ, are among the deep queries that are 
fathomed with a long sounding-line. The result of the whole is 
firmly stated. He has by the light of the best guidances attain- 
able written the life of the Incarnate. Like that is nothing else 
known in science or history. 

The author’s claims to freedom from prepossession, it will be 
said, are nugatory. If not his profession, yet his mental position 
renders his conclusion foregone. And it is doubtless true that none 
but an idiot’s brain can approach a subject blank of prepossession. 
Certainly Strauss and Renan commenced with the primal pan- 
theistic assumption that all miracle and all supernatural are false- 
hood. Dr. Deems, on the contrary, assumes the reality of the 
supernatural, and the possibility and, under due conditions, the 
probability of miracles. And then, if the supernatural is, and the 
miracle may be, all our nature demands that they appear in the 
great life of Jesus. This volume is, therefore, a searching inquiry 
whether the narratives contain any thing to invalidate that con- 
clusion, The thousands who have listened with delight and 
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profit to the writer’s pulpit performances will experience no dis- 
appointment in the perusal of these pages. 

We know but one blemish in the book. The author quotes with 
credence from the forged “ Blue Laws” of Connecticut the pre- 
posterous enactment that no woman shall kiss her child on Sunday. 
Popular tradition also says that the beer barrel was to be whip- 
ped for working on that day. Both, we take it, are ecually au- 
thentic, and either illustrates equally well the vitality of a lie. 





Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Joun M’Cuintock, D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. Vol. IV, H, I, J. 8vo., 
pp. 1,122. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Plentiful use of the volumes of this work thus far issued enables 

us to say that those who have other sacred dictionaries will still 

need this, and those who have this are likely to fall into the 

habit of neglecting the others. When finished it will be a 

library. It should be absent from no full library. If our Church 

should furnish, as we hope before many years she will, an outline 
library for every ministerial charge, this would take its place at 
the core of the catalogue. 

The volume opens with a most appropriate memorial page, 
dedicated to its late Editor, Dr. M’Clintock. The preface 
apprises us that while the entire editorial responsibility now de- 
volves on Dr. Strong, he is so amply aided by the remaining prod- 
ucts of Dr. M’Clintock, as well as by the continued labors of 
Professor Worman and Professor Schem, that no fear need be 
entertained of the adequate completion of the entire work. Be- 
sides a liberal, yet honorably crediting and freely modifying, use 
of the labors of standard predecessors, in both the English and 
German languages, fully one half the matter is now for the first 
time brought into sacred cyclopedia. So amazing an amount of 
labor amply accounts for what some might, though we do not, 
think the slow succession of the volumes. Though the editors 
are Methodists, yet of the near seventy contributors, all of whose 
names are given on a single page, and each of whose initials are 
affixed to his own contributions, not more than one third belong to 
the same communion, All that the work gains from the denomi- 
national position of the editors is that, for the first time in such a 
work, their views are fairly treated with the rest. The present 
volume contains more than one hundred truly illustrative en- 
gravings, gathered from a truly encyclopedic research, and, to a 
large extent, fresh to the present readers. The articles are 
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models of clear condensation, with an abundant and sometimes, 
perhaps, superabundant body of references to the various authors 
who, in any language, have discussed the topic in hand. The 
work is invaluable to the sacred scholar, and an honor to Amer- 
ican sacred scholarship. 





The Church Idea. An Essay toward Unity. By Wittiam ReEep Huntineron, 
Rector of All Saints, Worcester. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 235. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1872. 

Mr. Huntington is a remarkably graceful, spirited, and liberal 

writer, free from that effeminate parade by which much of the 

“Church” literature is characterized, alive to the stirring ques- 

tions of the day, and earnest for the beneficent controlling influ- 

ence of our common Christianity. His purpose is to show us how 
wisely and beneficially we may all become Episcopalians, and to 
show Episcopalians upon what outline-scheme of liberal compre- 
hension the one Anglican-American Church may beneficently em- 
brace all American Christianity. Dismissing all the incidentals, 
there are in his view but four essentials to a proper Anglican Church. 
Among these incidentals he thinks we may first unceremoniously 
dispense with those accessories which English life has clustered 
around the English Church: “a flutter of surplices, a vision of 
village spires and cathedral towers, a somewhat stiff and stately 
company of deans, preovendaries, and choristers.” More valuable, 
and ever to be retained and diffused where possible, yet not abso- 
lutely essential, are the Thirty-nine Articles and the Liturgy. The 
fcur essentials which all must embrace, and which may embrace 
us all, are, The Holy Scriptures as God’s word, The Primitive 

Creeds (the Apostles’ and the Nicene) as rule of faith, The two 

Sacraments, and The Episcopate. 

Now it is certain that our Methodist Episcopal Church has 
and heartily holds fast all these four essentials. Mr. Huntington 
will, indeed, courteously inform us that we lack what he considers 
an essential element to a real episcopacy, namely, the Apostolic 
Succession. That issue we are willing to have decided by the 
words of the founder of the Anglican system, Archbishop 
Cranmer. 





Christianity and Modern Thought. 12mo., pp. 304. New York: James Miller, 
647 Broadway. 1872. 


“ Modern thought,” of course, gorgeously flaunts on the banner 
of our Unitarian friends.* We can, indeed, find the essentials of 


* See ante, p. 498. 
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their “ modern thought” plentifully abounding in what have 
been called “the heretics” of the first and second centuries of 
Christianity. They sustained about the same relations to the 
Orthodox Church that these “modern” thinkers sustain to it. 
A large and highly-refined class styled themselves Gnostics, that 
is, Intellectualists, as being men of minds too large and “liberal” 
views to be hampered by a narrow “traditional orthodoxy.” 
Still, orthodoxy contrived to adhere to the apostolic teachings 
and the New Testament records, and, in spite of the liberal de- 
preciations suffered from their intellectual friends, has continued 
to subsist to the present hour. 

There is a great deal of truly Christian feeling, subtle thought, 
and elegant diction in the volume. The essays are all excellent 
in their way, and the fault we find is generally with what is 
omitted more than with what is said. Two of them, one by 
Charles Carroll Everett, on,“ The Relation of Jesus to the Pres- 
ent Age,” and the other by Martineau, on “The Place of Mind in 
Nature and Intuition in Man,” are specially excellent. Dr. 
Hedge’s “The Mytkical Element in the New Testament” takes 
the ground that the Gospel narratives, though often false, never- 
theless, even in the falsest, present a true underlying “ Idea;” 
while as a whole the character of Jesus, being too transcendent 
to be fabricated by the evangelists, must be at once a great Idea 
and a great Fact. That there are any myths in the New Testa- 
ment we esteem a far worse than gratuitous statement. Mr. 
Hedge’s pseudo-criticism is a thinly-disguised deism. Upon its 
universal adoption all distinctive Christianity would evaporate 
into thin air. 





A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical. With 
special reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun Prrer Lange, D.D., 
in connection with a number of European Divines. Translated, enlarged, and 
edited by Partie Scuarr, D.D., assisted by American Scholars of various Evan- 
gelical Denominations. Vol. IV of the Old Testament, containing Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 


The three Canonical Books, to which this volume of Lange’s 
Bible work is devoted, embrace a most interesting and romantic 
period of Israelitish history, and one in the study of which the 
student often feels the need ofa thorough and reliable com- 
mentary. The present volume is exhaustively full on points where 
little comment is required, and also on most important passages, 
but is sometimes noticeably deficient in clearness because of this 
very fullness. But the volume will compare favorably with those 
that have gone before it. The commentary on Joshua is by 
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Rev. F. R. Fay, a son-in-law of Dr. Lange, and the translations 
and additions are by Dr. G. R. Bliss. It is Jess satisfactory on the 
whole than the commentary on Judges and Ruth by Dr. Paulus 
Cassel, of Berlin, and translated by Professor P. H. Steenstra. 
Dr. Cassel, a converted Rabbi, is said to be one of the best Tal- 
mudic scholars of Germany. He has certainly written a very 
thorough and valuable work on Joshua and Judges. 

We have room only to note that Fay adopts the theory that 
Joshua’s commanding the sun to stand still was no miracle at all, 
but the whole passage is to be explained as poetry, and not a rec- 
ord of literal facts. Cassel explains Jephthah’s sacrifice of his 
daughter as a spiritual offering which he made by devoting her to 
perpetual virginity. 


——_—___—_— 


Lenten Sermons. By Pau Secnert. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 362. New York: 
The Catholic Publishing House 1872. 


Faithful, searching, eloquent sermons by a man who meant the 
conversion of souls. Segneri flourished in the seventeenth 
century, was an eminent Jesuit missionary and preacher, and a 
man of austere piety, and abounding in those self-inflictions of 
which we find no instance in the New Testament. These ser- 
mons exhibit great insight into the human heart, a living sense 
of the responsibility of both hearer and preacher to God, and 
a transparency and piercing power of diction. Stripped of inci- 
dentals they would be suited not only for the Roman Catholic 
Church, but for the Catholic Church unlimited by the local 


pre-nomen. 





Light on the Pathway of Holiness. By Rev. L. D. M’Case, D.D. 16mo., pp. 114. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. San Fran- 
cisco: K. Thomas. 1871. 


Whether the reader agree with all of Dr. M’Cabe’s positions or 
not, he will not question the clearness of his exposition, the 
purity of his spirit, or the beauty of his diction. His final solu- 
tion of the problem he states is his own, and its full acceptance 
is not necessary in order to an appreciation of his contribution or 
a spiritual profit from its perusal. We commend it to the study 
of all who are interested in the prime subject of holy living. 





A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Morratt, D.D. Part 1, An- 
cient Scriptures. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1871. 


Dr. Moffatt’s volume is a successful essay toward reducing the 
materials for comparative theology to a small compass and 
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attractive form. It is not a Christian polemic argument, yet the 
whole field is surveyed from a Christian prospect-point. The 
student in theology will find no better manual than this most 
interesting department of research. The chapter on Fruits of 
Recent Scholarship is very valuable. 


——— > 


Christian Theology and Modern Skepticism. By the Duke oF Somerset, K.G. 
Pp. 182. New York: Appleton & Co. 1872. 

This minimum of a book has had the honor of a review by two 
English Quarterlies and an American republication by the Apple- 
tons. It is indebted for such notorieties, not to its rank as an 
argument or as a product of intellect, which is very humble in- 
deed, but to the social rank of its author. Its object is to show 
that Christianity is fast disappearing before the power of “ modern 
thought.” It succeeds in showing to “ modern thought” that a 
very feeble head may be covered by a ducal coronet. 





~~ = 
7} 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


How the World was Peopled. Ethnological Lectures by Rev. Epwarp FONTAINE. 

12mo., pp. 341. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 
Mr. Fontaine is a Southern Episcopal clergyman of scientific 
attainments, who writes not only from an extensive reading upon 
this subject, but from a wide original observation through the 
South and West, in a clear style and a candid spirit. His general 
conclusion is that “there is positively no scientific evidence that 
any portion of the human race were in existence before the year 
4000 or 4004 anterior to the birth of Christ.”.—P. 72. Yet he 
reserves the possibility that the deluge was only local, and limited 
to the destruction of that part of the descendants of Adam dwell- 
ing within the proper area of the Hebraic history, thereby leaving 
the distant races of Africa, the Negroes, and the distant races of 
Asia like the Chinese, Mongols and Malays, as descendants not 
of one Noah buf of Adam. 

Thus we have five theories of the flood. The first makes it 
cover the whole earth, which encounters great difficulties from 
physical science. The second makes it local, but destroying the 
entire human race, which encounters difficulties from history and 
chronology. The third makes it destroy the Messianic-Caucasian 
race, leaving pre-Adamite races of immense antiquity, and this 
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seeks to admit the geologic man without contradicting the Script- 
ure text. The fourth postpones the flood, and so the Adamic 
creation into a geologic antiquity; this breaks the sacred text 
in order to admit the unity of the race. The fifth is that of 
Mr. Fontaine, which extends the antiquity of most of the varieties 
of the human race to the Mosaic Adam, yet preserves their 
genetic unity. 

Mr. Fontaine does not enter extensively into the question of de- 
velopment, evolution, or Darwinism. He approves the dictum of 
Professor Dana: “‘ Geology declares unequivocally that the new 
forms (including that of man) were new expressions, under the 
type idea, by created forms, and not by forms educed or developed 
from one another, or from pre-existent forms. They all conclude, 
and I agree with them, that the parents of the present race of 
men were creations and not developments, They were men origi- 
nally by God, and not changed by him from monkeys into men.” 
—P. 56. 

Mr. Fontaine’s main work is to show that all the facts—geolog- 
ical, anatomical, geographical, and ethnographical—are perfectly 
consistent, with the derivation of the race from the Edenic pair. 
Yet he adduces from the geological phenomena of the lower Mis- 
sissippi some facts very damaging to the inferences in favor of 
man’s geological antiquity derived by European geologists from 
the Nile delta, the Abbeville relics, and other alluvial disclosures 
on the eastern continent. He gives us a map, a picture, and a 
geological section of the island of Petite Anse. This island con- 
sists of river deposits laid in successive strata upon a base of rock 
salt. Digging down to the base, “cane baskets, stone hatchets, 
a large stone anvil, and pottery of six different patterns, were 
thrown out in heaps, with the fossil bones of the elephant and 
other huge extinct quadrupeds.” Yet this entire island is recent, 
quaternary, and probably within the Mosaic period. 

Mr. Fontaine gives a pictured cross-section of a Mississippi 
alluvium, presenting a stratified thickness of thirty-five feet, and 
several acres in extent, in which are embedded, at various depths, 
down to near the bottom, a multitude of objects, such as barrels, 
boxes, stumps, and other drift, all of which were deposited in a 
single year! Thesuccessive layers are of different colors, derived 
from the different floods of the season, respectively from Red, Kan- 
sas, and other rivers. To this he opposes on the opposite page an 
engraving of the celebrated monument of one of the Pharaohs, 
whose pedestal is buried nine feet in the alluvium of the river 
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Nile, and from which geologists have inferred a stupendous an- 
tiquity for certain pottery buried at a lower depth, and so of the 
human race. One picture explains the other. The variously 
colored strata of the Nile, which have been supposed to represent 
each a year, like those of the Mississippi, are derived from various 
rivers, namely, Tacassé, Blue Nile, Bahar el Abiad and other 
affluents, and reveal nothing of the age of the entire mass of 
deposits. The whole may have been deposited in a single year. 
And this at once demolishes all certainty in the attempts to prove 
an immense antiquity from alluvial strata. Hence he infers that 
“the discoveries of Messrs, Perthes, Regollot, and Prestwich 
‘in ancient alluvium,’ at Abbeville and Amiens, prove that an 
aboriginal race who were Celts, or who preceded them, were 
hunters, and used implements of stone like our North American 
Indians; but they determine nothing in regard to the precise 
period when they flourished. They may have been the contem- 
poraries of Abraham and Lot, and they were probably coeval with 
the builders of the ‘kitchen middens’ on the coasts of the Danish 
islands of the Baltic, and of the pile habitations of the primeval 
occupants of the shores of Lake Zurich in Switzerland.”—Page 66. 

The Swiss of the Stone Age, he says, “certainly lived before the 
conquest of the Helvetii, a half century prior to the Christian 
era, and they may possibly have been contemporary with the 
Peonians of Lake Prasias mentioned by Herodotus, who, about 
five hundred and twenty years before the Saviour’s advent, lived, 
he tells us, in houses which were built ona platform of wooden 
stakes, while a narrow bridge, which could be withdrawn at 
pleasure, communicated with the shore.”—Page 69. 

These facts seem to make havoc with Sir Charles Lyell and his 
brother theorists. Science, both natural and biblical, is obliged 
to Mr. Fontaine for spreading them before the public. 





Ancient America in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun D. BAtpwin. With 
Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 299. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


Mr. Baldwin’s name is already familiar with our readers from our 
notice of his “ Pre-Historic Nations,” a work in which he has 
boldly attempted to roll human and civilized history back tar 
into an antiquity that seems to identify the historic with the 
geologic man. What he did in that volume for the eastern hemi- 
“sphere he now does still more abundantly for our western. As 
science has pronounced ours to be geologically the oldest hemi- 
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sphere, so, he maintains, ours is the oldest humanity and the oldest 
civilization. His views are invested with something of the inter- 
est as well as the credibility of romance; and it is but just to 
repeat our former remark, that though Mr. Baldwin’s researches 
appear to invalidate the eldest pages of sacred writ, he shows no 
irreverent spirit. 

Who were the “ mound-builders?” Spread over a vast area of 
our country, from south of our Jake-chain to the farthest branches 
of the Missouri, is an immense number of earth-works, construct- 
ed with some geometric skill, sometimes as solid masses and some- 
times in long lines, as earth-ridges, inclosing acres and miles in 
their compass, Our present aborigines are as ignorant of their 
origin as they are themselves incapable of their construction. As 
we travel southward they grow more architectural and numerous, 
until they seem finally to emerge in the stately structures of 
South America, whose grandeur amazes our modern eye, but 
whose history and origin are lost in an obscure antiquity. And 
this is a rich problem for Mr. Baldwin, who rejoices in piling ages 
on ages in the rear-ground of our race. 

Our thanks are due to him for thus laying before the public a 
mass of highly interesting facts, collected from a variety of rec- 
ondite sources and various languages, in a clear style, with a 
large nuraber of graphic and authentic illustrations, and in com- 
pact manual form. Of this our northern section of America 
there is no antiquity which is not either a bleak blank or a 
bleaker record. We go to South America for antiquities; and 
these, though amazing to the eye and surprising us by their nov- 
elty, stand so isolated from all that interests us in history that 
they have won few explorers and little public attention. 

We do not think that Mr. Baldwin has shown, and regret 
his attempt to show, either the autochthonic or ante-Mosaic origin 
of the great architects of South America. Say they are two 
thousand years old; that brings them little earlier than Julius 
Cesar. Give them three thousand years, and they are about con- 
temporary with King David. A fourth thousand makes them a 
trifle earlier than Abraham. Let them be, as Dr. M’Causland 
would make them, great grandsons, or descendants within five 
hundred years, of the Hamite builders of Babel, who, possessing 
the Phenician genius for navigation inherited from Noah, crossed 
the eastern sea and, under the name of Toltecs, developed, in a lan- 
guage retained from Shinar, a Hamitic civilization. We cannot 
prove this theory, but Mr. Baldwin cannot disprove it; it meets 
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all the points of the problem, and has the following plausibilities 
in its favor. 

We quote from M’Causland’s Builders of Babel: 

“The rulers of Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest 
were the Aztecs, whose empire was built on the ruins of a more 
ancient people called the Toltecs. The origin of this latter 
race is hid in the mazes of mythology; but the tradition was 
that their ancestors had migrated from ‘the distant East, beyond 
immense seas and lands.’ They were designated by Humboldt as 
the Pelasgi of the Western hemisphere, or the oldest known race 
in the land; and Prescott states that their tribal appellation had 
passed into a synonym for ‘ architect’ from the noble ruins of re- 
ligious and other edifices still to be seen in various parts of new 
Spain, and which are referred to them. The early forefathers of 
this people were no doubt the builders of the more ancient tem- 
ples and tumuli in Central America, which present so remarkable 
a resemblance to the architectural remains of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt that antiquarians have not hesitated to ascribe to them all 
a common origin. The terraced and truncated pyramid of Cho- 
lula in Mexico, Prescott informs us, was built after the model of 
The Temple of Belus, as described by Herodotus.”—P. 89. The 
great pyramid situated in Xochicalcho is stated to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the ordinary type of those in lower Egypt. 
—P.91. “ Again, in the ruined cities of Cambodia, which lies far- 
ther to the east of Burmah, recent research has discovered teo- 
callis like those in Mexico, and the remains of temples of the same 
type and pattern as those of Yucatan. And when we reach the 
sea, we encounter at Suku, in Java, a ¢eocalli absolutely identi- 
eal with that of Tehuantepec. With such evidences, Mr. Fergu- 
son ig well warranted in his observations, ‘That as we advance 
eastward from the valley of the Euphrates, at every step we meet 
with forms of art becoming more and more like those of Central 
America.’ But for the geographical difficulty, the same author 
considers that no one could hesitate to admit that the architect- 
ure of Central America was borrowed from the old world.”— 
P. 99. 

Upon this subject Mr. Fontaine is copious, and furnishes a 
timely antidote to Mr. Baldwin’s antiquarian reveries. 

But in Peru traces of geological humanity are found! (P.273,) 
On the shores of Lake Titicaca are “ruins that may be as vener- 
able as the lake-dwellers of Geneva,” “perhaps coeval with the 
flint-flakes of Cornwall and the shell-mounds of Denmark.” 
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“May be” and “perhaps” as old as something whose age you 
know nothing about! Flint-flakes and shell-mounds are fast be- 
coming unendurable bores. Mr. Baldwin brings such wares to a 
falling market. The Peruvians were undoubtedly Malays, and 
we wait for proof that the Malays are older than Adam. Mr. 
Fontaine says, “If a congregation of twelve representatives from 
Malacca, China, Japan, Mongolia, and the unmixed natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, the pure-blooded Chilian, Peruvian, and Bra- 
zilian Indians, and others selected from the unmixed Chickasaws, 
Comanches, or any other North American tribes, were all assem- 
bled and dressed in the same costume, I doubt whether the most 
skillful painter or the most practiced anatomist, judging from 
their appearance only, could separate them into their respective 
nationalities.” —P. 147. 





The Builders of Babel. By Dominick M’Caustann, Q.C., LL.D., Author of ‘ Adam 
~4 the Adamite.” 12mo., pp. 339. London: Richard Bentley and Sons. 
In noticing Dr. M’Causland’s previous volume, “ Adam and the 
Adamite,” in which he maintained with great learning and 
plausibility the theory that Genesis is strictly the history of the 
Adamic-Messianic race, identical with the Caucasian, brought 
into existence at the Edenic center, the last of many creations of 
the one human species, we expressed the opinion that if science 
compelled the concession of the immense antiquity of man, his 
theory was preferable to any other view, inasmuch as, unlike all 
others, it only required a different interpretation of certain texts, 
but no violation of the text itself. The Duke of Argyle’s theory, 
which postpones Adam millions of years back, destroys the Mes- 
sianic genealogy. Since our expressing this view, however, the 
argument for man’s geological antiquity has weakened rather 
than strengthened. So far as we have observed, no new evidence 
for such antiquity is adduced; very damaging refutations have 
appeared of nearly every old argument ; although, meanwhile, the 
savants are still talking with undiminished confidence, grounding 
themselves on the stock instances heretofore produced. 

Dr. M’Causland’s previous publication stated his theory, pro- 
fessedly showed its accordance with Scripture, and based it in 
science and history. The present volume traces the Edenic, 
Adamic, Messianic, or Caucasian race, as it divides at Shinar into 
its great threefold branches, the Hamitic, the Shemitic, and the 
Japhetic. The work is, thence, a free, full, rich, and lucid com- 
mentary on the prophecy of Noah. The spirit is devout, and 
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the style is flowing and eloquent. In that great primeval pre- 
diction the author reads the outline of all history, for it is this 
race alone that has not only written all history, but which has 
made all history. 

Earliest and briefest in its development and guilty grandeur 
was the race of Ham. This race started up in Nimrod, was pro- 
fane leader at Babel, was monarch of the world in Chaldea, was 
the merchant and navigator over the globe in the Phenicians, 
and persistently carried out its primitive architectural ambition 
in the pyramids of the Nile, in the rock-cut temples of India, and, 
crossing the ocean, in the stupendous structures of South Amer- 
ica. But its glory was as evanescent as it was godless and ,cruel. 
The monuments of its pride and power are standing, but the race 
itself has perished. 

While Ham was thus the architect of the world—finding his 
highest power and ambition exhausted in shaping immense 
masses of external material in slightly mathematical exactness— 
and while Japhet is the philosopher of the world, Shem is its 
prophet. Shem has furnished all our religious truth; in his rec- 
ords are contained all the authentic and systematic prophecy, and 
from his loins came the world’s Redeemer. But it was reserved 
for Japhet’s enlargement to take and ennoble all that Ham and 
Shem inherited. As philosopher he surpasses Ham in all external 
science and material art, and he carries Shem’s religion to its 
highest and purest development. The world, civilized and regen- 
erated, belongs to the future of Japhet. 

Mr. Fontaine, indeed, claims, in his book above reviewed, 
that a belief in the genetic unity of the race is most favor- 
able to a brotherly feeling toward all the varieties of man. 
But we fear that in his pages he amply forfeits the benefit 
of that claim. This amiable Southerner maintains that the 
negro race is perishing the world over, (pp. 170-184;) that 
the yellow races are diminishing, (p. 175;) that our Indian 
races are vanishing still more rapidly, (p. 236;) that an inferior 
race always vanishes before contact with a superior, (p. 1745) 
and that the crowning ultimate of our world’s history will be at- 
tained by the passing away of “the inferior and unimprovable 
races of men,” (p. 230.) What is gained, then, by their descent from 
Adam? Dr. M’Causland would find the blessed unity of man in 
Christ rather than in Adam. “ As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Of the two prepositions in this 
text, inasmuch as the latter does not require a genetic inness, so 
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need not the former; and it is rather in the latter in of the text, 
not in the former, that the blessed unity of our humanity may 
consist. We are not in Christ by descending from Christ, but 
by a mystical union with Christ. Descent from a single pair 
may not be necessary to oneness of nature, oneness of rights, and 
oneness of destiny. The most unflinching advocates of slavery 
have admitted the oneness of descent, and have defended the sys- 
tem on the grounds of inferiority of some of the branches of the 
one family tree. 

Both Dr. M’Causland’s volumes will richly repay perusal. Es- 
pecially should those who attempt to refute him have a correct 
knowledge of what they are attacking. 


o> o— 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Incidents and Anecdotes of Rev. Edward T. Taylor, for over Forty Years Pastor of 
the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston. By Rev. GiLBert Haven, Editor of “ Zion's 
Herald,” and Hon. Taomas RussEtt, Collector of the Port of Boston. 12mo. 
Boston: B. B. Russell. 1872. 


Doubtless it will be a book that is a book, of which Father 
Taylor is the subject and Gilbert Haven the writer. As by the 
wand of old Cornelius Agrippa, the dead is made to live again. 
And such a dead! We see with our memory’s eye, at every page, 
the figure and face of the Seaman’s Preacher ; we hear his voice, 
and mark his gesture, as he utters those quaint, wise, and startling 
things, compelling now, as formerly, langhter and tears in a highly 
promiscuous and disorderly way, until we fling away the pestilen- 
tial book and return to ourself and our own decorum. In fact, 
the concentration of a whole life’s piquancies into a few hours, in 
spite of the truthfulness of the portraiture, places the book beyond 
the man. Mother Taylor’s true apothegm regarding him, “ When 
he dives he sometimes brings up pearls and sometimes mud,” is 
obviated ; for though the fact of the mud is no way concealed, yet 
it is with the pearls alone that the reader is treated. That the 
pearls were of rich brilliancy, and often flung about with a harum- 
scarum profusion, is evident from the fact that so many people of 
severest taste, both of Boston and elsewhere, testify their rich ap- 
preciation of his affluence. It was no wonder that Summerfield 
captivated the taste and literature of his day, for the exquisite beauty 
of his eloquence charmed and subdued the highest criticism by 
presenting it the realization of its own ideal. But Taylor, with all 
the drawback of a defiance of all rules, conquered in spite of the 
alloy by the amazing resplendence of the true sparkle. The vivid 
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descriptions of the live preacher by Harriet Martineau, Miss 
Bremer, Charles Dickens, John Ross Dix, Freeman Clarke, and 
Dr. Bellows, are themselves gems of beauty. 

The honorable record of the Unitarians of Boston, their benevo. 
lence of pocket and liberality of soul in aiding the Bethel enter- 
prise in its struggles, and, snapping the red-tape of an over-fastidious 
refinement, in appreciating the pearls mauger the mud, is unreserv- 
edly accorded by the biographer. This fact no doubt largely ex- 
plained Taylor’s religious comprehension, enabling him to see that 
the “spirit of faith ” might often lie concealed in hearts not breast- 
plated with the forms of faith. This, nevertheless, never led him 
to undervalue the importance of doctrinal truth, nor make his own 
theology any the less Methodistic in its type. When the Aristoc- 
racies of intellect or wealth visited his chapel, they always found 
that Jack Tar had precedence in occupying the main body of the 
church, and, when the jam required, filled the chancel, the pulpit 
stairs, or the preacher’s cushion, while their own pride must be con- 
tent with the side seats. Now and then he opened fire upon them, 
assuring his marines that this shot was not meant for them, wicked 
as they were, but for the sinners at the starboard and larboard. 
Scholar, preacher, or layman may find in this volume large wisdom 
for both head and heart. 

Freeman Clarke remarked : “ He was a genuine Methodist, and 
no one wished him to be any thing else.” As a Methodist, with 
all his expansiveness—and none need be any the less truly expan- 
sive for being a Methodist—we may be sure that Mr. Haven 
frankly and unshrinkingly describes him. The headings of the 
chapters announce this in fearless “small-cap:” Father Taylor 
“In the Bethel,” “In the Bethel Prayer-Meeting,” “In Confer- 
ence,” “ In Camp-Meeting,” “ In the Preachers’ Meeting,” etc. The 
evolutions of the character of the unique subject, in all its various 
fields and phases, are exhibited with a truthful analysis and a 
master’s pencil, Our American Methodism is not poor in biog- 
raphy. It is rich and will be richer in a great variety of char- 
acter. Men of statesmanlike capacity, like Asbury and Hedding ; 
men of rare eloquence, like Summerfield and Bascom; men of rich 
accomplishments, like Fisk and M’Clintock, have lived memo- 
rable lives commemorated by competent hands. But no 
biography, in our whole catalogue of England or America, 
after Wesley and Fletcher, is more abounding in matter to touch 
hoth intellect and heart than Father Taylor portrayed by Gilbert 
Haven. 
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New York and Its Institutions. 1609-1871. A Library of Information Pertaining 
to the Great Metropolis, Past and Present, with Historic Sketches of its 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries; of its Police, Fire, 
Health, and Quarantine Departments; of its Prisons, Hospitals, Homes, Asy- 
lums, Dispensaries, and Morgue; and all Municipal and Private Charitable In- 
stitutions. By Rev. J. Ricumonp, (Five Years City Missionary in New York.) 
Illustrated with upward of Two Hundred Engravings. 12mo., pp. 608. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 1871. 

Mr. Richmond is a member of the New York Conference, and in 
his character as city missionary for several years has formed a 
decidedly intimate acquaintance with our great metropolis. He 
has consequently furnished a book which every thinking New 
Yorker needs, and especially a guide-book for the visitor who 
purposes to learn New York. His illustrations are numerous, 
and, with the exception of those that are apparently designed to 
represent human faces, illustrative. It strangely contains not a 
single map. It opens with an interesting sketch of New York 
history, and then ranges through the various institutions so 
copiously enumerated in the title-page. We know no work that 
rivals it in the department it occupies, and it ought to be a pay- 
ing investment to both the very competent author and the enter- 
prising publisher. 

But what is “New York?” Mr. Richmond truly says, “It 
stands on the little island called by the Indians Manhattan; but 
Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Greenpoint, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
and Tarrytown are but its suburbs, containing the residences of 
its laborers, clerks, and merchant princes.” But quite as truly 
the large and splendid cities of Newark and Elizabeth, with their 
extensive and beautiful suburbs, are suburban to New York. We 
may in fact say that with these two cities there are several other 
New Jersey lesser cities contiguous, whose interspaces are so fast 
filling up as to need but ten years more of growth like that of the 
last ten years to form one great “City of New Jersey,” yet 
truly part of the Great Metropolis. 





Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland: Delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. 
By ArrHurR Penruyn Staniey, D.D. 12mo., pp. 207. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1872. 

These lectures are characterized by the liberality and eloquence of 

all Stanley’s performances. They abound in graphic history, life- 

like protraitures, and choice anecdote. The whole work is full of 


fascination. 
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Literature and Fiction. 


First Lessons in Composition. By Joun S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the New 
Jersey State Normal School. 12mo., pp. 144. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. 1872. 

A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric: A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 

A Manual of English Literature: A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By Joun 
8. Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language and Lit- 
erature in the College of New Jersey. 12mo., pp. 636. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. 1872. 


Dr. Hart has attained a high reputation in the educational world, 
which is amply justified by the series of works designed to induct 
the scholar in the mastery of English style and literature. Our 
impression is that there is a great neglect of a due early training 
in the proper and effective handling of our mother tongue. 

The first of the above series furnishes abundant training in the 
manipulation of sentences, enabling the pupil to twist and transpose 
his vernacular into all its admissible forms, until it becomes lithe 
and effective in his hands. 

The second contains a full treatise on punctuation, a statement of 
the higher principles of style, an analysis of the laws of versification, 
and rules and guidances to the more elevated grades of composition. 

The third is an historical survey of English Literature from its 
earliest period to the present day. The chronology by centuries is 
discarded. In its stead is substituted the selection in the successive 
periods of some one great writer as the center, and around him 
are clustered a large subordinate number. Thus the natural pe- 
riods of development and expansion are necessarily presented as 
the true epochs of the chronology. The grand landmarks, for in- 
stance, are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, each as the center 
of his own constellation of lesser stars. A brief biography and a 
characterization of each are given. This finishes a complete in- 
duction, by a route original and effective, into the mysteries of our 
native speech and its literature. It is such a process as every 
scholar ought to thread. The volumes are furnished with hand- 
some typography and externals, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Threescore Years and Beyond; or, Experiences of the Aged. A Book for Old 
People. Describing the Labors, Habits, Home-Life, and Closing Experiences of 
a Large Number of Aged Representative Men and Women of the Earlier and 
Later Times. Illustrated Edition. By Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D. Large 8vo., 
pp. 512. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 


Dr. De Puy, though in prime young manhood, here seats him- 
self in the didactic chair to teach his venerable seniors that it 
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may be quite unnecessary for them to be old at any age. It 
would be, however, perhaps fairer to say that he does not do the 
teaching himself, but makes the old teach the old; that is, he 
calls upon the aged of the past to reveal to the aged of the 
present the secret of unceasing youth, or something better than 
youth. It is, therefore, a cheering and beneficial book for those 
upon whom the irrevocable shadows of multiplying years are 
gathering solemnity and sadness. When we had accomplished 
our fortieth year we utterly gave ourself over for an old man, 
and took to reading Cicero’s De Senectute. The Roman orator 
and philosopher had got ahead of Dr. De Puy very much in the 
same line. He brought up numerous examples of fine old heathen 
saints who taught us what beautiful hues may suffuse the after- 
noon sky of life. This made us a better Christian, and so a hap- 
pier man. Yet the cheer and the lesson of this book may often 
be unwisely appropriated. Often it is a painful fact that “ super- 
fluous lags the veteran on the stage,” until he has to be hustled 
off by stalwart shoulders. The venerable Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, 
made this bargain with his Church: You shall tell me if my 
mind fails, and I will tell you if it is my body. It was the Doc- 
tor, as it proved, that had to do the telling. Dr. De Puy might 
have quoted some illustrious octogenarians by whom the world is 
ruled at the present hour: Von Moltke, conqueror of France; 
Thiers, President of France, whose sole personality is the key- 
stone of French safety; Vanderbilt, our railway emperor; and 
Bryant, still a poet and a statesman. There are thousands who 
have made the transit over the Rubicon of sixty to whom Dr. 
De Puy’s bouquet of evergreens will be an acceptable gift. 


The Book of Kings. By Karu Cur. W. T. BAuR, D.D. Part I. Translated, En- 
larged, and Edited by Epwin Harwoop, D.D. Book II. By W. G. Sumner, 
B.A. 12mo., pp. 312. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 654 Broadway. 
1872. 

Laicus; or, the Experiences of a Layman in a Country Parish. By Lyman 
Axpgotr. 12mo., pp. 358. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 


Notices of the following books are postponed to the next 


number : 
Lamon’s Life of Abraham Lincoln—Osgood & Co. 
Day's A@sthetics—C. C. Chatfield & Co. 
Dr. Wythe’s Science and Revelation—Lippincott & Co. 
Dr. Alfred Brunson'’s Memoirs. Vol. I—Hitcheock & Walden. 
Lord Ormathwaite’s Astronomy and Geology Compared-—Appleton & Co. 
Hualey's Criticisms on Darwin and Administrative Nihilism—Appleton & Co. 
Figuier’s World Before the Deluge—Appleton & Co. 





